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IN WHICH 
Beſides the Common, are contain'd el 
Excellent New Rules, very profitable for direting | 
of Reaſon, and acquiring of Fudgment, in things as | 
well relating to the Inftru&tion of a Mans ſelf, as «| 
of others. 
In Four Parts. 


I. Conſiſting of Refle&ions upon Ideas, or upon the } 
firſt Operation of the Mind, which is called A4ppre- | 
henſion, &C. 

IT.Of Conſiderations of Men about Proper Judgments, Sc. | 

IIL. Of the Nazure and various kinds of Reaſoning, &C.; 

IV. Treats of the moſt profitable Method tor De-| 
monſtrating or Illuſtrating any Truth, &C. > 

TO WHICH [i 
Is added an INDEX to the whole BOO K; 


For the Exeellency of the Matter, Printed many times in French | 
and Latin, and now for Publick Good: Trantlated into Ex-J 
gliſh by: Several Hands. - 


- The Second Edition Corrected and Sans 
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AN 
Advertiſement 
OF THE 


[AUTHOR 


HIS Small Treatiſe is altogerh8 more behold 
"ths for its" Birth to Fortiine, or rather an 
Hocnlint of Divertifement, then to any (e: 
rrous Deſien: For it happend, That a Per-- 
fon of Duality, entertaining a Toung dns, who 
made appear a Solidity of Fudgment, and a Penetration 
of Wit much above his Tears; among other" Diſcourſe told' 
him, that when he himſelf was a'Totng Mart, be had. mes- 
with a Perſon, from whom in Fifteen Days time he hal 
learnt the greateſt and moſt material Part of Logic. 
This Diſcourſe gave occaſion to another Perſon then preſent, 
and one- who was no great Admirer of that Science, to 
anſwer with a Smille of Contempe, Thad if Monſteur— 
would give himſeif the trouble, he would undertake to 
zeach him' all that ras of any oſs, "i the fo mnch cryd up 
Art of Logic, in for or -ftve Diyt. Which Propoſal 
made in the Air, havinp for ſome time ſero'd us for Pas 
ſtime, 'I refolv'd to make an Eſſay : And. becauſe 1 did. 
not think' the onlgar Logics, erther Compendiouſly or 
Politely written, I defign'd an Abridgment” for the par» 
Mal aſe of the Young Gentleman himſelf. 

"This. tas the only Aim I had when TYirſt began' the: 
ORs nor did I think to have ſpent above a day about it. 
A. 2: But 


An Ad vertiſement, &c. 


Bus ſo ſoon as IT had ſet my ſelf to work, ſo many new 
Refletions crowded into my Thoughts, that I was con- 
firain'd to write *em down for the diſcharge of my Me- 
mory. So that inſtead of one day, I ſpent four or five ; 
during which time, this Body of Logic was form'd, to 
which afterwards ſeveral other things were added. 

Now tho it ſwell'd to apreater "Bulk of Matter- then 
gas at forſt intended, yet had the Eſſay the ſame ſucceſs 
ghich I at firſt expetted. For the Young Nobieman having 
reducd the whole into four Tables, be learnt with- eaſe, 
one aday, without any aſſiſtance of a Teacher. Tho true 
zt 1s, we cannot expet that others ſhould be fo nimble 
as be who had a Vit altogether 2xtraordinary and prompde 
x0 attgin whatever depended upon the Underſtanding. 

And this was the accidental occaſion that produc'd this 
Treatiſe» But noto whatever cenſure it may undergo in 
the World, Icannot be juſtly blam'd for committing it to 
the Preſs ; fince it was. rather a forc'd then voluntary 
AF. For Grams Perſous having obtain'd Copies of it mn 
Writing (which cannot well be done without ſeveral Errors 
of the Pen) and underſtanding withal , That ſeveral 
Book- ſellers were aboue to Print it, 1 eboug he it better 
zo ſend it into the World correfted and entire, than to let 
zt be Printed from defeftive Manuſcripts. But then 
again, I thought my ſelf oblig'd to make divers Additions, 
which ſwell'd it about a T bird Part, believing the Li- 
mits of the Firſt Eflay 200 ſhort for a Public View. 
And to. that purpoſe we have made it the Subje& of the 

following Diſcom;ſe to explain the End, which we propoſe 
#0 onr ſelves, and the reaſon why we hew included ſo much 


variety of Matter. 
THE 


+ 
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LH. | 
T H E Common 'Treatiſes of Logic.are almoſt: 

vithour number, and .while ever Author: 
ftrives to add ſomething of his 'own, ſomerimes - 
lictle to the purpoſe, ſometimes altogether: from the - 
matter, the Art is become, not" only Obſeure and- 
Fedious, but in a great Meaſure Impertinent and: 
Uſeleſs. 

Thus the Schoolmen-may be faid to have clogg'd- 
and fetter'd Reafon, which ought to be free as Airs. 
and plain as Demonſtration it ſelf, with vain. mif- 
applications of this Art to Notion and Nicety, while 
they make uſe of it only to maintain litigious Cavils - 
and wrangling Diſputes, So that indeed the come 
mon Logics are but as ſo many Counterſcarps to ſhel-- - * 
ter the obſtinare and vain: glorious, that difdain Sub-- 
miſſion - and*Convincement, and**therefore retire. 
within their Fortifications of difficult Terms, wrap: 
themſelves uÞ in Quirk-and Surtlety, and-ſo eſcape- 
* from Realon in the Clouds. and. Miſts of their-own 
Railing. 


; E 'Or remedy of which we are beholden to.this Faz- | 
| | A.3; Wous + | 


; 


The Tranſlators to the Reader. 


' mous Author, who has at length recover'd this Art 
( then a noble Science when nor Pedantic) from 
Night and Confuſion ; clear'd away the Rubbiſh 
that oppreſſed ir, and Prun'd off thoſe Underwoods 
and ſuperfluous Boughs, that over ſhaded and Ec- 
clipſed the light of true wa; al ſo that now Logic 
may be ſaid to appear like Truth it ſelf,naked and 
delightful, -as-bzing freed from the” Pedantic Duſt 
of the Schools. 

It- has had this Influence-upon the World alrea- 
dy, that ſeveral Books have been already Written 
from the Rules of this Logic, not only by the Au- 
thor himſelf, no le Celebrated for his Writings, 
then for many other worthy Actions that recom- 
mend him to the Commonwealth of Learning : 
' Nor is his diligence in: this particular,. leſs tobe ap- 
plauded, for having cleans'd the Augean Stables af 
fo many Syſtems, from ſtudied Barbari/m and Deli 
74m. For which Reaſon this Logic was thrice Re- 
printed in France, fo great was the ſatisfation in 
thoſe Parts; and likewiſe Tranſlated inte Latin for 
Univerſal Benefit 3 and now is rendered into Engliſh, 
as being a ſmall Treatiſe, no leſs Uſeful for the Con» 
duct of Human Life, than to inſtruct and guide us 
wandring in the Labyrinths of Unſertl'd Reaſon. 

Let not the Reader ſlightly paſs theſe Pages over, 
but ſeriouſly digeſt This Are of Thinkeng, and being 
digeſted, let him diſperſe the Applications into all 
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the Judgments, Which be makes of Things, and into- | 


all the 4&ions of his Life, if Knowledge and Under- 
Bauding be his dim. 
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| Faculites of the' Mind are of fingular' uſe; but ex- * 

> a@naſs of Reaſon is univerſally Profrrable upon all , 
occalloris, and i in all the'employmentsf Life. *For ; 

'It Is not only i in the Sciences that 1t 132 difficult thing 3 

to diſcern Trith'fromEtfor; butalfo' in Hl thole | 
'Aﬀairs and Ations 'both/ of the Bady and 'Mind, 7 
"which" are the Det PR Diſcourſe There. 

| is in every irbion al difference; while ſonie kre ? 
- | true and ſome are* falſe ;*  #604erefGre-ie belonggito * 
Reaſon to make the choke. WER ehuſc aright, 
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1 8- The Firſt Diſcourſe. 
are they who are indu'd with an equal poiſe of Wit; 
ſuch as make a wrong choice, are they whoſe 
['| | Judgments are depravd; wherein conſiſts the | 
+ -chizfeſt and moſt important Difference between the | 
; Faculties of the Underſtanding. , . | 
| And therefore ir ought to be: the moſt principal 
Study,,.of a Man to form and ſhape his Judgmear, 
.and te;render it the moſt exact that poffible may 
be ; the” main dim to*which' his utmoſt diligence 
ought to tend. - To this end we muſt make uſe of 
Reaſon, as the Inſtrument to acquire Knowledge, 
and on the other ſide, -we ought to make- uſe. of 
knowledge :to;perfedt :Reaſon. -T ruth. of Under- 
andigg being #finicely of greater. value-than all 
ſpeculative Knowledge, by means of the moſt ſolid 
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mſelvesfrom the knowledge of thoſe Fruitleſs and. 
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"The hidden Secrets an? Myſteries of "thoſe Arts . 
are nvt ofily of lirtle profie,, bur alrogether uſeleſs, it ; 
! Men confider *em only in themſelves and for them- - 
: ſelves, For Men' were not born to employ their 4 
| time in | meaſuring Lines, in examining the pro- © 
portion.of Angles, - or conſidering the different Mos. 1 
tions of Subſtance. Their Souls are too lofty, their * 
Lifetoo- ſhort, their Time too'precious, to buke 
themſelves about ſuch petry Objes. But they are 
obliged to bejuſt,' tobe upright, to be Judicious it + 
all their Dfſcourſes, in all their AQtions, and in all 

Afairs'which rhey undertake. 
br hich Care and Induſtry is'fo much. the more ' - 
neceflary; 'by how much this one *rare PerfeRtion, © 
ExaCtneſs of Judgment, "is to-be admired above -af - 
others: For 'eyery'' where we meet with none bur ' } 
 wandring Underſtandings, uncapable of diſcerning + 
Truth, who in all things take a wrong Courſe ; who  : 
fatisfy themſelves with corrapted Reaſons, and fain * 
Adult Ftapoſs' the Aatne upon others”; who ſuffer 
Kenſeres tobe led away with the ſmalleſt Experi- 1 
etices:/ who are always in Excefſes and Extremities ; 
"who: watitſufficient {taidneſs to preſerve themſelves - 
conft#htts the'Truths'which they know, as adhe- 
ring:-thereto, rather by hazard than ſound ahd judi- | 
tious Choice; or elſe quite contrary, continue ſo ob» 
Ninarely fix" d'3n their Opiriions, that they will nor 
4 much as liſken'to thoſe thar could undeceive them ; © * 
Pho” boldly | decide and determine” Arguments, 4 
Whichthey neither know nor underſtand, and which.,,, 
Were never yet underſtood by any orher WW ho *s 


'|iF The. -Foſ ore 
| makes Aference at / aft. betweer Soraliag nd 

| Speaking ; 9. coly_ judge; of the raph, gh, Things 
the) Vowes::; He rhattalks faguthly | 
aravely, ſpeaks. Reaſon, he chat canpot readi-. þ 
alain him F s ang;ſceqms to be:in;a-heat,: muſt; | 
; Af Ss thay this 4hey. know. | 
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WR is the. neigh yo = Wh are.n0! ahardaics 
he W., ilar ſoever, -which: do. not. ind thegs 
ions. ,_ 'He that has a deſign to. Deceive:the 


Ge ſhall go fail of Perſons as ready to begull'd, 
= the molt E 


culous Foppe 3cs. hall i 
tand: a to. thei, Folly{";And 
deed we.ought notto wander at any-things,while | 

JA ;Pegnle ink atuated with, the, Foole- 
frology, and, Perſons of Gravity 
ndling' LOLDecte:.. Lhere,is a Ceſy 
WO 0 FE Firmament which; ſome 
RY) * Feet; gon 

Qnee,. 4% mn 
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"and. Juſt. "There are three other, Signs 110. 


j 3 lc: which they,call,. =.  OnC A Remy, bo hes 


Bull, the third, a Goat ;,. and;which they ,nughtas 
: well have called an Elephant. a'Cracodile, ona, Rb 
F- wg Now the Notts pFE Bull, bY te Gets 
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4 himſelf than this,” * * ®; 4 
/ > Bufas this amientment is -greatly' to he defi? d and 


| pany of :dull:arid-iNupid Heads which are not to. be © 
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_ of what: 'they 'only know-obſcutely'and; confu 
I B Z 


Scienoes,- but of the 


- Miſearriapes' that have not” their ſures from: fore.» : 
 Qrtor*65 DefeR of Judgment." "So that thete is no 
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gant as- -rheyrare,: there are perſons that t "te ir ths; 

abroad for ſunnib War aricothjers tea Ps 
lieve chemsi 15d Hong 0 | 
|: !Dhis Fallhovd'sf this: Underſtanding! is'not '6nl al 
che Cauſe of thofs Errorstharare intermix'd 5n" 
greateſt part'of thoſe Faults KT 
Crimes*that 'are committed iti Civil Life and Con--# 
verſation,' of unjuſt Quarrels, of ill grounded Law-"4 
fults,1of zalhi Advice, and'of Entevprizes: ill contri-- 
ved-and worl 'nnariaged;'* "There are few of thefe + 
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Defe@ which it "more corigerns a: Man to correct 3 mM” 


wiſh's fory 16 is it ec qually as difhoule-'rs: maidtain, 
ing ir deperidh-miuchvuporF that theafare. of Intel: © ; 
Iyencez\ which we: bring* Ito the "World ar” our-- 
Firth; For common Sence no isfach Volgar Quillity: 
ts Men rake' i; to be. [There ae an inhnue Come 


reformed by JnſtruCtion, but by reſtraining tHtnt-,! 
within' thoſe bounds which are proper fortherr,Ca- "2 : 
pacitys: and hindring em frommedling with: thoſe... 
things of which they are uticapable. | Nevertheleſd, 4 
"is very'true, /thit thegreateſt part of thefallacious © 
Judgments! among: Men proceed not from this.Prig- 
eiple, 'as being rather caus'd by the precipitation of |} 
the Brain, «hd through def&@of- Conſideration # } 
from wherice'it'comesto"paſs;that rhey judge rſhly 
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FE The little regard and love of Truth in Men, is the |! 
+ Reaſon that they take fo. httle. pains, the: chiefelt } 
| part of their time, to diſtinguiſh what is-zrue from | 
what is_falſe.. | They; admir; into theit. Breaſts all | 
+ ſorts of Diſcourſes and [Tenents; rather chuſfing - to 
* ſuppoſe them to be. true, than to examine 'em. | If 
| Ll they underftand them not, they are willing to be- 
[|| FF - lieve that others do. And thus they-load their me- 
||| & mories with an infinite number of Falfitics, and af- 
terwards argue upon thoſe Principles, :never conſt- 
dering what they ſay, or what they think. - -; . |! ' 

Vanity and . Preſumption alſo contribute very 
much to'this Miſcarriage. They think it a ſhame 
[| FF to doubt, and not to know ; and they rather chule 
1! 'FÞþ to talk, and: determine” at -a venture, than to ac- 
FF knowledge their not being ſufficiently inform te 
judge aright.”* Alas ! we are full of > - ae and 
Error, and yet it is the-moſt difficule labour 1n: the 
World to draw fromthe Lips of Men fuch a Confeſ- 
ſion a#this, I am at a ftand, I am at a ſtand; though 
ſo julPand ſo conformable to their Natural Condt- 
LLON;. +, ry. 404-13 VNG C3206 

Others. there are, on the other . fide, who nor 
© having wit enough th know that. there are a thou- 
IF fand things full of obſcurity and uncertainty; and 
* yet out of another ſort of Vanity, defirous to let 
the World ſee that they are not ſway'd by popular 
Credulity, take a pride ' in maintaining that there 
WIE} is nothing art all certain. Thus, they diſcharge 
WHT themſelves | of the trouble of Examination, and * 
WET miſguided by this evil Pringple, they none 
''! mo 
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; | Extravagance of human. Wizz which, though it 
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moſt conſtant Truths, even of Religion it ſelf. _ 
This is a Source of Pyrroniſm, which is, another 
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! appears quite contrary to the raſhneſs of thoſe that 
} decide and determine all things, flows ;neyertheleſs | 
| from the ſame Spring, that is. to-ſay, want of Ccn-.» 4 
| ideration;. For . as the one .will:not take the pains *- 
j to find out Error, the other will not be at the * 
| trouble to. face Truth with that ſtedfaſtneſs which 


5 Station. _ She. cauſes us to, 
$ are doubt 
| ouſly to, 
| of the Pyrronians, which do. no way. deſtroy the 
| .in the very Judgments of thoſe that-propoſe *'em. 


-— 


| a World, Sun and a Moon, -or-whether the whole ? 


that are perſwaded of - what they aver, but a Sect - 


is requiſite for convincement.” , The leaſt glimmer---* 
:ng {offices to make:the one believe notorious Fall--- - 
hoads.; .and.to the other is a ſufficient fatisfaQion * 
to make, «m queſtion the eſt coretin Bug. 
as well in the one as the other ; .it is-only want of - | 
Induſtry that produces ſuch different Effects... ; 
True Reaſon places all things in. 4heir pr, 
auſes cruple alF things. 
.to re) & w þ is falſe, and n C [-- 14 
wiedge what is:clear and evident; _ 
without contenting-our ſelves with vain Arguments - 


4 2 
Cn 
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rational Aſſurance we-have of things .certain, nor 
No Man ever ſeriouſly doubted whether there were: } 


were bigger than” its part? Men may outwardly 4 
ſay with. their Lips .that they doubt ſach a thingy”. * 
but they can never affirm it in their hearts. There» : 
fore Pyrroniſm cannot. be call'd a Se& of . People 


ly. do they contradict one - * 


of - Lyars, So. frequent 
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another ir og of their Opintons, thend 
Hearts nor being able to accord with their Tongues 
m y find th Minthigney' Who tas eiltitavour'd'yy, 
WE thzt Seftito thisUrteb Age! * For after hel 


"Ir fi rind, that the Acadeinit's differed from the i 


obable 
| thts Wor Ee Ry thing} 
EC an | cies : Nor toes he ſpeak 
4 pigte of Sibtilty : They are words 


TOTP him before he" was aware, and thatf} 


p ded. front the” bottom! 6f Nature; which thi 
alſtiood of Opinion canriot ſtifle,” * ' © 
Bur the mifchiefis, that in' things that ate not ſs 
fubje& to Serice, theſe Perfons' that” Place" theit 
Wile! delight in Adabting 4lF things; wy hor per 
Titttheir Wit ts upply It ſelf tb whattriight cort 
fry their Jud as korifthey doy rivtery (light 
If 5 whith inehns they fall flkes TFolnihtary fuf: 
-andrdvering Aba Religion, *as be 
Lark lea dave thar ſtars of Darkn-which they 
*Precure. to thcmlelves; arid* mote conventient to ab 


ay the ſtings "and-repr roaches of © their Coomſeiefice 
and give 'the free Rela ts their paſſis,” 

* Seeing chef, thab theſe" Teregularities of. hs Uni 
*Gerftardings, which appeat” {> bppoſite, while « the 
 nt* pives caſte belief to What is obſcure Arid incor 
Mi, 1 BB other Mill-queſtiths yd Ind*evÞ 


deny hifveyetthe fine Sturtt $ 
"of atrentiFeStugy to diſcern te Pr 0 the either 
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is Silible, 'ſitjee there is bur one Way to! oard) our...} 
Fſelves' froth=thbſt Miſcarriages, by reifying our+ 
do ents and out Thoughts, with mature and ©? 
he| ſtudious-Deliberation. Which is the only hit g 
the abſolutely neceſlary to defend a Man from Surpriſes. -* 
af E6rav't6'what the Academe: affirmv'd, that irivim-- 
ihEoMbl&t find our the: Truth, tnlefs we had the 7 
i $rharls oF it} "a8 it would be impoſſible to know a, | 
SY Runagate Shave, if met by chance, unleſs his pecu- ©; 
IN har- mak vere know, it is a meer friyoJous piece -* 
oY of fubrilty. For as we.need' no other' marks to di- | 
ay ftinguiſh Light from Darkneſs. but the Light it ©: 
"uy wa fo; ThE? do we'need any other marks to di | 
. | ſftinguiſh*T ruth;* 'than''the. brightneſs of the Evt - 1 
ſo dence which ſirrokinds ir," *and'ſubthies and'convinces * 
cITY the UnderBtending, yas Ws ppoſitidii.'  Sothilt © 
- tents of the 


ah | 


1 all the A pufnents A Philoſop heriafe riot os 
IM ro: preverit the Soul' from” ventii her ſelf 't9 © 
ie Truth; whe fully penetrated by its pierc Rays, 


uf chin iey"areabl'to hinder the" Eyes front Reing, + 
- when wo! "aig. LE they' are pefeed by the: phe 
7 : Bur ibeall the Updctſtanding ſuffers ir Taifto Be _ 
ao: fornetiivies abuſed by” falle Appeirainee, for want 
of necefary confidetation;” and " becauſe'it has not. 
Attain*dto a "Knowledge of +hings by long and dif- 
ficult Fxamivation, moſt eextairily it would be 'of 
great Advantape to find our Rulesfor the improve- "7 
| &h of Truth, that ſo it might bes 
i / f come more eafie and more ſurely feudal; ; njor is _} 
4re —_— but that ſuch: Rules might be found 
gn Bs OUls 
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out. For ſince that Men are frequently deceivel 


in their Judgments, and ſometimes again. as rights : 
ly underſtand when the argue one while ill, anothe!} 
while well; and after they have argued ill, are-ca# 


Ef - pable to/ſee their Error ; 'tis but obſerving. by re þ 


6 


fleting upon their own. thoughts, what .methodl 


they follow'd when they argued.well, and what was 
the cauſe . of their miſtake, when they.happen'd :tc 


[ * be deceived y and, by. vertue of thoſe reflections, tof 


frame Rules to themſelves, whereby to avoid being 
ſurprized. for the future. 4 
This is properly that which the Philoſophers un- 
dertake, and which. they make. ſuch magnificent 
promiſes to perform ; | and. therefare if we. may be: 
lieve *em, they furniſh, us in thas ſort of: Learning 
which they deſign to this purpoſe, calling it by the 
name of Logie, with a'Light ſufficient to- 'diffipate 
all thoſe Clouds that» darken our Underſtanding. 
[They corre& all: the Errors of our Thoughts, -and 
give us ſuch infallible.Rules that we cannot miſs the 
'Fruth,-and ſo-neceffary withs), -rhat without them 
' It is impoſſible to know any thing of. certainty, 
+|  .Theſeare the Applauſes which they themſelves give 
* their own Precepts. But if-- we confider what we 
find by Experience concerning the uſe which theſe 
Philoſophers have-made of thoſe Rules, asawell in: 
Logic as in other parts of Philoſophy, we may: 
+ have ſufficient cauſe ro-miſtruſt the verity of their. 
Promulcs. | pts. Bo) -3x; 


But becauſe it js not juſt to rejeQ whatever is be-}Þ 
neficial in Logic, becauſe of the ill uſe that is made. 


» _ 
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ivell of it; and for that is is not probable this ſo many 
ight4 great Wits,” who have fo ſedulouſly ſtudied the | 
other Rules of Reaſoning, could find out nothing that was +: 
re-ca# ſolid and material; and laſtly for that Cuſtom has | 
y rey introduc'd a kind of neceſſi ity for us to have at leaſt 
thodſ- a rough knowledge of Logic, we thought it mighe 
f was) in ſome meaſure contribute to the publick Advan- * 
dof} tage, to- draw from thence whatever it contain'd | 
s, tof moſt ſerviceable to reQikie our Judgmens. © And this 
eing] ischiefly the deſign of this Treatiſe, together with | 
| ſomenew RefleQions that came into our Thoughts 3 
while the Pen was in our hands, 'and which indeed 2 
make up the greateſt and moſt confiderable part of ? 
the whole. : 
. - For we find that the ordinary Philoſophers | had 
i no other intention than to ſer down: the Rules ef 
ite} good and bad Arguments, : Now though it cannot. 
gf beſaid that theſe "Rule are altogether uſeleſs, ſince 
nd many times they ſerye to diſcover the Fraud of in- 
asf tricate'and puzling 'Arguments, and'to diſpoſe oury 
mi thoughts to'argue and*refel in a more convincing;? 
Y. 8 manner; nevertheleſs we are - not to believe that; 
e 

- 

: 

) 


this benefit extends yery far ; the greateſt part of | 
the Errors: of Met' not conliſting in their ſuffering] 
therpſelves to be deluded by ill Conſequences, but: 
in permitting themſelves to be (way'd by falſe judg-} 
ments, from whencefalſe Conſequences are drawn. 
And this is that for which they who have hither-} 
to treated of Logic have found but little Remedy 3; 
'F and whichis therefore the Subje& of the 'new Roy 
/ Ry bag fleRtions ſo frequent | in this Treatiſe,- i 
"HG -. *4NCV g 


w 
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Nexyertheleſs, we. are: obliged 4o, acknowledgd 
.that'cheſe \Refleions. which: we cdl new, ;becau C 
:they are not' to be found in:Conimion Logres, 4tKh 
FL} -not-all the: Author's own ; but that-we have bo 
FF... rowed ſome from the Writings of a Famous Philo” 

| 
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ſopheriof: this Age, wherein,appears as much perf 
-picutty.;and.eurioſity ef:)Wir, as there does confugli 


bf | :fioninothers.., Some few other Reflections we have 
( | -alſo drawn from ' a [ſmallManyſcripe' of the deceasdi[1 
| Monſieur Paſchal, entitled, . The: Soul of | Geometry, grid! 
Fr this is that which we have made uſe of in the Niathſp! 
F| | Chapter of the firſt part of the Difference betweenſ 
| the Definitions of Nap, and. the Definitions of fl; 
Thing,and the five Rules which are explainedin the 
|; Fourth Part; more largely handjed there than in}: 
|} This Treatiſe. 
Fri Asto what wehave taken out of the LP Nedrd Lo- 
| -gic Books, our following Obſervations declare. 
FF In the firſt place we had a delign to bring into. 
Fi} -this Treatiſe all- that was really .beneficial in others, 
{"-25 the Rules of Figures, the Diviſions of. Terms and 
{ Ideas, with ome RefleQions ,upon.the Propoſitions: 
{| other things we thought of little uſe, as the Care- 
i þ £ories or Predicaments-and- Places ; but becauſe they 
,were ſhort, ealie and common, We did not think 
{ fitro omit em with a caution however,. what judg- 
' ment to make of ? £m, to the end they might not be 
{ thought more uſeful than indeed they, are. 
We were more doubtful what todo with certain 
+.other Things, ſuffigiently knotry, but of little pro- - 
|| fi, as the C Conprrfor. of Propoſitio Wzons, the Demonſtra- 
ba tiow 
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ledge 21:0f the Rules of Figuies': . - but at:le engl! we r&s 
ecauſslved not to leave 'em out, the difficulty it ſelf nov - 
s, 4rd ing altogether! uſeleſs ; :; For true it 4 13, that wherr 4 
e bor does not terminate; in. the knowledge of ' any * 
Philo oth, we'may have. reaſon to ſay, Stultum eſt-dif® * 
1 perſſciles Bond nugas, Tis a Fodlifh | thing td labour-an 
onfug;frewt trifles. | Yet are:they;:n08 altogetber-ro-be * 
haye@voided, when they lead 349 ſomething of Trathy 
eas dJince it may -proVe'to a; Mans, Advantage to-Exefh 
'#nd{ciſe bimſelt in the undarfnnging of: Truchs that al = 
mthncricate, * 
'cenſ# There are ſome Ft 2-4 that only Jigeſt light 4 
; of fand delicate ;Dier,. and» there, are - ſome Wits that" - 
the cannot apply rhemſelves;to the ſtudy of:other-thag 
 1n Jeafie,'Truths array 4-in;the Ornaments of Eloquence. 2 
+ [Both the (one ahd the other 45 4] niceneks nor. to. be 5 
-0- | commended, or rather a real Weakneſs; - For. a 

Man mult endenxout:t to enable: himlelf to diſcover- 7 

to f Truth, when it; is moſt concealed and envelopped, * 
5, | and'to Teſpedt her in what ſhape ſoever ſhe appea! 2alhe 
d |} Forif a. Man be not able to.:ſurmount- that; pigenels_- 
: | and-diſtaſte;-which. is eaſily. conceived of. 
- | that appear. a litde. Subtle and. Scholaſtic,: | _ 8s - 
7 | -but. thereby - contra} and.. {hcivel, gp. his: Uac I 
: | ſtanding, -and; render-þim(elf .uncapable;. 50 aFPfey, 2 
| | hend any,more than whar'is to be known by a. long - 
Series of ſeveral Propoſitions. . So-that .when ang E 

'Truch depends upon three or; four- Principles. which ; 

he muſt necefJarily confider and Rudy all at;;one 3 

.- time, he is amazed and: foiled, and . many times. 7 
<kond of the knowledge of ſeveral things ar 4 
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Advantageous ; which is a-Fault of great Conſ, bf 
p20 -nt 

The Capacity of Mais Underſtanding; ſhrink jb 
or dilares its ſelf according to uſe and cuſtom, ana 
FF therefore for-the enlarging of the Intelle& the MÞi 
FF. thematicks and all difficult Studies chiefly conduceſ} L 
| for they cauſean Expanſion of Thoughts, - and ex 
erciſe' *em-in diligence, and-embolden then in { 
yy confidence to' ſtick to what: they know. 
'Thek are the Reaſons that induced us not tq0 
|} omit thoſe thorny Subjes, and to diſcourſe of thenſs! 
i” asnicely as any other Freatiſe of Logic. The 
tf whothink them tedious,” may forbear to read them} 
+} and indeed we have already given them that ca 
| tionat the beginning, 'that they may -have no rea: , 
} fonto complain, ſince it is at-their own choice to 
*#- read or letthem alone. 
: | Nordid wethink it neceſſary | to mind the diſguſt 
| I - .of ſome Perſons that abhor certain terms of Art, ſl 
>. fram'd' only 'to retain ' more eafily the ſeveral Fill 
- ures of | Argumentation, as 'if they were ſome 
"Charms in Magic; and frequently ſpend their in- 
| Gpid Jeſts upon Baroco and . Baralipron,” as being too 
* Pedantical ; for we looked upon their Puns to be 
b More Pedantical than the words ; for there is no- 
+ Tthivg Ridiculous in the Terms, provided they be 
F not adored for too great Myſteries ; for it would 
be very abſurd indeed for a Man that was going to 
difpute, to admoniſh his Opponent before- hand that 
| he intended to diſpute 1 in Baroco or Fela K: 
* Men ſometimes make an ill uſe of that reproach, 

Oh: 


A RJ a ” . 


Conſ@f.. Pedayery, and ſometimes: fall into it themſelves, 

_ While they lay it upoirothers. : - Pedanrry is a Viceot 
hrinſghe Mind not Jof | the: Profeffion ; for there:are Pe- 
- anWants in all Habits, of all Conditions and all Qual - J 
> Mg#ies. To utter Law and nican things in bombaft * 
duceJExpreffions, to bring in Greek ' and Latin by: Head * 
d ex 1d-Shoulders, to be:in a pelting chafe abour' the 
in JOrder ofthe. Attick Months,: the Habits of the Ma 
| "{cedonians orfuch like: Frivolous Diſputes ; outragh 
Xt tfouſly-to abuſe another, that is not of his Opinion 3 
henfſabout; a paſlage in Saetonius 3- or about the Erimo« 
heylogy of a Word, as if his Religion-and his Country. 
em$1ay-at Stake ;.to endeavour to! raiſe all the World ©; 
A againſt a: Man; ._ A$ a:Diſturber ofthe Peace' of 5 
e2-1 Chriſtendom, -that has:not-a- venerable Opinion of * 
toll Cicero, 25 Fulins: Scaliger 'has  endeavour'd to doi a - | 
oainſt Eraſmus ; to intereſt himſelf for the Reputa- ? 
aRÞ} tion of an antient Philoſopher, as if he wert one of ; 
rr, | bis neareſt Relations; thisis properly that which en- } 
"rf titles. a Man to::Pedanrry, i: But: tro: make: uſe of a _ * 
| term of Art ingeniouſly found out, for the caſe:ot * 
1» | the Memory, may-be cafily allow'd/ without any 
o || ſuch:Reproach. - tgpdooet Trl 
e || © -It remains that we. ſhould give a (Reaſon for 0 2? 
| 


mitting:ſo-many Quelſttons 2s are found in the com- 4 
mon. Logic-Books, as-thoſe: which are handled 'in' = 
the Prolegomenas, univerſal 4 parte res, Relations, and' + 
ſuch like. To-which it may ſuffice toanſwer, that: 4 
they, belong. rather to- Metaphificks than to Logic, 
- $-though-that was not the principal Reaſon: that in-' - 3 
{| $x6ed ws fo to do; for when we believe that ſuch" 4 
| 5 | or 
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i þ .erifach pun et Pres RT Wen cf D 
[} | - neat; Zris not:mterial-46: whap Science: ir! belt i 
| : Y -The-ordeniogc of various forts'of :Rnowledge uF 
WF F - free as! ither ranging arid methodizing Letters :ini 
|| Printinp-houſe, provided the: Method: be! natys gi 
 fFis' ſufhicient:that the-thing inſerted: be ſerviceh 
46: our wiſe,-and not! to; conſider wherher'tir Beb 7 ) 
T23gn, but whether it be-proper,/and\ thereforelitÞ 
Mhat1you: ſhall;nicer in{ this TTreatiſe )withfovenſſ 
things appertaining to Phyſik; and* Erhicksy! and fi 
auch Metupinſicks" as : are-neceſſary-to be known 
EF} though, as for:rthoſtithings weto-nor pretend:t 
F |. have. borrow'd fromany other: Perſon. Whatevel 
Fr miyp>be* ſerviceable-to: Tidgic zppertains to it: An 
 indecd: it's a-ridieutonsxhing::to: ſe. how: fever: 
FF Authors torment thomſclives,: eſpecially: Remy 'wnl 
& the Renfts, : though rotherwiſe? Men of Sehce;* irq 
* bound thejurifdiction, of every Sciente,-and co keep 
* | themfromrentrenching one uponwiorhes,' a5 if x ef 
+ were markingy out thelimirsof Kingdoms] 'or bates 
7 mngthe Prerogatives ohPartamems:"; 1A Joi 
"| \{But:ahaw which induc'd :us wholly to-lay-\afidelj 
| | theſe School-queſtions was not barely their dificull 
*Þ ts andtheir being -out bb uſe, +for we have haridledf 
2 : A af the lame Nature; but. becauſe [that has 
wing ſa many.bad qualities, we thougherhey might 
” be diſpensd wich, - without :ouffend 1ng-apy; perſony 
| þ a being folittle-refgarded-or. eſteemed; ©. X47 050] 
"+ For itcbahoves' us. to.make a great: difference bes 


. we proae yetions with which-the Wrisd 
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+ titigh oP). Philolophers-2arc mnſ1gaihcantly ſtulled, 
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: Judbme Tow uſficiently contenit'db he IF 1or$ 
in zemſelyes ; and others there are” hich are” cles + ? 
pe is fared and: authentick, and which are* notoriouflþ\ 4 
rs.infſandled/in the Wir 654 of Perſons otherwile* of F 
aturi #1 ur Eſteem, of #27 W212; 039977 7 F- 
ceab . AO opate. ir-ſeems'to be a kind of Olin ; 
beb fl upoHi't in reference rothole celebrated and come 3 
elif Þ on Opinions, how falſe? ſ6ever they” May" 'be 
: pay: fo bs, 'not to be ignorant of what has' 'beery 
nd} Jad concerning” them, * We owe that Civilityz of 
(ache? rhir Juſtice, not" ro theit- falſhooT!; whe - þ 
Selerves it not," but to Men prejudiced aghioft _—y 
reveſto prevent” their rejeQing: what others value with# _; 
AnSout Examination. It "being bur reaſonable-to purs 
verdhaſc at the trouble of underſtanding thoſe Gp] | 
'anWÞns, the priviledge to fcorn *em. © + 7 73 09939? 28 
"4 | Butthers is a greater liberty allow in reference - © 
ef 5 the” foftmer, and thoſe - Lbgical ofles whith WE. | 
wn thdup hdr to omit Are of thattature + (They? 
w/ ave chiles conveniente,' that they are of little Credir,. * 
i Fhotonly*in tbat' part of the World where they are 
Sda Jlinknown,” bur even amony thoſe that profeſs ts 
*ultcach *ern. © No Man, God be thanked ; "lth the 
leg part of Univerſal s parte Tei, the Onities of Reafon;- tot A 
aa} Secind Intentions, and-ſo-we have no reaſon 't6 fear 
leaſt any one ſhould be offended, for: patſing tl + 
over in Silence. 
Nor will it be amiſs to advertize. the Readers, | 
that we have allow 'd our ſelyes/a: «diſpenſation, not” 
paliteySeo followthe-Rules of Method alrogerher' 
$98, as hayingler Hoya Things in the Four:h 
EO Part, -- 


"a 


r8 _ The Firſt Diſcourſe. . ; 


Parr, which relate to the Second and Third, Bi 


RN 


_ PX 


we did. it of ſet purpoſe, becauſe we thought 8 


more proper to ſee. in one and the fame place, 


that was neceſlary to. render a Science altogeth 


perfe&t, which is the main-defign of the-methi 


handled in the Fourth' Part, and. for that reaſon 


was that we reſerved the Diſcourſe of. Axioms ant 


Demonſtrations for that place. - 


And thus we have well nigh given ye a prolped 


of our deſign in this Logic. Peradventure for 


this there will be very few that will reap any Add 
vantage by it, becauſe it is not their Cuſtom uſually 


to practice Precepts:-by expreſs RefleCtions. Never 


theleſs, we hope that they who will carefully per{ 


uſe theſe Sheets, will recive ſuch a Tincture fron 


' thence, as will render them more exact and folidj 
intheir. Judgment before they. perceive it ; as ther 
are vertain Remedies that cure the Diſeaſes of the 
Body, by augmenting and fortiiying the vigour of 
the Parts. However it be, the Treatiſe will benof} 
long trouble to any one ; for they who are bur a 
little. before- hand in the World of Learning may 


read and con it in ſeven or eight days, and it is : 
hard caſe, if. in. a [Treatiſe that contains ſo muck 
Variety, they do not find ſomething. ſufficient tc 
repay their trouble, 
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THE SECOND 


2% ISCOURSE. 


1 taining an Anſwer to the Principal Ob- 


Bed Jeet ogy 4nd, fhis Fas 
ral... 

AGF HEY who al venture to impart their Works 

all f to publick view muſt: reſolve at the fame 

Ver time to have as many. Cenſurers as Rea- 

rs, Nor ought this Condition to appear either. 

Muſt or. burthenſam-For it they-are: really uninte- 

ſed, they. ought tg have abandon'd.theit: Ptoprie= 

in making the thing publick; and: from that'time! 

pk upor-it wich-the fame irdifference,as upon the 

'orks of a Stranger. 

\'Fhe only right that they can reſerve to ea 
Bires: is that of correcting what ſhall be found de+ 

ay Qive,to-which. end thoſe various Cenſures' that are 
* Made: of Books, are very.advantagebus: - For-they! 
Cle always profitable wherr they are juſt; and when 
[o@njuſt, they: do no. barm. 

N evertheleſs. Prudence ſometimes requires that 
pon ſeveral Occaſions: we ſhould ſubmit to,Cen-- 
res not, always altogether fo juſt ; for though they 
o nat;make- appear the thing reprovwd to be bad, 

Mey ſbew us at leaſt that ir. is.not-proportionable ra 
he. Lg of thaſs that find fault. . Now it 
ig 
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b 5 i fo] Mi Je Second 'Difeourſe. _ | 


"me 4 ww - 497 


is bitter wins es if .ir may be bane withi 


be co [ conveniencerto chuſe 
Te p HR flying thetudicic 


not ro-iſp eghoſgwh enot fe 
IE Te De Kacan but 
xv will be Men of Wir and Intelligence, 
«© Thuzzit were to: be. wiſh'd; that Men would: 
| Took upon the firſt Editions of Books, but-as r1 
Eflays which the Authors propoſe to the Learned 
underſtand their Sentiments of the Compoſition: 
the end" thar :by4a” Colleftion:of various! Thoug 
| and Cenſures, they: may. effdeavour'uppn: a ſeg 
 - review-to bring their Work to Perfection to they 
E |; moſt of their Capacities:: ; 
$ * *- And thisis the: Courſe. we would willingly haj 
7 Takenin the: Second Edition of. this Logic 3'had:v 
i heard more than whatthe World: had already fa 
F= of: the former.Nevertheleſs we have'done:whar: 
+- could; as having added,ſftruck out,and correfed { 
reral things according; to: the thoughts of thoſe wl 
were fo: kind as /tb Jerus know their ObjeCtions. 
| *1:And firſt of all forthe Language, ure have alme 
I every thing follows the; < of. two Perſon 
. whowpave themſelves che: trouble:ro-obſerve ſom 
18 *, faults that were crept in through Inadvertency;Zail 
[rain Expreſſions which they thought'-were a 
FF propegly choſen. Nor did-weadhers/to theit Op 
nions tit} by Conſultation with'others,we- found thi 
all 'theit Qpintons agreed:In which vaſe Wwe: though 
we might:be-allow'd: our!Liberty,-! is ©! 
:: The! Reader will find/more- Addirions: then A 
i ny 


. 
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will y "7 ordmervg 
judicic 
5% 1 So has Hos De re 
DU ich we: 'thougbtno-Ler t6 our. further F ogrelss .- 
ieving that they thermle|v5s whe made /epamayls 
ould efarifd mbenh' widens alpos 
fab ;hot we.dig.Fos1wbith Gauſs it Wok teas > 
arnedB;iG.co-mewtn 9; Halwer'1th-tho chiefelt, of;! thaſs--> 
iriong bjcRticns:! --; IW H a * 
hug. Some.there werk oflundedarabe Tilz,0f gh: oy * 
FF (Thinking, ihftead of whichthey, would have: 3 
®Fhe Art of a1e/b:Redforiong, But We 4 Wles: £m.19,Gpndle + 
'F erthat.in xegard:ahe Ain and; ; Dplgn af, Log = 4 By 
7 > give Rules: foal the; Actions, of rom Oq 
q-1 ing and as well fopdample! Keas,, as hr:Judp men. # 
"'F 3 there-was no-other: word d.chat. one 
"prel andrdallihole Ifferept AQions 6 nereay =. . 
1 ord: Thought comprebends:em all, Simple: 1d; 
no0gN\es Sas ard hgh, mogk guns ans 
bees 
t necellg- 5 


al lt, Soba at 0 {ay ich 
pe Paintings tht) Ay wort oo Pn Q + Kala oj 
Ogj {es it- (90) bean Anuta;Bainrfy, n nit i Th 64lt no "8 
| &þ 4 Agcompis,; <: 3 2691 : 1 45V x "SO ge) D 
ugh... Ther another. Okjndtion; again th ther woke þ 
"Pride of things drawn trom/aher;Sclewess dlilcound & 
I & in this Logic. Wick becauſe, ir, afſaul "ha be 
74 | | 3 
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whole: Delign, and gives us dearcatibeyi to expli 
our ſelves, 'it'is neceſſary to-examine with ſo'my. 
the more care. To what purpoſe, fay they;Fe 
; this morley, variety of "Rhetoric, Ethics, Phyſic, Wt 
* @aphyſics and Geometry * >” When wethought-to mic 
only with Logical Precepts, we are tranſported < 
a {uddain into the Upper Region -of the moſt lo 
and: notional Sciences, before the Author kn 
whether we underſtandithem or not. Rather ou! 
he not to have confider'd, that if we had all th 
Sciences: already perfe&,, we ſhould have no # 
-of his Logic * ? And had-it not been better for 
to have'-given us a plain and down-right * Ec 
with” Rules ' explain'd © by- Examples -drawn. fri 
common Things, 'than \to encomber them wi 
pert plext and intricate Notions:” 's 221 
| "Pi they who argue thus, -have not ficient 
 - <confider'd, that the greateſt diſadvantage to a Bop! 
14s, not 'to- be read'; ſince it can only be feryiceabÞ 
_ 06 thofe*thar read it. And ſo whatever contribu 
T0 caufe'a Book to! be read, contributes'to render 'Yf 
wuſefnl.' Now it 45 certain, that had [ grarified the) 
'Fancies, ard mide a dry barren Logic 'with' th 
&. -uſual Example of - Animal and” Horſe , "how exact lo 
ever and methodical it might have'been, it wou 
| 5 KG augmented the number 'of-ſ6' many oth 
Books, of which the World'isfull;: and which a | 
thereftive never read, Whereas it is this Colle 
"on of differetit* 'Fhings that has proctir'd the Sale « 
'this, and 'caus'd it 'to be with tefs antioyance ail 
diltaſt than others; - "ll 
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The Second Diſcourſe. 
' expl{Nevertheleſs this was not the-principal Aim we 
f'mfl in this mixture ; for we are apt to believe we * 
hey;Fe follow'd the moſt natural and moſt ufeful way 
fie, Mhandling this Art, by applying a Remedy, as 
o mifſch as in us lay, to an inconvenience, that rens 
Yted(F'd the Study of it almoſt Fruitleſs.«. ©. _ --- 
{ laffThe Experience ſhews ns, thar of a Thanfand. 


o 


a 


— 


'kning Men thardearn Logic,” there are hardly Ten 
ouſt know any thing of it, ſix Months after they 
1 ch&Ye performed their Exercifes. Now the real cauſe 
> nithis ſo frequent either forgetfulneſs or negligence 
ri hFms to be this, for that all the SubjeQs treated' of 
oof Logic, being of themſelves abſtracted and'remote 
fraþm uſe, the Exatnples alfo by which they are"exs 
wikkin'd are no way taking, and ſeldom 'diſcours'd 
Yotherwhere ; 'fo that making nu impreſſion upon 
entiſe Fancy, they are with the greater difficulty re- -. 
Bogpin'd in memory, which ſaddainly loſes all the Ideqy 
abhad a while ago conceiv'd. "1 3 £"” 20 
ng Moreover finding theſe:common Examplesnot 
+ Ythcient to prove thar the Art it ſelf may be ap- 
helfy'd to-any thing uſeful, they accuſtonr themſelves 
thy immure Logic within it ſelf, not ſuffering it ta 
'ſqeend any farther ; whereas Logig,was invented 
ulg be ſerviceable, as" an Inſtrument "to the reſt of 
hae Sciences ; ſo that having never ſeen'irs true uſe, -, 
afFey never make any uſe of ir, but are glad ro'be, * 
49 of it, as of: a mean and 7 crofelbl Knows * -4 


USC. $ ; "IJ ; a 
i} For remedy of which Inconyeniency, we thought 
Jthe beſt way not to ſeperate Logic, according to 
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E..: 24 WB Ti he. Second. Diſcourſe. i 
" the uſual Cuſter ..fo Far from. the relt of the IE: 
| ences, for: the Service of which it - was delignſp/e 
- þuttojoin them rogether both the one and the oth 
$.'by the means,of Examples drawn from ſolid Rea 
ding; -ſhewing at the fame time both the Rules 2 
he Pradtce, fo- Yag end.chat- ſo; the Scholar. mi 
yo eartt-to y judge of f tbole Sciences by Logic, and 
- tain Logic in his Memory, by be help - of | 
Fines. 1 
.So;that this Variety is fo far from being a me 
'@i darken theſe Precepts,that nothing can contrib 
4nore.to. brighten-and explain them ; for of the 
ſelves.they jare .too; ſubtil. to: make any ſmpret 
upon.the ] lind, - if rherebe not ſomething to on 
them plea ing and acceptable to the Fancy. 
'T herefore to render this mixture the more 


b "Zeptable; we have not borrow'd Examples at aw 
> > ure from. thoſe we. _ but have made choice 


L w he '"moſt important P os of Truth, and whi 
\ gnight. be poor aþ e to the Rules and Prig 
\ *plesto nd. out-the Truth, in other Matters, wh 

C ) ndled at the fame time. | 
, as. to what. concerns Rhetot 

der.d at. there is little advantage to; 

from.th: WNT for the finding out of Thougl 

and Embelliſhments, Our wir furnil 

Re his; Uſe afprds. us 5 Expreſfor ON, i 

1gures. and. Ornaments they are many ric 

BY uper <a 49 that all the Benefir from. the 

, conſiſts in avoiding certain, evil Habus of Writ 


þ 4 "and Speaking, a an pn and Rhe 
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Y nowing and. ks hols I he ts 
Wooks that expreſly | PR ws 17, elaſt -- 
page of choc Pare, ſhowing the Nature 6f" 
X ed, Stile, at rhe-fame time, Gas aha of Fl 
; X diſcovers the ww Rule By pry emgoet =. 
Foow Legitimates Spurious Figures. 'TheC! Chap-' J 
| e where we. treat of. Places in general, may very 
uch avail to prune off theſupertiuous- I 
of vulgar Argunifſdts. That Article: wherein-are | 
r£d our fallo Ind ill-cohering Ritiochumitees.* : 
ws which the Vain-glory of-long and orvamental- © 
ing frequemly engages many; "while: - 
ot LE Ms onal ume of Fl thc F0* 
ceſipaſer by-the by, -a- moſt. "Ee 
Storick, than, which: ef 


{ voking thoſe to whom, we p gi ect i 
I ſharp-and biring We arc; 
; ſeveral Errors, heh are _theferc 
the- more dangerous, by how,muckthe 
difficult E vheeys ue ll, a + 
tiſe-would: nor perid | mbre 
- if have done ; nevertheleſs, Iam apr-[to * be 
y mw -ke dowe'in ES of falle- 


The Second Diſcourſe. 

_ Good and Evil, in (the Firſt Part, as alſo-1n that of 
 ther,Chapter of fallacious arguing that happens i 
 Giyil Converſe, :that-Men may: ſee the Jarge exten 

- of-it, and-how-it conduces'to 'diſplay a great: pai 

of human Irregularities. | 

\ There is nothing in Mereplyf cs more conf 
rable- than the Original of our 1deas, © and the fe 
peration'of Spiritual Ideas, from Forms CorporealF: 

The diſtintion of the Soul from the Body, _ thi E; 

Proofs of its Immortality founded upon thzt diſtin 
_ ion. | All which Soi are largely handled in the 
- Firſt and Fourth Pare. ++ 
y Jn-feveral Places alſo occur Mp greateſt part of 
 - the general Principles of Phyic, which it will be na 

dithcule-thing-to Colle&t together. From wherice 

the Reader may be ſufficiently enlightned in,what 

þ. Sn: proper to be. known concerning Pondero-ſW4 

the ſenſible Qualities, the Actions, theSences,ſri 

by ya Faculties, the occult Vertues, ſub-W4 

{+ ſtantial : Forms, ſufficient to. undeceive us of an in-ſe 
numerable Company - of falſe Ideas, which weft 
ſuckd '4n from our #Infancy to. the prejudice. - 


"Truth, 
Not. that I "houſes, touaſe here are many; 


- things to-be learh'd, would have the Reader neg- 
' ledt-luch Books-as-expreſly treat upon thoſe Sub-: 
þ Jets, which, are therefore carefully to ag, ſtudy'd. ſel 
' Bur. we have conlidered thatithere are Ain Per- &* 
E. Gs. who.-may. thiok ;this general and curfory Fx 
| Knowledge of che Sciences ſufficient ; and ſo it may 


; - he Þeriaps © thoſe that never intend to deyote-them- 
(cives N- 
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 ofives'to the ftudy- 61 Divinity. -For Theology re- . 
ines an accurate Knowledge of. Scholaſti Philo- 
phy, - which" is as "it! TE Mother Landuage. 
Þw.though it 13 *impoliible they fhoul 'tigd all” 
Kit'they have to? earti in this: Bodk : nevertheleſs, 

Ware afhrm, they may' fied whateveri is | convenient 

ſegbelaid up in'the memory for Uſe. *-_ | 
ily As * toYhar: -rhey! abjctt;/ thar there are Gs of 
s Examples: re'tiot. pro Domes Ca- 

indicivieet of” {young 'Blkinncts; they ert in” their | - 


heFirmation, unleſs it be in ren \ Er» 14 


dr'as'for afly of the'reft, they may be ecaſilywun-. 
(&rftood by all thatfhre not alrogerher void 0 Un. 
fnadiiey pms rhe tk any tl ve | 
wats 16 HOT Maw es & rhaybe' mo 


y ood by «thoſe mh a a as hs free Fatt | 

Hrs rr ped ae than By:ſuth' as ney 
rſh dwithithe Mwaxintd of common Philoſophy. 

Ne for the/Exariptes Geometry, * tis'very 7 a 

1-Sey-will nor bo underſtoad byaltthe World ; bur 

wee 7aner me? For telly are by : 


Niloaſs G tots 6 other rornabp that _ 
lp-oba Geo ctrivian i is 0 way-requifire, == 
Beidevp Brhey: exkinine [the/places' where theſe” 
'Sxam A ab dry they WilFſce that" ir was 
Krd $49 finders thit" were fo" prope? ; 
crebeing only this $6ience which is able to afford 
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KY Ideas and Propalitians not to be controve 
te 
For Example, {x of. gronal Propri = 
, tics, (ts Tr ple, kb. e is ſuck a. Propel | 
"> in. Refangle gal les, where the Square of th 
porenuſe is equal to the Squares of rhe, reſt of th 
ry Which is clear and certain to-all that: unde 
ſand it: ar Aion apprehendiity may 
Poſe it. 10 be ſo; no - vill they. for that Ge joſe 
prehiend the. Y þelf, :which,zhe Eruanghs 
brought NEW Pac rroitziin 
if we had been to. produce the come 
Example of Rifitality, which. is. reciprocal Pi 
priety of Man, certainly we had oy a thiy 
not only _yery obſcure bur. ery: much: controvertt] 
Fort w _ and by, &:/b«lity, @; powes of £2) 
lng. and. dilating. the Lips, Iiknow not why 
may not teach Beaſts to. imitaze.thoſe, Motlors' of th rh 
_ Lips; andſome we know! e axe. thardo fo,. 4 
_ if we include withig, the fignification. of this we 
not only the. obs of. the: 'Countemante...hau all 
ce Thong sthat. ACCOMPany.; andproduteins,s n 
ſo by Riſz:lity meang Power to Lauglh,'4r:ch 
in that manner all-human, Actions may he alled-1 
_ ciprocal Qualities; there being none-but what at 
proper ta. men, if | we join them with Thoughts 
And thus Walking, Eating, rigged be cal 
led reciprocal Qualiries gf Mev 3. Ma 
Walks, Eats"and Drinks chinking... Which ; 
granted, we {ſhall,never want Examples of :recipro 
Al Proprieties ; ; which baWEFer will never ve r 
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Toke, who attribute Thinking to Beafts, an and = 
raltnay as well allow Foy; hrer wih Thought.- 
gi , op Example before alledped will not 6," 
it theſe Cavily as being certain'and uncontroverted 'F: 
' ong- -a1l-Men. 7 
In another place,. we "hinted that” there are ſome” * 
— things which we ap i= bye after a 
b zanner, without le help of 
n probes This, we brot Ut 
"'Brhe©hiliogen,” or Thouſand: Angle: Figure: Which 
"FF ijgure we conceive clearly and diftintly in our 
8 Minds, though the 'Ima LEW cannot from any 
I} delineation of ity beſo diſtin&t as ro diſplay its Pro- | 


. 
£ 


'Þ prietics, Curſorily alſo-we afferted* that'one of the © 
of Proprieties of his Pijure was, that all theſe > Angles 2 


Were” equal: to'1-996 Right Angles. And it is ap- | 
that 'this- Example proves what we intended- 
| wmikevur it that place. 
if | remainethat we deer our felves from an en-- | 
oF vious Comtiplairit'” thar ſore Perſons ave made a- | 
I gainft Us,. that we havetaken oiit of Ariftoth's Ex- + 
imple ot vitiom Definitions, and il tohering Ar- 
J putnienations ; which | ro be done out of a 
; ſeorer & 1 to deſtroy che Peripateric Philoſophy. 
* "But they had never pronounced fo fevere a Sen- 4 
teri oſt us, had they conſidered the Rules'to ' 
ſe *citing Exanriphts of Errors, which-. 
"howe hob havendheted to in quiori 
je Eeperenth vs f tha that: thoſe which | 
are vulparly propos, are of little or no uſe, and. 
difficult'ts be remembred, As being frantd ar plea- 3 
C 3 ſure ;.- 
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ſure.; behides that.the Errors a are f palpable and etl 
vilible, that, a. : No \Veuld think: it .impofſiblaiel1 
fumble- ypen. them. , Therefore. it is /much-th ; by 
» to the purpoſe, to, the end.:that. what is 'faid & 
cerning thoſe Errors, may be the more. deoply? iq 
tain'd 1n. Memory, . and- the .more eaſily. avoid} 
ta (elcft ſome orable. Example of. the; Errors,:.j0010 
IM $as,glrendy falen.? > 
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Prizes. * X of 
WE: oor "Nie vers, Ka h: IT" to ml 'N 
by: he writes; a5:profitgble! $q rs be, there ore OM 
Etequrpake ahoſe , 
proc duced, of whichy. i516 digmpores Us:not: to q: 
| 


Ignorant... For, it would'be an endleſs Foil $0.1 
' member all the dreams agd trifles of Blud, Vi 
out. and "Paracaiſs. :, And, therefare it cis: Lett ; 
farch ExamplerraFungte Authors, 'whoſs Error 
a Maybe. worth while: ro underfiand..;! BA v1 aig + 
_. ,, Now all this is;49 be, found. in driſtoge ton! 
Breadth... , For noth as can fo efjctually;peiiy ads 
a Man.to' avoid a' fault,” . as- ro. ſhew. that ſuch: 
a Man as he, ſtumbled at the: fame Block.. 'Anc 
_ Ris Philoſophy. 3Bs,\ \hecome' $(s) famgy 1s. thropgh, the 
Aooſe number: of, delerying Perk s 
PE: t, that therejzallthe World, 
is els thou be. exmor'd. Wi#ch Beg 
we thought.it would be,worth while" tor.the; Rea- : 
der. to take a'review ef the Maxims of the Perips- 
retic 


"oO 


E- "" ccond Deo. 


$:ric Philoſophy, yet becauſe it is never cad tobe 
Beladed, thoſe Maxims are ſo propns'd,: that what - | 
»'th hey are-may be-eafily known, as having curſo- 4 
ily: marked out the DefeCts,. for farther detection 1 
ly: pf their Fallactes. wy "M 
ode} Which we have not done to leſſen: the Repura- E 
tion of Ariftoie;, but rather. to do:-him honour as 7} 
Ws muchas may be done by. thoſe:that differ in Qpi- 7 
#nion from him. - And:-*is viſible -in.gther:places, | 
--aj _ the [points which arc tax'd of Errors, are of. | 
T reat Importance, : nor ſhake:the Foundations , + 
y— of his Philoſophy, which we had no. Intention to 5 
ak atlail, , 3 
"MF ---Bur-if we+- ſhake no. mention / of - thoſe chings q 
4 wherein Ariſtotle has excellediin ſeveral of his Books, 
18 the /Reafon was this, beckuſe the Series of the Diſ-, * 
F- courſe: did not afford: an: Opportunity; fo- ro:do ; * 
& which however 'we would willingly, agd. oladly , 
have done, if iOccafion had offered; nor had 4- 4 
7i/totle wanted his: due-Applauſe,” who, beyond all; 
- Controverſie;was a Perſon bf a capacious:and ſears 
ing: Genius, upon which-.he relyiagg has linked: | 
together long Chains:of Conſequencegin fuch Mar- | 
ters upon which he Liſcourll And. therefore herhas ; 
been very Proſperous in. what he has written in- the: 
Second Book of his Rhetoric concerning the Pac 
'fions. + Egregious allo are his. Notions. and Ob-" 
' ſeryations: which he [has delivered in-this- Politics, 
his Echics, his Problems, and;his Hiſtory of | Ani- 
mals: And _as confuſed as. his. Analtics areg; yet we 
muſt confeſs that almoſt all we know concerni p. 
C 4 : the 


The Second Diſcourſe. 


'the Rules of Logic, is taken © from thence ; '* 
il - That there is not any Author from whom » 
. have borrowed more than from .4riſtor/e in thi: 
it Logic, as one to whom the Body of the Pre s 
'* belong. | _ 
| ' True' it 1s, tharthe thoſt imperfedt of his Wolf” 
| . ſeems to be this Phyſicks, as being alſo that whidh,-. 
I for a long :time:as been condemn'd and forbiddal*?” 
if by the Church, as a Learned Perſon has mad. 
& -appear in a 'Treatifſe written to that purpoſe'7? 
il} though the principal Fault of it was not that 
If -was Falſe, but that is was' too True, and taughlf2” 
| nothing but ſuch Things as could not be- coulf®*: 
|} cealed fromour Knowledge. For whoever doubtY}' 
| . cd but that all Things were compoſed of Matrer 
| -and a'certam Form of Matter? Whether —_ 
| being 40 put on-Form-did. not want it before, t 
| -is-to fay, whether it did-not. ſafer Privation? oO 
[| - whoever queſtiorid thoſe ather* Principles ' of hifi, 
' Metaphbyficks, wherein we 'are taught thar alli © 
 Fhings depend upan Fortn , that 'bare Marrer wll 
|| - yoid of Action; that thee are Place, -Morion 
# - Faculties and Qualities : But after all this, we da 
not ſeem to have learn'd any thing new, or arefl. 
4 —_—_— otras 2 ret yerrect 


. ” Butaf there be any. Perſons, as many there: are, 

- -who believe it a Crime to-diflent from Ariftorle, it 

& will be mo difficult thing 'to make- it appear how 
far remote from Reaſoo-luch a vain Aﬀertion is. | 


2 or 
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The Fon" Diſcoarſs k 


> For if'weare oblig'd'to- Reverence the Memory 4 
of ſome Phlloſs hers, that is only for two Reaſons, .! 
ther out of a of the Truth to which they, | 
have )aheted;: or for the Reputation which they | 
e -u6quird/among't the Lcariied. 
F orthe fake of Trathwe Reveretice ibkiy; when | 
et epraialots it; bur'Trunh docs nor require - 
"We ſhould honou?'Falhiood, ; in whomſdever 1 It" 4 
AHN rs. SIT 
. Ag-for ths Confomrof News: " chis Ap 
ar dog ang ":ceftifin *it"5; {that'tigy 
aproegtars, Reſpe&t?; n6P ae 


| Generality, 06: Innes wb rten's ” Pref > 
ption, a believin guy. ves ue” clear-ſighted: x 
-M But ps the Pteoed World 13 dipided hv tliett-- 
Qpighes, oe the avorch'of an* AbtSidandPhar- 
Perſons of ration: a 6n2 BotAides; © we - | 
are not then obliged to thar Reſcryedaef, and we -/ 


bs dl 


w 

8 ray declatc 'what' "we approve, EY what 

K we likes ngs &bout-whiththe Lear - 

G . \Fot-4t we ay nol: Wpole Wit | 
> the ome: the Abt "His. 


Abetterk. bub ſis wich choſs thipwkita ER8'con- - . 

trary' Party. I \: of Je 1771 75 | 

And now behold the true- Condition of” Arie 1 

at this Day... His Philoſophy has<xperienced bork: ? 

#F Fortunes, fomerimes-exploded: and* condemned by.: 

all ; otherwhile. received: and applauded by all 4 
C5 


* _— 


F Ar Th Day it. od ns a middle; Candi 
It cion between. the. rwo Extreams,.;; ln. Howe, Flu 
3 7, England, Germany and Holland they Write fri 


aun, == 


tly. for,..,agd.. againſt; -driſhas/e* Philoſophy "iy 
3 e Pariſian Conference As; AI; their: Wrici of 
| are divided -into;:1.yp-,Patts; mos does: any; "Jon | 
* complain. of bis oper War, dgclared againſ}{ hid 
+ The molt famous :Profeſſors,.no -longer :conden 
© themſelves to thatSlavery of blin dly receiving: 


l mnejamining whatever they, Fad: in, by Backs jl 

# ſome o his; Opinions, Are ,uttprly!-etqhsSnatc(h ro 

| for "what Phyſician mil.noy matiotain)chat ;1hill. 
© Nigrves es,proceed from;the Heart,y96; -belie 

; fines Anatom fleasly demon6fares' how, J 

( 

| 


4 ts they derive-thei Rr: from, the Braia 
{ - Whence proceeded that ſaying of St-.4uftin, .-» 
x _—_ 8x pundo cerebri & quaſi -Gentro OaPes.. Son 


i ay! "mY ih * blis 7 ba 153%] 36: care Bt 

"i is 4h. rhe Sle-drnmge Paing, only e150 

£ A joy ofthe Brains. -- ne JG [" 30 *gal121 

W-..An what Philoſopher dares. be '{o- obſtinate; as 
IF + £0:atfirm, char the ſwiftneſs of Sctaderotia [Things 

| deſcending, cncreaſes- proportionably.toube.piropor- 

| tign. theis, Weight, cVWiben, any Man: REM 

Ig uſput ban rthgy Fry de recs | —_ 

: © ,ynequal. in progortion, TOI! Ar RIgh: PACE), 

at. what. time he ſhall find very little difference -in 


- tho ſwiftnef of their Motion.;- {i wig [+ 

* - All.things. violent are of: ſhort Conti 
and: all, Extreams are. violent,., *T'is very;þard 
meaſure to 0 proſcrive mk Ariſtotle's Ovinions,, as for-| 

W 2/ | _'Y 


4 
. 


y” 
Ond 
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The Secoud. ra 


ery ws beck done. Or the other fide; itis'an # 
nreaſonable 'Servitude, for, a Man to pledge his 7 


Fa Mfſent to all heias written, and to'allow only - 
op Sim for the. ſtandard of Philoſophy, as afterwards ..| 
: Fhey went about to do. Men cannot long endure 
| Jon ch a Tyranny, but by degrees they will recover 

" | Poſſeffion of their rational Liberty, which 
th N F-onſiſts in approving what they judge tobe true,. 

and rejeting that which they judge to be falſe. 

& For it does not ſeem contrary to Reaſon, that: : 

FReaſon ſhould ſubmit to Authority in Sciences,. } 
qk&vbich treating of Things above Reaſon, are bound:4 
4:to follow another Light, "which is that of Divine: 3 


-Y Authority. But in Sciences that 9cpend. upon the” | : 
"ff ſupport of Reaſon; Reaſon 1: well and by her + 
. © own Precepts, when ſhe*Decrees that” there 1s' no= 
Obedience to be given to __ Authority of Philoſo--) | 
phers againſt Reaſon. 
This is the Rule, which we have'follow'd in” a4 
courſing the Opinions-of the Philoſophers, as  well-] 
# Antient as Modern, we have Gught for Ti PTeurh in! 
| ah neither eſpouſing the quarrel of any Sect 


; biddivg g battle to any... - Oy 
$5thit all thar is to be concluded, — we're-" 
Ml the Opinign of Ariſtotle, or any other is%n--4 
ly this, thar in ſuch a point we diffear from 3. 
. not, that' we do not conſent in others; much-3 
'B. Ef that we have any Averſion againſt them”; or 
B ferk to Degrade or Leflea their worth. And-| 
modeſt procedure of ours, we hope, will be £ 5p 
hn by all juſt-Judges, and thar they = ac 
nows! 


- ” 
” £64 


0" OENT anna 
thei Knowledge of Things, forche-Inſtru- : 
mad ion as well of a Man'sfelf; as of others. 
| This Art is derived: from the RefisQions:which- | 
 'Þ Men have made upon the Four Principal - Opwn- 7 
>; tions of the ey noun W__s ” 


þ beg OED 
£ P.} Fo) 

Things rhay preſent themſelves tothe Mind, as. 

when Jerthe Sun, the Earch, a'T'ree, Ro-- 

F rugdity; a” __ Cogitarion, Enonys prot. | 
Form under which: chaps to. ic 'is called an 


Ideas.” 


= 


Tee that Aftion of the Mind, C 
Ig together ſeveral Ideas, we ill 
This ta be/Fhat. \Thus conſids 
Rn the Lie of Row, - ' 
affirm or deny the Earth to be round. | 
| Diſcourſe we call that Operation of the Mind, | 
© which gut of ſeveral Judgments we frame anethe 
Thus when we have judged that-true Vertue oug] 
to be referred to God, but that the Pagans did ng 
refer it to God; from thence we i er, that 
Vertueefthe Heathent "was nottrue, = = 
We call Diſpoſition that. Action of the Mind, 
which. we range various Tdeas, Judgments and 


er\hi@h is moſtp 
-and..this.by an ime | 
Theſe Operations _—_—y meerly from Natur : 
and! chat {armetimes* more -perfeHy; from th M 
- that:'are altopether' Ignorant of Logic,' than fi vo 
others; that bave:learn'd-it. [So that it 15; nat-thif 
buſineſs of this Art co find | out the way to perfornlff; 
thele, Operations, for that we. have f rom Natit 
alone, . that has given us the Uſe of Reaſon, but ra 
ther to- make certain Animadvethons upon- tholl 1 
© Lhings/which'Nature ther ſelf-operates i 0-3, whid | 
may: beof-a:threefold'Uſeto us.” , . FT! 
.. - Firſt; we are thereby, br that we: mak 
-#tghr uſe of: our Reaſon. For the Gonkderatge ong 
Rules begets i in us a more fervent, LG 
attentive Induſtry of the Mind, | 77.4 | þ 
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EY YO VE FOR 


KAY AS WR POT HT 


1- Tie "a of Thing, —_ 
J The” Second ib, That theteby we' Frag cat de-. 

AX and explain the Errors and Defefts, which 2 

> meet within the Operations of the Mind. Far ©? 
tentimes it falls out; that we diſcover ' "the ©; 

et are not _ $1. ve a Reaſon 22 It is falſe. oy 
ba kw n6E what | Paint- 
te FE ceptions at the of a Pt- .. 

- Þ qt h they are not. al able to. tell the Reaſon 


o IN 

Ie.” E. 

-þf Fey af Thad WE are bro ouphit! to @'thore 1 

F ccurate Knowledge of th&Naure bf our Ulder- 
Fnding by theſe RefleQtions upon the Operati 


fake! Mind : hids/if we fooltfiv further the 


'of all Corporett'Things, which'are In- 
- -below'E Sr jrirual: Eptfaderations,! FRI 
Xe koi y-bel wofg of Things, -which _ revol 
44 n our Minds, in reference to our own» 'Fhought 
wer onhj3donewich reſpec to:our' ſelves, ir*wb 
""Fſuffice.4b conſider 'thetn irs themſelves, not doathed 
"J with Words or - any : other 'Signs** but regard | 
Ewe! cannot wianifelt our ' Fhoughts to'others,” but 7 
J:; the Benefits of 'exterior: Marks': 'Ardfor that ? 
'.this:Cuftom cis/f6" prevalenr;'thar-when®we nicdi- © 
; rafauglone3 the. Thitigs ithernſelves: Jolho# proſeit 
"' the elves to our "Thoughts, but in the- Qoathing 
tboſt Words: byc.which: we expreſs them to'0-- 
hers, it 15 neceſſary for” Logic to: cifieF* Wees 
bs Ct to Hooray and —_ Join'd to Meas. 
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"And thus þ EE we TIS IrrR 7 | 
iw 


Logic may bedivided iato Four Parts, accordig 
the a, RefleRtians m4 we = te von! 


| wm" Operations: of. ihe Mind. 


AG : 
" 


" EIRST PART, 


r 
——_— 


Cora Refletions upon- Ideas, or ul 


the firſt Operation of the Eds mich 
called Apprebonjion. AIM 


1 . 


IINCE we'- cannot haws any SETS | 
what is. withour- us, but by - the afiſtans 
Ideas which are: withit'us, what 'we ſhall diſc oulf 
of Ideas may be thought perhapsto-bethe-mofſt;in 
ES mrs 7 IDA as [ 


| y preſents - 
2. According. to inks Gale or compound 


> mhavſieſt wane? Abtrations and Pre und 
the IntelleQ; fans 4 


4+- According ko their Extent or or Re os ion; 
that is o ſay, their Univerkiliy, Particlariy of 


. Singularey. 


5. According: as they are ckar and baht, dis 


+ inct or coafuſeds. oa 


4 3H. 
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CHAP. I. 


F Ideas, accorilimg ts their Nature” ond 
Original. 


wi [ HE-wodl Swiofths nuniber of choſe winds 4 
Fx are clear, that they need. nor to be 
anyother ; there beingno- thermore 
K L ; Moran "8 
_ _F So that all that ON SIY CET E ak 9. : 
'Foid Errouc and. nr Fa) is to obſerve the falle 
._ Motionsand 1 may be. attributed 1 
SÞ this Word ; m_—__— wonlyto 
_— Wont: 0p Fon eG which is pet- 
..gorm'd by 'the application :of the Mind: to-thoſe 
inf orms that are depainted in our Fancics, and 1s 
Wall'd Inuginarion. | 
if For as St. Auſtin obſerves, Man ever. Gane: his 
- Fall /has. been fo accuſtom'd to-contemplate 'Conrpo- = 
14 al Things, the Forms of whichenter rhrough our 
; per Brains, that . the moſt; part. believe 
_ hend a \thing, when png. nc 
ine it, s, contemplate it as a r= 2 
al: As if NB way. to ahak ne 7 


 - Whereas no Man; canquake 2 Refletion-upon 
d Yrbak ocaurs wo his Thoughts, bur he innachany- 
doner Fon conceives many .things/ altdy 
of Corporal Farm; an and :fands adi 


"be: 


..o 


4s £ " Togict Or, _. Palhi 


between Anqpinates and perfect Underſtand. 
As for Example, when I imagine a Triangle, 8 
not contemplate it only as.a Figure conlifſti 
«three Right T-ines ;- but] alſo; conſider thoſe iſ 
Right Lines as preſent, by theeforce and 'i intel. 
Application of the Mind ; and this is proper. 
Imagine... Or, if 1 would think of a Figure v; 
a"PFhouſand A I prelently::apprehend thi; 
-1s.4 Figure CD of « Thonlar fades as le 
yas 4apprehend a 'Triangle. to: conſiſt, of thi, 
3. but I cannot imagine the 'Fhoufand Sidenlh, 
- that Fi igufe,. nor: behold them as being preſents "þ 
he Eyes, as may:fo fay, of my Mind. * 
> Nevertheleſs,7tis ;very: true, that the Gaily Mp. 
Bice of Imagination, . in apptehending Corpori 
-F hings 4s. the: Reaſon, - that- oft-times,. when 
1magine a Figure of 'a Thouſand: Angies, we * 

in our Thoughts ſore confuſed Figure or other. 

. tis eyident, that the Fi igure thus formed. by | 
Afiſtance of- Imagination, is nota Figure of 2 Fhdfly 
- land. Angles; as nothing: differing from that For þ 
* which, ay. one:would-frame:in bis: Thoughts; W 
- he-to imagine 2 Figure of, 'Fen'thouland Angla 
| for, that it is mo ways. f diſco! 

» Proprietics that made; the difference betiwes 
\Fi igure of a. Thouſand Angles, from 7, other 


_ bgon, a 
And therefore. I :cannot; properly.i - gies) A n 
- ppuni>ofiedChoutid; Apgles, : for-that the. Figu 

- which] would; frame: in- my. Imagination woukly 


-proſenc to me.any other Figure with a great Nut 


* k 
,” 


"_". 
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The Art - of Tl Keaking.. - | 3 


\ of Angles ;-and-yer: 1 can” very: clearly and'di” * 
7 Etly conceive it;* as-bring; able.'t> demonſtrate 
$4 -iinProprietics as:that all the Angles togerherare 

© ffs! ro'2996 Right Angles, > And thus by con- 

inte nence it 15! on@hing | to ripegine, another thing-to 

il prehend. 3 
'Thiss yet more evident by the Conſalarginnt | 

. any." Thin p{ which) we: cledrjpr.apprebend;*iand | 

c ol x can nb\ain. the-W orkdattain thent by ma- 

* ae: i: For: whatdo we appreticnd:maradlearly, 

ide Man our thought when we think ? Nevertheleſs, "it 

5 7 impoſſidle! to irhagine: a "Thought; nor to! line 
ny. Formaf it-in-the Brain- + What-Forms ofthe 

mide: of Affirmatien;:25,:: andthe Negation, 

5 can" be: :Yeleripd: in [the :Fdnoy. LNetboth. he 
1h: 2denies,; and: he. that. afhrns :the::Exrchn 10;hie 
ia Joniihars the ſaineexpreſs: bnaginations, Earth-and 
Kerimdzry.., + To theſe. the ane; adds Affirmation, 

yhich. is-.an Action of the Mind; which conceives 

rithout' anycorporeal-Form:; ithe other-adds'a{Ne- 

or ative,:Hich is.another Adtioriob:the. Mindy and 
uch-more incapable of a-formal-Deferiprian;:2f; 

* Vihen we ſpeak then - of. Ideas, eco gilt 

y that Name thoſe Images that preſent. themſelves 

Þ wh the. Fancy, : but . whateyer | offersit felf.to'our 

6.5.Atavhat Kime!/w6;may rruly, affun;* that 
= Webend'a, Veer Thraigg after whdteverman- 
ere ond tnx: 29 ah Omer wits 

i .W follows that wvet+canlexpreſs nothitic 

4ctogy 1o-that:we underſtand; what we' ſay, but - 

Wekat .ic- ievident”.from thence, that wehave in our _ | 

F-: ſelves 


| Logic: Or, . Can 

Rives he Jbeofrheabnn ſignified by our wolf, 
though that 4d: may kinks to be fomerumes:1 

| .phinanddiſtiat; fometimismore obſcureandi 

| -fus'd, as we ſhall declare hereafter. © For he: wall 

{> contradi& himſelf that ſhould affifh, he knew wil 
he meant by the words which he pronounces ;- 
yeratcinfame time back pronounces them, {hc 
underſtunilnoching! 'but the ſound of thoſe wordgl..: 

pyogenes Alanya . | 

Opinions broached"by the Philoſophers of chil 


SR a thatwe havemno Tara of Gd. j; 
uf we had none, in pronouncing the word'God, 
| ſhould apprehend: no'\more than the three Len 
{ £©,0,D, ond henkit -only ſpeaks Engliſh, 'wel, 
| have no more 'm- his*Tboughts,- when ogy bi | 
word- pronounced, than if | he ſhould come ing 
not underſtanding a title of Heb, 
.and:hear the Names of God, Adenie-or Elobim. 
wrropadeve ſame YES, called Ga, 
(® wasthe-Prenzy of Caligula ar Donntti þ 
ET TAU Ga Gree of Trpjery laid laid'iro' Th 
Chinge; for-that-there is nothing in the thrte'T2 
ters: G,O, D, or thetwo Syllables De-w which n wi 
not be-attributed to a Man, abſtrafting the it 
from:theword': For which reaſon the Hollander w 
never tax'd with Impiety; who call'd binifelf Li 
vicw De-w. What was then'the Tmpiety of 
' Princes, 'bux-thar>they feft "ar leaſt = part 
Ldea.to the Word Dew, fo that itGnified - that 
ſcendendent and adorable Nature of a Deity, at 


4 


tt 


ro 7 iated to Ee as rj the Word and the 


at had we- not. the Ida of God; uþoin + Wha 
1d; we ground: al-rhur we oy of God'? A Adiiſins 
© One, that he is Eve-nal, Omniporent, all Mercy, 
L all F#4/adom, * "Of which 'there & nothing cong- 
; | in the found:of (the word, Gol; bue mn | 
- Keawwhich-we: lnvcaP Gd and which we join | 
e ſountofthe Word i | 
Y And hence-it/is thar we” refuſe the name of God 
1 "Falſe Divinitics-; nor” but” that che | 
tbe atiibured to them, being taleen 1 
a. foro the res whieh we have fr our 
reme Being, and which wEhavean- 
1 the word Op oaeer items 6 to'the True 


Tap. The Att of Thivkin. 45 © 


"The Ccond of 'the falſe Opinions 15, het an 
Þ. Man aſferts, That Ratiocmation: ii nothin elſe 
DT Broan and Chain of Natnes Tankd”t we £1 
Low, -Efh, * 38 4. Whence is als? that by 
vg: wie can vonclude nothing | of the "Nature -of 
go, bur only concerning their App, Lations 4 
0: i cheet we. barely ſee- whecher aſſemble oget 
wel or il, according to the Covenants we have LI 
ith our Fancy conce their Sopnifications  ® *- 
2 To which the ans Ann, If this be wy 
rs 5 be js LY rs nnd rh, 


4 1pon/Þ 

7 - vill depend | 

pore SH and ſo our Soul will prove "io "ber 
ww DSA of ſome parts of the Organical Body. 

& We 
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. We are. willing to belieye, that + theſe . Walla 
contain an Objeftion far remote from the. Sencalifs 
the Propeſer ;\. bur in, regard that being fo: Dogſq 

t ically exprelled, they ruin the' Immortality of:þe 
Soul; it will. be. of great Importance: to lay.'c - a 
the Fallacy of the ObjeRion-; which-it will be fp: 

_ the Philoſopher ſpeaks, ; can; be; no- other:thanitſa 
conſent of Men, to take--certiin;Sounts:for Sigh: 
'" We had not. beſides, the-Names, the | [deas of [Thin 
i0 our ſelves, . thoſe Covenants would have been ini! 
pothible ;.as it js impoſſible. by any ſuch! Covenair 
to, make {2 blind-Man underſtand whas-is meaifſe 
by the words, Redy: Green ' or) Blew, - For:not-lulfor 
ving theſe eas in his Mind, he cannot join theallſh, 


y - i np 3 


Moreover ſeveral Nations having. given different 
Names to Things, eVen to thoſe that are moſt ap | 
parent and. ſimple, as are:thoſe, which are the:Okhr 
jets of Geometry, they could. not diſcaurſe..inabſs 
ſame manngr.ofthe; ſame Truths, if Diſcaurſe went: 
nothing but a"Connexion of. Names by:the'Word 
ERS. 1 oonited bh 1% Gans Hh 1M 
And fince. it appears by this variety. of words 
that the, Arabians..( For Example: ſake )-.do-not''as 
gree with,the Eng/;/ezabout 'the ſame.ſignifigation. off 
Names,. ſa.could they.neyer agree in.Judgment.or; 
Diſcourſe, if. their. Diſcourſe. depended upon thasl} 


Covenants... > Y$ 4 


4 


——_— 
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Va altly, nvlagu we” tay; thar the gnification 'of 
| are Arbitrary or advplacitun, we ftick:deep* 
Wquivocation. *For it is true, 'that 'it is'a thing” 
ether Arbitrasy\to' join this Tea to: that Sound, \ 
 than' another. - But Ideas are not Arbitrary” 
s that depend upon our Fancy,” more'/eſf 
thoſ that are evidentand diſtinct: rwnDe wet 
nay make manifeſt we'ſay;! thar it'would be 
7 ridiculous to think: that oy tegronFepwrcnggs 
. d uporthin, y "Arbitrary." a 
1 has nr Lyres his Reaſon, thar" the Tron 
Wl char paſſes through the two- Mill-ftones: of a 
Wor ny could turn about, without curning” the- 
6 : if being round ir paſfd through 
i-hole; but that the' ſatne 'Axle could nor * 
Nihon turning the upper Mill-ſtone'; ik be-- 
ſquare, it were faſtned in 4 ſquare. hole of-the'. 
e -*. a -. What he basundertaken to prove 
7-follows. And by conſequence this Dif! 
Wr & isn0r a; "Arey was. of Names according to a 
hs entirely -dependi the Fancy of; 
ror n;-but-s ſolid CN ohh of the ; 
diure -of. Things, by” the confideration/ of Jaeys,' 
Rich Men have been rovrinh to denote and l1gnitie 
. gcertain Names... 
+ Thus much. as to 56 oi we inderftand: by the 
tYord idea; weiarc now to ſay ——— concern- 
es their Original}. > 7 Pa, 
And now the / Queftion "Wy kate our Tabs 
cerd - frora the. Senſes; and whether the*'com 
a Maxim be true 3 There-# nothing : :n-the Inele8, 
/ $ict was not foſt in the Senſe. This 
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- This is the Opinion'of a Philoſopher of ON” 
wn in-the World, who. begins his 1 . 


ith. this Pripofivior ; Every Iden derives ats Ori 
fram the Senſes. He confeſies however that all 


4 are not the 


trary' to Religion as-to-true Phyloſaphy. F 
nothing. bur what is evident, what is. there 
conceive Mare diſtinQly. than our thoughts theifeo 


3 


TOE 


ai. 
—— 
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5 2 ; what-Propoſition-clearer than. this, 1 think, 
Wefore 1 am ? However we can never be certain 
"he Truthiof this Propoſition, unleſs we. under- 
il: diſtinctly what it is to Be, and what to Think, 
incher, is it to be. required from usto explain theſe 
ofas any Farther 3. becauſe rhey are ſuch. thac 
cr Men. ſo clearly underſtand, that a.copigus ex- 
nation ' would: but render. them more obſcure; 
hen it cannot. be denied. but that we have in our 
Arcs the Ideas of Entity and Thought, I ask, through 
Chat door of. the Senſes they, entred into the, Mind ? 
v Fe they. 1d:as, of Light or- Colours to. enterthrough 
I Sight ? Are they ſhrill or deep ſounds. to. make 
ſy. chrough. the. Ear ? Are they Odoritergus or 
Voiſom to (enter the Snelling? Are they Savory or 
nauſeous to enter the Teſte? Hot. or cold, ſoft or 
rd, to glide through the Feeling ? If it be faid, 
ry were formed. .of ; other ſenſible Images, let 
em demonſtrate what thoſe. ſenſible Images are, 
om- whence'theſe Ideas of: Entity and. Thought pro 
tcded ;.as alſo how they were formed, whether 
08 Compoſition or by Amplification, by ' Diminution 
Fr Proportion ; . for. if they cannot anſwer agree- 
nbly to. Reaſon, it mult be taken for granted; .that 

"We. Ideas. .of Enrjey and; Thoygþr. are. tar from, any 
acriving itheir'Original ; fram Senſe ; bur, that, our 
| Poul is enduediwich a Faculty .to Form them,of her 
eget, though. it .may . happen ſometimes, {;that: ſhe 
maybe. incite ..- 107 make” uſe of ſomething that 
WFrikes 'the- Sence.., As. a ,Painter may, beinduce 
Wo pant. .a Picture (for: he. Prict- that ,.is/promiſed 


y him ;. 
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him; and yet it cannot | be faid that: the Pig 
dreiv irs Original fromthe- Money. - + | 
But what the ſame Authors add, That the 
* *which we have of God, draws Original f 
| -Sence, becauſe we pprehend him under the-: 
” of an Old>ftian, isa Y ; 
-than the Anthropomerphites, '#h 
the true 44 'that we have of Spirit 
with'the falſe Tmaginations that we conceive of h 
-Sublimyites out of #n evil Cuſtom, of -imaginiſa 
-all things amiſs ; whereas it is'as abſurd” to pretk 
to iniagine that which is not Corporeal, -as 'to lie 
*Colours and fee Sounds, n 
' To refine this Opinion, we need rio niffþ- 
than'.eonfider, that if 'we' oy; no 'other Xe F 
:God, than-of 'a-venerable old Man, all thoſe otliht 
Judgments which we-make of that {ea out: 
to appear falſe'to us, that are'contrary to til 
Itea ;, for we are naturally induced to [believe tliffy 
our Judgments - are falſe, .when we-clearly ſee tie 
they are contrary to the Tdew which we haveÞri 
things. iOtherwiſe we ſhall never be +4ble ro coir: 
elude. certainly that God does'not conlift of paiſfo' 
that he is:hncorporeal, *Onmipreſene and Inviſible, w ao" 
all thoſe :1deas are no way agreeable to'that of 
'Venerable'old Man. And if God-had at any ti J 
ever appear'd in that Form, it d&s-nor' preſcniſot 
Follow that 'we ſhould ' have no other Idea of hifff h 
-but that; for ſo we ſhould have no orher 14:aMTh 
re 
1 


the Holy Gheſt than that of a Dove, becauſe: he - of 


-appear'din that Shape, as God in the fame imant 
| mig 


v. 
Joy - 
+ ' 


1c 
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be concelvetito be' Sound, becauſe the Sound 


© which the Name of God'is pronounced, a- 


= 


ens the Idea of (God in our Minds. 
t is therefore falſe, that all our Ideas proceed 


"Fn the Senfe; Tarher ir may be affirmed on the 


r ſide, that none of thoſe Ideas that enter our 


ds, deduce their Original from the Senſes un- 


hilf by accident, that is when the Motions ſtirred up 


ae Brain, Which is allthe Senſes can'do, give an 


nWaſfion to the Soul, ro produce true Ideas, which 
erould not otherwiſe-do z though for the /moſt 


thoſe Tdexs are nothing like the other that arc 


 Bm'd in the Sence and' in the Brain © antl hefides* 


'greareſt”” mimiber | of 7deas being ſuch, as nor 


ping any mixture of - Corporeal Form, 'catinot 


Mhout a moſt manifeſt abſurdity, be referted' rs 
= Senſe. Le LINES ta 


_URfIf any one obje&t, thar at the ſame time that wa 
(ive an 1ded'of ſpiritual Fhings, as of Though; ( for 


amples fake) we entertain alfo'a cerraig' Core” 


Jreal Imige of the ſound that expteſlesit, (they a» 
Jr nothing contrary to 'what "we" have alreatly 
aſfor'd ; for that-form of the Sound which is pre- 


t in the Imagination, is not the Image of the 


Mov2b?, but of -the' Saund';'nordoeir ſerve ro're- 


af 

d] 
7 
off 


"= 


ſent it otherwiſe, than as the S6elibeing actur - 


-niſom'd when'ſhe' hears this' Sound;'£5-concelve'the 


houghr, | formv4ar the "ſem "time an 144 bf 


F hought, -alrogether. Spirirudl 5/ Which nas no'rc- 


rence to the Hea of Sound, but #3 valy annexed * 
it by Cuſtom ; which is apparent in Deaf People, 
| D z whe 


—_ i 


——_ 
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who have no Ideas of Sound, yet have the 1dri 
their Thoughts, at leaſt when they refle&t uf 
their Thoughs. 


CH — — — 


CHAP.IL. 
Of the Objefts of Ideas. - 


V Hatever we -conceive 1s rs to: 
| Minds, either as a Thing, or a -1mamn 
A Thong, or.as a Thing modified: 1 

I call that a Thing which. is conceived to-cor 
of it ſelf, and as the Subjedt of all .thoſle Thi 
that:are comprehended in it, "which by another 
28 called Subſtance. 

The Manner, Attribute or Duality of a Thing, 
call that, which when ir is conceived to. be comp: 
hended in the Subſtance, and not to be able'to fi 
Gf withour ir, determines ir to exiſt after a cert 
manner, and gives-ic a certain denomination. -ht 
A Thing modified, 1 call a Subſtance, as it is QQu/ 
termined.by a certain mode or manner. WE» 

All which things will be prionded more a 
Jy by Examples. - FT 

'Whea Teanllrs Badys the Lex of it hes Bu 
to me a Thiag or Subſtance, becauſe I conſider 
as a thing ſubfaſting wk ir , and which. has 1 
. of no other to exiſt, : 
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idea But whenT conſider this Body to be round, I con- 
' Uſiffer a' round Body, and* this Idea repreſents to me” * 
I& Thing modified. | | 
& The names which are uſed to expreſs theſe things* * 
called Subſtantives, or abſolute, as be Earrh,.. 
i Sun, the Soul, Ged. | 
Þ Thoſe alſo-that primarily and diretly {ignite 
Be Modes or Manners, becauſe tney have ſome Cor-- 
Efporidence with Subſtantives, are called Subſtan- 
res and Abſolutes; as Hardneſs, Heat, Frilſtice, - . 
Wiudence, QC... | 
"# Such names: as ſignihe the' Things as Modified, 
"Marking out primarily and diretly the Subſtance, 
ough more confuſedly, and indirectly the Manner, - 
Wough more diſtinftly are called 44jeFives and Con-- 
WW: atives, as Round, Hard, Fuſt, Prudent” 

But here we are to obſerve, . that the Miad being 
gcuſtom'd to know moſt things as Modified ( in re- 
MFard ſhe attains not the knowledge of them bur 

ly by accident; or by- thoſe qualities that ſtrike 

e Senſes ) often divides one Eſffence of. a Subſtance 

to two eas, of which the one ſhe takes for the 
$-{je?, the other for the Mode. "Thus. zlthough 
W:re be nothing in'God, which is not God kimfeif, - 
Fet we apprehend him as an Infinite Being; and 
{AF-ith us Þifinite is the Attribute of God, as Being the 
ePubje of the Attribute, Thus alſo we conſider 
FMan as the Subje&t 'of Humanity, or having Hu- 
Frnanity, and conſequently as a Thing Modified, 

And then the Effential Attribute, which is the 
WT hing moſt it ſelf, is apprehended by the Marmner 
8 D 3 of 


of the Manner, becauſe it is as it were inhercalfiC 
the Su'yet, And this is called the Subſtantiveſſa 
ſtrated, as Humanity, Corporeity, Reaſon. Wx 
Nevertheleſs, it is of great Importance to diliſþer 

| guiſh that which is truly the Mode from i 
which only ſeems to be fo, for the Confoundinpy 
Mamers with Subſtances, and Subſtances with Miive 

| . ners is the chief ground of all oyr Errors, 'Thifti 
| fore the Nature of the true Mode is fuch, that./ 
Subſtance of which it is the Mayner, may be clÞilj 
ly and diſtintly conceiv'd without it ; but ſt 
manner cannot be alternately clearly conceiv'd ;; a 
{ 
4 


leſs the Relation which it has to its Subſtance be 
readily apprehended, without which i cannot n 
rally exiſt. | | 
Not but: that we ray apprehend the Mam: 
without ſuch an exat and fo canſiderationiet 
- 'the Subje&t. . But that which demonſtrates that. 
Relation of the Manner to the Subjef, is contai 
at leaſt, confuſedly in its Concepgion ; becauſe 
cannot deprive the Manner of that Re/ation, but tia 
we. mult deſtroy the 1a of it at the fame 'I'iap: 
Whereas when wecanceive two Subſtances, we mil 
deny ane thing ofthe gther ; yet never deſtroy 
1deas of either, : 1 
_ For Example, I may deny Prudence, with 
conſidering the Man who 1s prudent ; but I cannÞ: 
conoeive Prudence, and. at the ſame time deny nic 
Relation which it has tro Man, or any other intel 
gible Nature capable of Prudence. 


Cot 
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-reafiContrariwiſe, when-1 conſider whar appertains- 
Livelan extended Subſtance,. which is called a Body, . 
Extenſion, Figure, Mobility, Divifibility, andon the: 
 difffter ide whatever belongs to the Mind; as Think- 
m &, Doubting, Memory, Will, Diſcourſe, I may 
dinglny all that of the Extended Subſeence, which I con- 
| Mive belongs to-the Thinking Subſtance, and yet” 
T bftinRy apprehend. the Extended Subſtance, and all 
at Adjuacts that belong to it. And I may recipro-- 
 clflly deny of the Thinking Subſtance, whatever I ap- 
Wchend ofthe Extended Subſtance; without conſide- - 
W Wq what þ have conceived of the Thinking Subſtance. 
by Whichalfo proves, That Thinking.is not the:Mar- 
na: of the Extended Subſtance, ' becauſe that Extenſion 
ith.all the reſt of the. Attributes belonging.to Ex- 
ended Subſeance may be deny'd of Thought, and 
ant! a Man may rightly apprehend of Thinking. 
1 Ir: may; be here farther Sofrved, That ove are 
une of theſe Modes or Manners, which may be call'd 
EFptriyic.z becauſe they are apprehended tobe in the 
ubſtance; as. rausd'or ſquare ; others may be faid 
infÞ be Exerinyi 7c, becauſe. they are taken from ſome- 
ning: which is: not inhereat in the Subſtances ; a 
*Heleved, feen,: defired ;_ but: theſe things depend upon 
1e Ations of others And theſe forts of Modes-or 
rs, are called in.the Schools, Extrinſical Deno- 
MÞ:inations. Butif theſe Modes -are taken according 
io to the Manner whereby Things are apprehended, 
iShey are called Second Intentions. Thus to be Sub- 
{HHed, ' to, be Predicated are Second Intentions, becauſe 
hey are the Manxers whereby the Things themſelves - 
] : D'S: are” 
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are apprehended, as they are in the Underſtand 
conjoining two Idea, affirming one to be the oth 
It is farther to. be obferv'd, that there are « 
Modes which we may call Sub/tantials,” becauſe t 
repreſent to us true Subſtances applied to'other 
ances like to-Manrers; of which ſort are Gl 
Arm'd,' &c. . 
There are others which we thay call { nol 
and theſe are the true. Manners, which-are not Wn! 
flances, but Manners of Subſtance. - - IX 
_ | Laſtly, Thereare others which- weny call] 
2atives, becaufe they repreſent the Subſtance ro / 
with a Denial of ſome rea'-or ſubſtantial Manner, : 
Now if the Objedts repreſented by- theſe 14 
whether, Subſtances. or Manners, are really ſuchſiſc 
they are repreſented to us, we call them: true, Wt 
not, they are falſe 1-4, in fuch-a manner asth 
may be. And theſe are they which in the-Scho 
are call:d - Eutia Rationes, Entities of Reaſon, wh 
happen for the m3ſt part when the Mind conjoi 
two Ideas real in themſelves, but diſtin& ; thus ti 
Lea of a Golden Mountain.is an Entity of Regs, Col 
p. unded of two Kkeasof 'a Mountain and Gold, wh 
the Mind AA as —_— Noun x really the 
are not fo. b 
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c HAP. II. 
- Of Ariſtotle s Ten Predicaments. - 


'O- this Head of the Objedts of Jet, the Ten © 

' Predicaments of A4riſtorle may be reduc'd; as {1 

g but ſeveral Clafſes, under which thar Philoſo- 

' ſr comprehended all the Objects of our Thoughts ; 
all Wnprehending all Subſtances under the -Firft, and 


Accidents under the other Nine- 

The firſt SubRhtance, 'which is either Spiritual or 
Scporeal ; the ſecond Dvantiry, which isenther 
Mereet, when the'Parts-are divided as Numbers. | 

BY Or Continnued,:when the Parts are conjoined, and * 
"en cirher fxcceſſive; as Time and Notion ; -or *Per- 
ſanent, which by - another- Name is called Space, 

Extenſion in Length, Breadth and Profundity ; '/ 

Wengrh alone making "Lines; Length and Breadrh + ? 

Waking ſurface, and all-rogether cauſing So/idity.” 1 
ol of] Third 2 Duality,” of which Ariſtotle makes Four © © 

nds ; 
hel The frit comprehends Habitnde, . a diſpoſition of '4 
"Find or Body,-acquir'd by reiterated: Acts, as the 

tences, Vergue;' Vice, WnveNſency®s in | Painting, 
WV ring,- Daneing+ - DA : 
8 The Second Narural Abiliey ; ſuch as are the Fa- 
\Fultics of the'Soub or Body, 'the' Underſtanding, the 
Vil; the Momory, the- Five” Senſes, Swiſtnels of. 


o9t. 
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The Third, Senſo ble Bualitier, RT: id 
neſs, Pondero liry, Hor, | Cold, Colours, Saif 
Odors, and feveral ſorts of Reliſhes. ſc 
The Fourth, Form and Figure, which is the 
rrinſecal Determination of Quantity , as R ['t 
$quare,. Spherical, Cubical.. c 
Fourthly, Relation of one Thing to anofſut 
&s of Father to Son, Maſter ta Servant, King #0 Sul \ 
of Power to the Obje&, of Sight to the Thing wifi 
to which may be added all things denoting Cite! 
pariſon ; as leke, equal, bigger, leſs: Mt 
F ifth, Afton, enther,cunſidered in its ſelf ; aÞi 
walk, leap, to kuow, to-love.; or externally, as 0 ſi 
zo ſaw,. to break, to mathf; to beare Cs 
Sixth,. Suffering -;, as #0 be ſtrichan, broken, tile 
manifeſted, heated. 
Seventh, where ; as when-we anfwer to Queli 
| ons-about Place ; . He t at Rome, . as Paris, i» 
| Study, ora Bed. | 
| Eighth, When: we anſiver: to Queſtions: abaſh 
Time, as. when did belive 7 a hundred Tears ago; Hh 
was thi done? Yeſterday. 
| Ninth, S$ituation.z as Sitting, Standing, Lying, 
. bind, Before, upon the Right-hand, on the Left. | 
The Tenth, the: manner 'of having, as to hat 
any thing about a-Man for Cloathing, Ornament, 4 
mour ;, or to be Cloath's,  Adorn'd, Armed, 40. wear Bri 
cbes, Gi. | 
Theſe are Ariſtoel's Ten Hindorments fornil 


' 


for the Birth of ſo. many Myſteries, though, to ſi 
ruth, of very little _ and fo far from-reQtifying 
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els, idgment, "which is the Scope | of Lopie, that 


Soi 


frequently do much miſchict;' and thar for two 
Es Which it will-be worth while to difplay i in 


's theffl place. 
S AS he firſt is, That theſe Predicamens are things = 


anot 


'd upon' aq Things grounded upon Reaſon and © * 
th,” whereas they are Things mcerly. Arbitrary,” . | 


Man, that has no-Authority to-preſcribe Laws ro - 


ers, who have as much Right as he, to diſpoſe 


the ſame; or any other Order, the Objects of - 


; 1 Sinking, -according tothe Rules of Philoſophy, -. 


ich every one Embraces. - Ina word; the follow- - * 


> Diſtic,- contains whatever falls uedes our Con- - | 


eration; accorging | tothe new Philoſophy: - 


Ms, Menſiray auiet, 109, Poſirure, Finns : 


* & cum materia Cunttarnm-Exordia. rernn.”. 


For the Followers of this Phlloopley halt they 
wvedrain'd./all Natureout ofttheſe |; even Heads. 


& 7. Menr,.or the Thinking Subſtance. 2. Matter, 


the Extended Subſtance." 3. Meafare,or the Big- 47 

eſs or Smalneſs"of every part of the Matter. 4, -» 

ofition,- or Situatiort one in reſpect of another. 5. -1 
igure. 6. Their Motion. 7- Thew Reft, or flower - © 
otion, -. © 


Theaher Reafon why we think this Series of 


Predicainents to be rnicious is this, becauſe it oc- -- 


Waſions Men to e themſelves with. the outward < : 


vom Fruit, and to believe they know all things, ſo -: 


Rind of Words, Fnſtead of Profiting by the whole- 
they «| 


which have no-ground but the Imagination of - |? 


(| 4 
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they are able to  fay by rote certain Names offfl , 
zrary Signification, Which yet imprint. no: chil 
diſtinCt 1deas, as we ſhall afterwards demonſtrafj., 
Here ſomething might be ſaid of the Attriff 
of 'rhe Luliſts, Goodnels,. Patience, Magoi 
and the reſt. Burt it is ſuch a ridiculous Inve 
ro think that they are able to give a. Reaſon 
things by the application jof a-few - A—_—_ 
Words, that it is not worth refuting.: '. 
- And therefore a very Modern Author has aff 
ed with great Reaſon, . That #he. Rules of Ariſhd 
Logic are ſerviceable, 'not ſo much' to. diſcover wha 
are ignorant of, but to- explain to-others what. we 
already : But that Lally taught us to prattle flinliN 
F and without Fudgment, of thas of which: we.. kiow Mc 
 , thing at all. And therefore Ignorance is to be offi 
ferr'd far before this falſe Knowledge ; for as 
Auſtin judicioufly obſerves in his Book of the uti 
of Belief, fuck a diſpoſition of the Mind is high 
to be blan'd for two: Reaſons : One, For that 1 
' who 7s perſwaded that be underſtands the Truth, ren 
| binlfelf uncapable of Learning any-more : And Seconlfe 
, Jy, becauſe ſuch a Preſumprion and Rafhneſs nſ 
l:gn of an ill-govern'd and ill-qualifed Mind. 0p 
xari, faith he, Duas ob res turpiſſimum eft, quod d 
ccre non. poteſt, qui ſibi jam ſe ſeire perſuaſit, &. + 
£92 temeritas non bene affetti Anims ſignum. eſt-: 
the word Qpinari, in the purity of the Latin a 
ignites a diſpolation- of Mind,,ghat conſents tat 
holy to uncertain things, and fo believes rhat hi 
 Lacws What he does not underkand, and therefore 
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s. of the Philoſophers maintain'd, Sepientem nibil O- 
" Cir; ; and Cicero blaming himſelf for that DefeR, 
5, that he was Magnum Opinator.. 


CHAP. IV. 


FF the Compoſition and Simplicity of Tdeas, 
ally wherein 7s diſcourſed the manner of knou- 
- ins by Abſtraction or Precifion.- 

* 7 \\ JE. have affirm'd by the by, in the ſecond 
ne Fc. Chapter. ; that we may apprehend the 
© Wode-or Form without conſidering diſtintly the 
© 0b ance of which it-is the Mode, from whence we | 
is Fke an occalion to explain, what is Abſtra&ion of 
th -Iuelle. | oh 5 TY ef 53-28 1436. 314 A 
SY Fhe narrow Limits to,which, our Souls. are, con- 
1d, arethe Reaſon thatiwe cannot perledtly .ap» 
gretend things, ' if a- little. -compounded,, without 
nlidering/them in Parts,.: and according. #0. the 

FF veral- Shapes that they "may receive. Which is 
pat, which: we generally ' call knowing by 46- » * 
1 action, | 12billiG-) ad; Af 
"FJ But.an.regard that things are yariouſly.-com- 

ounded, fome of Parts really diſtinct, which 'we 
a1! Iatrgral, as the Bodyof Man, Number, &C.. It is 
alie thence to underſtand, that the Mind may cor- 

Uuder one Part and not another, becauſe theſe Parts 
egre really diſtinguiſh'd: But this i3 not that which 

i call AbjtraRion. Now 
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", Now ie will be' more advantageous. zo: conll 
theſe Parts ſeperately, to a diſtin Knowledgy 
which we can never elfsattain. For Example, 
Body of Man can be no otherwiſe known, than 
dividing it-tnro alt irs Parts, as well fimitar as d 
milar, and. by ſetting feveral-Names upon ev 
one. Arithmetic alſo ſtands upon this Foundat 
For we have no: need of Art to Meaſure or Con 
little Numbers, for: .the. Mind is - able to rece 
them entire. So that the whale Art cqnliſts in mi 
bring ſeparately thoſe Parts of: Number, which: 
ing whole we cannot-reckon,- For as Capacious 
the Mind is, it is impoſſible for it to ig 
Numbers conſiſting « of <ight or nine Figures, w 


out a ſeperate Mutriplication of: each | Figure Þ) ; 


KI. 
' Secondly, we know by Pares, -when we af 
our ſelves to one manner, not conſidering the S 


ſtance; or to two! ſeperately, which are not - how 


ever inherent i in one andthe ſame SubjeCt.. 


_ #1'done by | the Geometricians, who take a Boll 
| extended in Length, Breadth and Profutdity, tif 
Obje& of Geometry. / But for the more accurs 
Knowledpe of this, they firſt apply themſelves 
the Conſideration of one only Dimenſion. "Thai 
they confider two Dimenſions, Length and Breads 
which' they -call a Superficies; and laſtly all the thre 
Dimenſions together, which they call /o/id Bodies, 


TIE} it appears how vain' and ridiculous 


_ - -— — = 


jv 
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" ſuppoſi] | 


poſes Lines and -Superficies that never were ; | 
pet it does not ſuppoſe Lines withour Fatirude, 'nor- | 
, Werficics without Profundity-; but- it ſuppoſes, 7 
ant Longitude may be conſider'd-:without the con--- | 
zration of Latitude ; . which is--a thing beyond + 
vill Controverſie, for in meaſuring the diſtance-be= - 
en Ciry and City, we only meafure the Length = 
the way, not troubling: our. ſelves- about the 


= Now by how many the more Mimers we divide 
Wines, fo much the more” capable we become of + _ 
uicurately underftanding them,: "Thus we fee in 
otion; when the determination to what place is 
t rightly diſtinguiſh'd, as well from the Motion 
the parts of: the Determination, ſo long nothing 
Bn clearly be. concluded concerning the cauſes of = 
fleHionand Diftinfion, which is done by the help - 
ul this-Diſtin&tion, as may be ſeen in the Second 
>S@hapter of Des Cartes's Optics. 
$ Thirdly, we know by 4bfraficon, when the thing 
Ws-ſeveral Attributes, . but.we only conſider one, 
ting all the reſt afide. For Example, T confider, 
at I think, and by Conſequence that T ami he who 
inks. Now in this Idea of my ſelf-thinking,... 1 can. 
Jnly conſider ' the Thing-Th.nking, not conſidering 
Fat 1 am the Thing-Thinking, 'though in Me, My | 
&1f, and the Thing-Thinking are one and- the ſame ; 
nd fo the Idea which | have conceived of the Per- 
bz Thinking, will not only repreſent me my ſelf; but 
$i! other Perſons that think. In the fame manner, 
3 T conlider an Equilateral Triangle, as it is de-. 
ſcribed © 
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ſcribed in, ſuch a Paper, with all irs other & 


- | mining. Circumſtances ; that - Lea will only ri 
* ſent this Triangle to. me. But if Icall of 
Thoughts fromthe conſideration -of theſe partig 

Accidents, and apply my ſelf to the conlide 
of this Figure, as conliſting of three Lines; 
Idea thus formed will hence more clearly exp 
the Equality, of the Lines; and thence bec 
more apt and Skilful to make a RepreſentatiÞ 
all other-T'riangles of the fame Nature. It IF 
ro go farther, and not to ſtop at the ContemſFe 
tion of the Equality of Lines, but am to conli 
it as a figure conliſting of three right Lines, 
Idea will expreſs all the forts of Triangles. [ 
ly, if omitting the number of ' the Lines; I-i 
conceive a Superkicies bourided with” Right-L 
- TI ſhall form an Hes of Figures conſilting of Right 
\} Lines; and thus by degrees I-may aſcend toe 
* 'fion itſelf. For in theſe AbſtraRions, - the infer 
degree contains -the ſuperior, together with 
conjoind Determination... Thus I-think contains} 
Thing-thinking : Thus an equilateral Triangle 6 
tains a' Triangle, and thus a Triangle comprehend 
-| a Right-lin'd Figure, and the upper repreſa 
- many. things ſo-much the more clearly, by h. 
much the leſs it is determin'd, | 
Laſtly, It is manifeſt, that by the benefir of Bl: 
tratticn,' Common Ideas are produc'd out of Singull 
and: out of Common ones ſtill more Common. 
which we are admoniſh'd to proceed to what is 
be ſaid concerning the VUniver/a/ity and Particularifi 
of Leas, : CHA! 
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Pap. 
er oi 
ly -n 
1ll of 
Jartic 
ide 
nes ; 
cxms : - #4x.-, | : 
Lihovgh' what, ever exiſts be Singrlar, ne- 
ati - verthelefs, -by the help - of 4b/raQians, we 
F_ IF have ſeveral forts:of Ideas, of which fome will 
temWel# $imgulars 3" and ſuch is the Idea which every 
onfWhas'of himſelf; others will expreſs many things 
es, (ther, as when a Man thinks a Triangte, . Con» 

Fring nothing elſe bur that it is a Figure contain- _ 
I: oF three Lines, and/as many Angles 3 which Idea 
Liggorm'd, may ſerve for the apprehenſion-of all 

er Eagles. ons 1h OS gn 

dc as repreſenting one-thing, are call'd 'Singular 
fell Individual, and their QbjeCts are called Indi- 
ouals ; bur they that repreſent ſeveral things, are. 
Wed Univerſal, Common or General, 
of The Names: that denote the firſt; are Proper 
1FﬀRMes, as Socrates, : Rome,, Bucephalus. © Theſe that 
ſaFnibe the: latter. Common and Appellatives, as, A 
12, 2 :City, a Horſe, And as well Univerſal Ideas . 
ff Common Names may be called Generical Terms. 
£8: Nate that. there are two forts of Generical Terms, 
ie of thoſe that are called Univocals, to which the 
niverſal teas are bo tied,: thar'the ſame Name may 
: pree with ſeveral Things according to the ſame 
Wound, and. the ſame Notion that ' is annexed i 
| | [ 


— 


' CHAP. V. 
be Univerſality,” Particularity and Sim 
: 11-1 Eilarity of Ideas, 
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the Sound ; of which fort are, a Man, a ( 

Horſe. : 

The other is of- thoſe that are called Equi 
the Sound of. which is the {ſame annexed. to , 
rent Ideas, fo that, the. ſanie Saund or Word 
agree to ſeveral Things, but not according ty 
ſame, but various Ideas which Cuſtom has ſubj 
tothe Word. Thus Canes {ignifies a. great ( 
and -Eccle{iaſtical Decree, and a Rule of - Arvilifes 
theſe Significations belong all-te different Ideas, Wri 

 Thefs Univeſa! Equiuicds ane of two forts, , 
various, 1deas, fubjeRted to one Sound, . have. cif 
no Relation. one with angther, as in_ the -W 
Canon: ; or elſe they bave ſame. Relation, as \ 
the Name primarily ſignifies one Idea ; —_ 
otherwiſe than as they: relate to. the faſt. 
the Cauſe, Effe&-- or Sizn,. and- rhelp Equinvaile j 
called: 4nalogavs: : Thus! Awimals, the cir —_ 
are faid to be Healthy: 

Now: the Ha. firſt join'd ta.the Word, den 
Health, which is. proper to. Animals ; but ofl 
are added, approaching near to, the. peimaryi 1 
as being: the & of- Health ; and — 
call the. Ain Healthy, and: Dict Healthy, boe: 

| they both contribute to the preſervation of Heald 
| Nevertheleſs, when we hear ſpeak only: of Un 
verſal Terms, We underſtand Urnivocdls only, w { 
the Univerſa Ideas annex'd. + 
Bur among all theſe Uniueny/al.Lipas, therearst 
which it highly concerns us rightly to diſtinguiſ 
that is to ſay, Comprehenſion and Extenſion. 
Ic 


'* 
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all the Comprehenſion of an Idra all thoſe Attri- 
55 that are coptain'd within It 3 'lo that. nene 
quiiffbe taken away,. but the, Kea mult be deſtroy'd. 
to is the Comprehenſion of the Idea, of a Triangle, 
ordides Extenſion, Figure, | Three Lines, Three 
; tolfles, and the Equality of thoſe Angles: with 
ub Right Angles. | | 
at @ call Extenſion the Subjets with which the Idea 
rbllfees, .which are alſo called the Inferiors of the. U- 
4. W&r/al Terms, which being related to thoſe, car- 
). .& the name of Syperiog. - Thuy the Generical Idea 
6a T riangle extends its ſelf to all the ſeveral Spe- 
il of Triangles. 
But though the Generical Idea confuſtdly extends 
enfffielf to all-the inferior Subjets, nevertheleſs. be- 
Ween the Attributes which ir:comprehends, and the 
r:Wje7 towhich it is extended, the diflerenge grifts 
Anz hence, that we- cannot defpoil the Ide of any 
/{ its Attributes without, deſtroying it, as hath been - 
1d ; whereas we may reſtrain the Extenſion of the 
ine, by applying it to ſome-of the SuljeFz, yet 
aver injure the Idea. v7 watt) 
Now: the Reftrifzon of the Genergcal- des may 
ppen two ways. | 
8 Firſt, by the Addition of-an 14es diſtin and: 
getermin'd. 'Thus if I add to the Generical Idea of a. 
ay riangle, that it has a-Right Angle, I reſtrain the 
exerical Ideg of 'Friangles to a certain Species of 
Triangle, which is therefore called a Reffang/e. 


| angle, 


# 
. 


Secondly, 
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Secondly, By the Addition” of an 14a confi ** 
and undetermin'd ; as if a Man ſhould ſay, /onfo* 
angle. In which caſe the Term is made parti 
becauſe that now ir extends it ſelf only to a pt 
the Subjets, which before comprehended all; 

| Leng _ part to which it is reſtrain'd is not dt 
mined. m__ 


— 


_—_— 
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Ie 
re 

: 
Bu 
Of the Five Univerſal Ideas ; Genus, $ : 
cies, Difference, Proper and Accident, 
V - THAT ' has been. faid in the foi © 
TV. Chapters opens us a way' for the exf 
nation, in few words, of thoſe Univerſa/s which 
vulgarly nuade uſe of in the Schools. = 
For when the Generzcal idea repreſents to usth c 
Objeds as Things, and that in SubPantives and abW* 

- lute Terms, it is call'd either Genus or Species. WM" 


Of. Gents. | 4 P 


Genus is.call'd an Idea, as being fo common, th | 
_ it extends it ſelf alſo to other Univerſal Heas.- Thi 


a ſquare Figure of four {ides is a Genus, in 
ſp:kt of a Paralelogram-or a Trapezium, - Andi 
like manner Subſtance is the ſame in reſpe& of Su 


far 


of . 
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extended, which i 154 Body ; ; and the Thinking 
SonWence, -which 45 ; Spirit. - 
artic 
| ps F, *Of RO 
wp | | | 
© dur: the :comman -1dea,! which. 1 1 another more 
Kmon 'and General, is:call'd Species.. | Thus a 
 Blebogram 'and Trapezium, are Species of a ſquare 
ure: And thus Body and'Spirit are Species of 


ance. -- 
but one and the ſame Idea may be call'd a Genus, 


be referred to other Ideas to which .it. extends 

lf :. But the Species, if ir relates toan Idea more 

eral, to, which it is ſubſervient. Thus Body is 

ens in reſpect of a Body animate or inanimate; 

a Species, in relpect of Subſtance, Thus a Square 

is Genus in reſpect of a Parallelogramn, but a Species 
i eſpect of a Figure indeterminately taken. 

1 Bur there's another Notion of Species, which does 

tall-but upon thoſe Ideas, which cannor. be call: 

"8 Genu's 3 as when any 1dea has only under. it" ir:- 

Þ/4:als and fingulars. Thus a Cirele has.only un- 

r it Gngular: Circles, which' yet are. all of the 

ne Cpecies, and tho Epagies- are call'd ihe Lower- 


There i is alſo. w Gene ark gatingtbe a. I 

ich is called thg Sypream of all Genig's,, Whether 
= Eng, or: Subſtynce. Nor cis: it much material 
þ know it, as -relatang racher to Men lies Giza 
UA | 


' "+ %; 
© $4 . 
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I baveicalld-thoſe Idexs which repreſs 
their Objects as Things, either Gemns's or Wit 
However it is not abſolutely ' neceflary thai 
Objeas ſhould be either Things or Subſtances ; 
fices that they be apprehended to be like 
For though they be' Mawmers, they :may be 
ſented without any- Relation to'their Subſtance 
only be referr'd -to other :Idear of Manners, 
more -or leſs General, ''Thus Figure, which WE 
Manner of a figur'd Body is a Gen, in reſp 
Figures confifting of ſtreight or crooked Ling 
On the contrary, - Ideas that repreſent to us 
Objects as Things <medifitd; and that in adj 
comative' Terms, if they be icompar'd with! 
ances which theſe Comarive Terms {ignifie but 
fuſedly, though direftly, whether theſe Com 
Terms | denote Effſential Attributes ( which il 
are nothing. elſe but the Things themſelves) or 
Rers, yet are:they not call'd etther Gennes or Spa 
buteirher Differences, Or Propers, -Or Accidents. AY 

They are called Differences. whien the Obyed 
the Ideas -is an Eſſintial Attribute, by which 
Species is diftinguiſh'd from another Species as 
tended, Thinking, Rational. . 

They are called: Propers, when the Object re 
belongs 'to' the'Eflence' of 'the Thing, though" 
the firſt thing thar- is 'confider'd in ir, but dep 
17g-upen the'firſt ;- as'Divi/ible, ' Immortal, Docible 

Common Accidents are 1{o call'd, when their < 
jets are true Mammers, which cannot be ſeper 
by the Underſtanding, from the Thing whole! 


CLUE 
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Dreſeg hey are, - wichour deflroying 'the Idea of 
| ling 1 "our Minds'; us Reand, Hard, uſt, 


"Of Differin. 


FR V v4 | | 

i whdas Gm: has/under i to! \Bpeekes; : 
the” Mews ofiboth include fGmething' of 
Ive; which 45-n6r cotaprehended in the 1dke 
Obie: -For if: they hag nothing different from 
ine, they would be Goun's thetelves ; "and 

- Us Gen i is predicated of both-'thie-Specie,*s, fo 
eaehie Species s ate; predicaed tie of another. 
ir We the Eſſential Atiribitte ro the Species not be- 


Sd: in" the G68, is (called the Difference of Y 


Wd -is the Univerſal Mea Which we have of it ; 
iſe 1 ir( can,” ſolely and  onlf repreſent to us this 
; Where everCir be found ; that i, ia all 
ht of th Specie43- mh = 

or Exainple,” Body%a: Spirit; -are-'two Species 
edi benice : T heref6ye there muſt 'be ſomething 
he in the Ideas 'of "Bod y-and Spirir,” than in the 
of Subſtance. © - Now 'that which we firſt ſee 
We i Box is” Extenſion ' what wwe fe firſt in 
is Thong he.) 2 Herice' the: Difference *of.. Body *wAl 

W--xrenion ; "of Epivie," C3g eitation. ;Thar«is B&d 


' & Sulenc edrnket; "Spirit oy Thinking Bo= 
Ms 4 e\ M4 

enix follows; That Difference is doubly re- 

fedy- either t0-the Genus, which it divides, -or . ro, 


Tris which it Conſtitutes 3 and farther, that 
it 
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- 

; 
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iris the primary. part 'of that which , in the Confifſlv' 
benfien 'of the Idea 18 included in the. Specyes. - Wot! 
every Species may be expreſs'd by one word- offiys 
as Mind , Body, or by two conjoyntly , that W- 
Genus and Species, which is alſo call'd a Definighf1 
as Subſtance extended, a Thinking Subſlance. 

- Seconly Difference, ; becauſe it:conſtirures the 
cies, and. Differences it from other Spevies's, oi 
to have the fame extent with Species ;-and fori 
reaſon Difference and Species ought to be predi 
one of another ; as thus, har ever thinks # a$ 
every Spirit thanks. 038. CHENG, 2; oþ 
Bur oftentimes ;1t happens,: that in ſeveral thi 
there is no Attribute that offers ir ſelf which ag 
ſo fully with the whole Species as-to' agree fit 
with that Species and no other. .' In this caſe; 
way is to join together ſeveral Attributes , andiifls 
Aſſemblage not being to-be found. in any other; 
cies, conſtitutes the difference.;...Thug;the Þ/at 
aſlerting that the Diemojss. were no lefs raxionalt 
mals, then Men, would net admit Razor! tilifi 


? 


** & * 


.Beafts.: yet being. bath joynd together, they.4 
rate to, Mn, «Ang. bus we frame to our. fe 
Laſtly, Ir,is to be obſerved, that it is not! 
. ways requy d.,thatboth theTDsFerences dividing! 
Genus, ſhould be. Poſitive : it ſuffices rhat only 
- be: ſuch, Thus-two Men are ſufficicarly. di 


gu! I) | 
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TY if he be ſyid t follow ail Employment which 
6ther does not 3\ thangh he that watits the'Pin- _ 
neahſins no leſs FORE than what the other 


þ þ* > 


Mi tegenevally ili From Brite; 
Mans WCNLare mndued with\a'Seet; But Brutes = 
meek mirnals:1: Ver: the Gelitpicdl Thi of Bites 

ains nothing 1 in 1t poſitively , that 1s not* Ford 
W Men; -only we add40'that Idea, 2 denial'of thar 
be in them which is' in" Meri; | that-is the” Soul. 
that the difference between the Idba/of bn tnimal, 
d the Hea of aiBriite corfifis 4ir this, thr th Ide 
)-Snimal. Heuher exclude nor ncliides Coffeh 
» within its Campriheofion,” "Whereas reve by 
e (+ ir is' conrair'd in-its Extenſion:  On'the'other 
6 de, the 1dea of a Brute exehides- Cogirativir out of 
vos v7; , and” RENO dart (ore with 
9 25 183113 WV 2991S 2304 1 
vo ib his 2 lis alor2>d £1 
. M8! 4 $i: 4, Bn6-cmwl BR lh cd [O147E8 
The — being found out which co 
0ies;"'tharis the primary efiarial Atrribure 
iſtinguiſhing i ir From any Other wth if enqu#- 
ing farther into-rhg\'nature 6fir wel" another 
ME depending up poriithe Prindple't 
exiohguand Confeqiiently 
ing whth this only*Speeves,” fuck 4n Aeeribute we "Gal 
mw and” bore agrees: with WF the Toferi> | 
ofthe farhe Cpedis er" "5e beys *weadopr ©. 
| Kino the- pune of Univerſe 28 wake a 1 
i Found. hes | en” þ 
by -2 IJ . © Fort 


— vey To have Aa. 'Riphe' + Angle; 
eſſential Difference. of /a ReRangle Triangle. 
| becauſe: it neceflarily' follows, that: Angles | 
Right, the Square of the Hyporenuſe is equal 
Squares of ths-jother:fides,” the Equality” of 7 
| Squares is taken: for-;the:Propriety* of -a. 
Tizangle, which agrees with: all _ Opel 


Neverthelefs, ſome wall have this.: name c 7 
to be.of a larger —_— and hence ariſe 
| ion Species. of it; +  - + | 
The. feſt: is that which. we-have alread 
ind, . and which-agrees with all ſolely, and all 
vs. it. is the Propriety-of all Circles, and 
Crd and. alwaysto have all Lines drawn 4 
the Center to the Circumference equal. . — 
The ſecond, agrees: with,.4/l, but not on 
"Thus it agrees with, an extended Body to be; 
ſible, becauſe all extended Bodies may be diyj 
alrhough Duration, Number ny Force. ws | 
Jivideg.. | 
,z-4 he third may agree wir 's one EP bur ple 


all.. Thus. pie proper to a-Man to:be a 


-—oks AR « This eh in Greys ai 
e old Men, which 1s-proper ole and. : id 
- Kot aan” not. ll Mie 


Age. 


e have dready de declared mn the Second Chip 
har a Fora” or: Manner is "chat whikch cannot 
7 ſubſiſt-bur by Rot HE thath is 
j in'd+ro the-Sub ; necefla 
;" that the ako: may 
L Though the Form”or Major be for on. 
Thus we exactly anderftand a Man, not 
dering wherher be be Prudeve or no ;"biit Pr: | 


ada we oooh the confudt Fey Tl 


ate Idea of Subſtance with the Diſtintt Idea = 
Fotm-or ;Manner;”this 1dea tay repreſent” all 
193, wherein this manner is included. 
nt Man will repreſent 
; the'Idea of Rewnd will preſent 


EF —* Tha 3 Say DEI RT -. 4% E2 by 8 ie ey 37 ar; gy vl {9% 46] FT Fo ; 
Ry ob moves. et | 


Man and Cloaths. But to by Cloathed, in reſh 


-that+ Man 1s the Manner of bis 4-3 
under which that Man is conceived, thoug 
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r-/fh;6le Kddiriohs are forvierities made by Pt. 
"8 Ys" Relative, a3" the Pod pbich #5 "Tranſparent, 
Writer who the Son KF Phil 47 the Tipe who > 


a eat 2 ; 
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| Ariſtotle the Prince of Philoſophers + - / Willi 
Third King of England ; for here the fingle? 
ſo pronounced, looſe: nothing of *their Exti 
as being hrſt determined as much as they could 
- , Decerminating: is that, which being + addet 
ftrains the. ſignification of the General Term, 
it is. not now. agcepted-in its folk Joxren :- 
_comprehends only a part « of-it ;-88;.I%; | 
| : Wiſe Mi; Oreams. n= Tile 
- Toris Are-nc FR Explicative. re Determil 
bed EI ur i.the Extenſion 


TO-CTE » © Fs "3 | FOR Commcn Term, \ . 
they contain.Car liions Individuant: As when [ 
| che King now Reigning, the Common Name of | 
3s determin 4d rothe fingle and only Perſon of | 
Gam 117.” 

-  Thee's are alſo two other. kinds of Cox 
| ; of” which; the ft 15 Complexed in Wa 
ws other in Sence only. - 
...Qf the bit kindare thoſe that have the Addi 
expreſs 'd, as jn'the Examples hitherto. mentione 
Of the- other kind are; they, in. which one! 
the Terms is only pronounced, "the 'other. und 
Rood, as when we fay, the King. This Term 
Complexed in Senſe; cauſe when we. pronou! ; 
"the 6d,” the" 144, of "the common” Name da 
vor. -prefent ' it Lie our nuinds alone, -bur, as ad 


Joint 


I E* 7 be Artoff T7 <5 7 


to-it, the Lies of Whliam II.' whonow reigns | 
bland; The infoure mamber of Terms ismeant* - : 
ole which being thus complexed, occurin daily: 
as-in every Family,. Maſt#r,-imj iog ſuch” 
Some Terms - are'alfs Coniplexid' as well | 
Sk as::Senſe.; but : after. varigus- manners? 
s the Prince of Philyophers iscomplexed in words; 
the name of Prixce is determin'd by the word 
ſpter ;\bur..in_reſpe@t to. Ani 16nv. -. 
School men are'ſo 'addicted-to inthe that "Title, 
ukpleted in-Senſe;/-when'the Idea Ariſtotle 
as to. the mind, "apr-/ bemgiexpreisd” 


i AdjeRives'or Conniigntech ate & . wr Parts 
nex'd Lars Te box are oy ogethe! 


re ſaid i in the-Secorid Chapter _—_ anofarive 
nes: denote” the- Subje&&>diredily indded, okÞ | 
re confuſedly ; the Moe or Form indire&tly'; 5 'bux 
vre diſtinQly. LM 
ny And henkus the Idea: of the Subject is very 
Feneral and very confuſed, : repreſenting ſometimes - ; 
tity, fomerimes a-'Body;, which-for-the- moſt Part 
| by adiſtint. Form of the Kea, 'T 
re ſignifies, iT hing: that: has YY/bireneſs.”” 
ence the confuſed idea of the Thing, is al ; 
> fignihe thoſe things only that are White.” 
$ - However in this Matter, -ic is chiefly to.be ob- 
ed, [char there are ſome Comploxed” "Terms, 
tt + ore ally - | 
Indi-. - 


bs 


UE 


Yo IIes 7 CPA Og x WAA. ES > He > "64" 


$0. \\\Eogdc: TY Or, | 


Tabbed. p——— retain © an Eymiivcal: 
ſality, which. may. be-talled an Vnrverſality of 
For when. Men agree that-one only Thing, is 
nifed by fachia "Form, but tius what -rhat 
Thing really. is, :happens. thatcbis Term: 1s ap 
by ſame. #0. Ggnihe this :Thivg,. by others, - 
Thing.  ' Hence it 4. requiſice rhat fach-a Ter 
farther determined, either by the variety: of Cird 
Tanges, or the eric of: Diſcourſe, that: the fignilh 
on of the..T'erm RAY. beamade preciſely apparent 


=> Thys tor: Re g50n2fgnifes- one | ſole Relig) 
ke 


is, really. the«Chnchrof England but bealffe 
le.anc every Herebe think their. own'W js 
d be" trucſt,: theſe: Terms arechighly: Equiiff t 


==—_”— 6. hy Egoivocation of Error. For if an Hiſtol 
- ſhould write that. bie-Prince was- moſt addidtel 


the :14e. Religion, it canmot-be ſaid what he mes 
unleſs.is.be known what Religion the:Hiſtorian p 
fels;d. For: if: be. were aChurch:of England: M 
t is undefſiond. of aChurch: .of | Expand; Princez\ 
of a "Mahumetan, if the Hiſtorian were ar: Ara 
Mahunttaii ; and fo of » : Reman Catholic Prince, 
the Author were 4 Roman Catholic. | 

-Colpplexed.: 'Terms;-Whereinithere:ts Mergind | 
E154; chiefly comprehend/thaſe: Qualities of whit 
the:Senfe, is: mn; Judge;:. but. che Mind."i-For-1 
NY :preneto-differin'their Opinion, aig 7 

ings..." 

Fort Example, ſhould we affirny that. no Soldi 
mere bſted. by .Merius,: but {uch: as gortary: 


bigh- 3:#his [Conpleged: Jeans Soldier ſix. foor' bd 


- (4 


» 
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jor Tbedt fo Equiorcation "of Ervor,. TY: it. is - 
WM for Soldiers . to be. meiſtired, that we In "y 
Wi whether they be {ix foot high or no. But” 

[it been decreed, that none Thould be lifted bur - ; 

h as were ſtout, this Term had ben much. more” 

le to Equivocation, when 2s it by be "I 

t6 fach Soldiers thar look'd like Men, - but 

indeed but meer Cowards.. 


This E quivcatson of Error i is often found in. Com" 
xed Terms, The Chiefe oft of the Parifion Gronmwiet- © 1 
; the moft mrs the et, Richeff&f 


Ile 's ny a FROm, NE tunes .t; 
| Theſe] GED, Q, 2110s Th, fe 4 # 
; what t ark upon th 


' ow a ; e | veral, L Ry he Sene#- | 
of Anitett, are thi NEB Hons of Error. For | 


E- 5 . every 


no h wm 5 +. 0 
os - 
: 
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onounces rhar to be-the Fudgn rt 
" Ariflotle, which he is petſwaded that A4riſtorlen 
and ſo if, ſeveral elieye, That Ariſtotle had 1 
rent Opinion of he ſame_ching ; theſe Terg 
 Sence of Ariſtagle: 5: in Such 4. matter, though 0 
In LE he can, never r de $7 to wn 


r we may. TX berrer 7 wits, 


Side, 1 
es 


2 a EEK, "cad Xe 
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nll ſo} phers, canriot be Equivock 
bs of: } BW re of Philoſophers can o 
6:00: Tadividael.. But Equivock 


Ap I - ec 
'o1 | 


> ov: 7 be It of 7 Ting. I 


"pnficonſiſts only'in This, that the Mind inſtead of © 
Hen 7d ; Subje& ſubſtirutes anothier- which © 4s q 
| F; hand determinate,' to: which Fork or: Matter - 

Wpply'd.” - Bur in jegard. Mew diſpute about.ghis -- 
er, they - may aſcribe-the! Title of Prince 'or - 4 
to ſeveral Perſons, and ſipnalize them: afrer> | 
what addirional:word they think moſt - 
yenient.' Thu formerly Plato:was called "the ? 
te. of Philoſophers; which Title is' now confred. : | 
Ariſtotle," +: Thus: the- words; . True:; Religion, p. 
having any ditin&Q," bura, confus'd ew of any 
igion, are 0g. Equivoeates, becauſe - they: dendte © 
har. Religion which isabſohnely- True. 
«dy thesMind: has annexed the Jdbia.of True 4 
gion ta the diftin&t Idca. of ſome particular Wop - ? 
Þ diftintly known, rhey. become: egregious:B> * 
tes;/ and. ſighitie: thar-Worſhip: with. jap 
* which they account the Trae. Religion, IgE! 4 
| The ſame is the Condition: of theſe: Words, Thar - 
ch. uch;, a Philoſopher held: of ſuch :a Marten. Fort | 
: hile they:abidein their general 1dea,.the geneial - 
Wo 4mply end generally: will Gomifis: the DoQrine. -- 
livered by;ſuch: a Philoſopherconcerning focha : 
atter.; as -rhe:: Doctrine of i {riftotle 'eoncerning of 
ence of the Soul... Wines SEeuens; b 
which, ©. thatis.to:ſay, i - while 3 
is Þ onblve a_confus'd Idea «ooh Ln to no diſtin Tdes, .: 
s-got capableof Equivecation, -. pax rhe Mi 
nſtead of that Doctrine confuſed 
utes a diſtin DoRtrine, and a "diſti | ry 


hen AcCQr ding to. the variety of diſtin Ideas, thar : 
ſame. - * 


offi: froquently; tig 


2 #7, Woe Ann ores ; ug 


fm mv | & Togie © Op . 


- 


3 Abot which; &c. may be liable to Equis 
AP F= (# "Docrine of. Ariſtotle touching. Cf 


ture: of theiSouly-is'an :Equivocate- with Þ: 
#it6,, who aflerts that/! Ariſtythe; believed the & 

be Mortal,  andwith feveral 'others-of his Inteliff”* 
ters, whoon the other fide affirm that Ariſtotle t a 


_ the hamortality .of the Soul, as' well as Pl 


$oergtes.. Hence.it. is, that ue wages this.: 
e- the thing with which 
Jindireftly Bs 75) cannot agree... Sup 

for. Examples Bikes that Philip was not:the E 
of dexanger, as. Alexander himſelf.endeavour 
make out 5 theſe words, the Son of Philzp, den 
. any perſon begot by Phip, erroned 
Alexander, denote the perſon: that-ig 


Melly izha: \Son : of Philip. In-like manner 1 


Words,. "the Sence, of "Scripture alledged: by 3 Q 

to prove a Set quite contrary. to Scripture ſhall 
note.that very.Se&_in.- his. Mouth,: which. he thi 
to be according to the. Sence. of Scripture, 
Which he has therefore. dignified with-thar namey 


the: Sence. of: Seriprute ;. nor are-the, Papiſts more 
the_right:than.the - +a iwho. pretending to adhere 


te, Hard of Gad; ong. them: the #074 of 6 
that Qtliaok Superſtitions which wt al 
obtrade vine; oO re I 08 
Saris 


hk 3" ” 
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14 e Cleatneſs and Diſtinflion of Ideas, as 
rle a of their Olfewriry and Confu Won? 4 


> a= 
o . 


By. | Hee learndſ may be dicern'd from Diff 
Bn, and” obſcurity from confuſion z, for we 
call that a clear" Mea,” when ir imprints in us'a 
Ys as I may«call ir, Setice-of-it- ſelf, whereas: 
viſe it mayor be. fo diſtin; The, Idea of 
n; becauſeft ſtrikes ſo-ſenſib , may” x calf'd' 


# Ides;,, bur'yet it isconfuſed, - - | 
bs Painto us, mbeingin the Hand, Sep 


| s In the Sence. ; 
vertheleſs,” we may: call every: Idea clear, fo- | 
as it is diſtindt ; for all Obſcurity "ariſes bur of 
bnfuſion. Thesche Sence of the Pain that: hurts 
is clear andalſo diſtin ; but whar is confuſed in . 
e Feelin ng, that is to ay, that the Pain.-is inthe 
and; cannot be faid'to be clear;! ©: 7 5 
' Now- becauſe Clearneſs and DiſtinQion'a are one 
d the ſame - in Ideas, it will be very requilire to- 
amine why ſome Idear are clear, "othg A 
| "But this! will be more apparent by. the help 'of 
Ye cnn rn. than any other way, and therefore” ith. ; 
6 together 2 Catalogue of the- Rs : 
Jl dear and'diſtine;- as obſcure" and canfuſed. >..1 
The moſt clear *Idea/is that "which-every 7 | 
of himſelf,” as of: the- Thing that thinks; as alſo the 
Iaeas.. 


Tdea of thoſe other Appendixes tc to our Th 
as to Fudge, Difeowſe, [Deliberate, Percervey 


gine 

Y7 of extended SubPances alſo are mob 
dear to. us,".as allo rhe Idea of their | 
ties; as Fipures, Motion, Reft'; for though w 
feign hart there is no Body, no Figure (| 
we cannot feigrrany ſuch thing of-the thinking 
ſtance, while we think yet: :we' cannot aj 
clearly perceive what.is Extenſion and. Figure. 

We alfo' clearly apprehend Duration, Ordq 
Nutiber: ſo that we confider- the: eredion f 
thing to be - Forms: under: which' we conſid 

ſolong as the:Form continues in it; | 1! 
order* and number-no way” differ in ike 
Things order d and number'd. ; 

All-theſe” Ie: are fo -clear,. thay we. freq 
render them - mare ob#Fure, while we. endea 
to illuſtrate them. with new Obſervations, and fn 
to'our ſelves other Ideas than thoſe which wel 
from Natuxe. -._ | 

We may alſo ſay, that the ldewof God is e 
one refpect;: though 1 in another moſt. obſcuref 
imperk« ct. 

It is clear bacauſe- ir ſuffices to diſcover the @ 
number of Attributes in God, which: we .certa 
know are no. where glſe.co be. found bur in. Gal 
bur--ir-is obſcyre-jn reſpect. of that Idea which! 
Bleſke& haye of him in Heaven, | And -it- is /al 
imperfect in regard our Minds being” limited /al 
finite, cannot but.aoſt imperfefly conceive. an\j 


g90)'' 


'vy ithout her.. .A | 
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Being ;. for. "Perfection and. Clearneſs.in/ Ideas 
xo different. things. For they are Perfed, 
| they repreſent to us whatever 1s in, the Ob- 
Clear, when they. repreſent. to. us as much as 
es to- appr ehen . the Obpgt clearly and: dir 
wee other 7 x8 the are confugd-and Ae 
which. we-have of, Senſible Qualities; as: of 
Is, . Sounds, Odors, Taſty: Cold,, Heat, Pendero- . 
tc. As alfo thoſe of our. Deſires, as of ; Hun- 3 
Thirſt, Pain,.. &c. - Now. mark. the reaſon of, 
Obſcurity of theſe Idee.; | | 
Het were firſt Children hefore-we : were 
9p that, .exterior.things operating: within i 

. variqus Senſations.in. our:Mind,. .by-.th 
bot. ſe Impreſſions-which they. made:in! yon 
- the Mind conſciousthat thoſe Senſations are 
&t ted againſt ber Will, and that by ſome: Bodies 
| a Example,.the Senfation. of. heat: by-the-Eire) 
uld. not. only judge.. that there were. ſome things 
out. her, . whic were the. cauſes of. theſe Sens * 
ions. ( wherein ſhe was not deceived.): but gaing 
t _ 1magiu d ſamething i in the-Objet, \alroge» 
Tr like Senſation, or at ot 2. the Ideas thence 
ng.. Upon.theſe. Con{ade herefore, he 
p: rm d. Ideas to;, her. $4 — the. Senſas 
MP2s of: Hears. Cold, c..4nto thoſe things.that-are. 
gk that means-ihoſe.. as 
a4 vbſeure.. Kea o oa Qualities aroſe. from 
- ence, that. the Mind. i intermixed- her own _ falſa 
p FER with. thoſe hat (hg gerir: d from Nature: 
Now. 


WE Logic: Or, ed ? 


Now- in regard. theſe' Weds are not naruri 


| - Arbitrary, Men have made a moſt fantaſtical 


of them, - and turn'd'them into meer Chimera's? 


Pp: 


though that Heat and Burning are two- ſorts ol 7 1 Jy 


ſation ; che one weaker,” the other fiercer, wel 
* - allow heat to the Fire, affirming Fire to | , 
dued with beat, yet we have deprived Fire ol 

burning Faculty, or of the-paiti which we eq 


approaching too near'it, deriying Fireto be a if & 


with Pain, 


Bur if Men- had rightly apprehended, wel ; 
s not. to be attributed: to the Fire that bur / 


_ yet-had: they been in another Error, 1 


they choughr pain tobe in the Hand which 


Fire burns;/ when aspain is only itt the Serie: 
.: This was riot only the Opinion of forte of 

Ancient Philoſophers, avthe Crenarchs, but even 

St." Anftin' himſelf 5 For, ſays \be 'in his- 1.4. B 


 Do'Givitat.' dei; Pedic faithro be Pains of the Fiſh, | 
b. pajns of ' the Soul 'in thi- Fleſh and"ons. of the Fiſh 5 ; þ 


pb. of | the Fleſh 1 only in” hifa 14 the Sout, 
certain *difſent-from ts "fufering: a: rhe Jain my 


Soul, which i Sadneſs, ih  fſent from theſe _ 7 


befal us againſt ous Wk,» * 
. Thus in his ſeventh Book upon Genefis, chep. 
FW hen the Soul: feels the affiifiions of the"Body, 


friaded in her'aft of Government of. the” Bach, ber b | 


being difturlfd, » and this offtnce- #-call'd Pain; - 


Now that that Pais Whichr'is cali'd the Pain of i i 


Body, belongs to'the'Soul and-not to the Body, 1 
manifeſt from this,' that" thoſe things that affect i y 


with 
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Pain, ſeldsm' trouble us when our minds are 
] other things; as we find by the African 
'N ſt ( of whom St. qnftin, '/b. I 4. de Cirztat. des 
4) ##/ho when pleaſed, upon the Cumterfeiting of 
wand: Lamentations, would -.fo abſtra himſelf 
Sn Scres, and lie" ar it were for dead, that they cord 
l ab bins ſenſible 'of | pinching and pricking, 7207 d | 
ll hear of Fire, tilt it begen to ſcarch bis Skin. 
Moreover” it. is to-be-obſerved, that avieeaks 
* Wiſpoſition of the Hand, nor any motion atifing 
en burning, cauſes-the Sexil to be'ſenſfible ofthe 
s oy ufilefs this Motion: be! communicated tothe 
Y by certain ſinall Strings © inchided: in-/the 
and extended from the Brain to the Hands, 
Lethor parts of the Body, which carmot be 'mo-« 
d unlefſ that partof the Body be alſo moved from 
rence they derive theniſelves; | 'So that if there 
- any Accident that tiinders theſe little. Strings 
m communicating their motion to rhe Brain (as 
'the Palfie ) a Man may endure Wounds and _* 
n without any. ſence of Pain. Inſomuch, that * 
yhat appears yet more ſtrange; a Man may have 
| pain in his hands: that wants hands,: us -often-it 
=ppens.ro thoſewhoſe liands are cur off; for that 
fe threads of the Nerves extended from the 
d'to fhe' Brain 'be moved | near the. Elbow, 
hero they terminate, 'they may move that partof 
h Brain+to. which- they are ſned, inthe ſame 
manner as it mighr'be moved if 'the "ſame threads ' 
deſcended to. the hand,'-as the: 0ne-end of-a ſinall + 
_- may” be moved inthe fame manger, ay I 
about 


90 Logic : _ | « 


about the middle, as if. a at the other \ 
mity ; and thus the Soul "ould feel the ſamiMhi 
by V 

1 


asit would feel if the. Perſon had hands. - 
- Soul direCts irs attentiveneſs thither - from | 
that motion of the Brain uſed: to. proceed, ſu 
before affe&ted it with that fort of Pain. "Thi: 
Reflettions that we behold in a Glaſs appear f 
ſame place /where they would be, ſhould tiff, 
looked'upon with direc; beams, as being th - 
uſual manner of beholding ObjeQts. T \ 
And theſe rhings ſhall ſuffice ra.let us undeniſc 
that it may well >= that a Soul ſeperated T 
 Body'may be liable ro the Torments of Hen 
 andto feel- the fame Pain, as any one waulif 
throughthe Tortures of Earthly-fire ; in f 
that when it was join'd to-the Body, it was n 
Body bur the Soul that felt-thie pain of the Fire 
that pain 'was nothing but a certain ' ſadnj 
Mind wherewich | it. was afflicted for the ſuf ; 
of the Body, to which it was join'd by Cod... 


' then niay we nut conceive that Divine: Jnlic 


accommodate ſorne: part of the material Þ 
the ſeparate. Soul, that-the motion of: that mf 
may excite: troubleſor and afflidting Thovght 
the Soul ſo ſeparated... 
— Bur let'us returh to -oonfaked Ideas. : The: | 
of Ponderaluy is no lef6:confulſed/ than any of: 
reſt already. recited; for, baving obſerved fi 
our Infancy; that Stones and other heavy tbings 
down as foon as let.go-auof. our; Hands, we for 
an {dee of: the thing: falling: which is: genuine 


ih: VIE. The Art of Thinking. 

We alſo form'd an Hea-of the Reaſon why 
hing does fall, which is true likewiſe; bur 
FB we only ſaw rhe Stone, and nothing elle that 
wlll it downward, out; of the Raſhneſs of our 
Went, we concluded- there was no fuch thing 


at. we did not ſee, and therefore that the - 


WF fell by vertue of: its.own- proper. and intrinſic 
8. and at length we affix'd to this-confuſed Ides, 
ll only in our own;Judgments the name of Pon- 
came to pals alſo, that -we made. different 
Wnents of the fame Things of which: the ſame 
:Wnent was'to be aflerted, 'for as, we ſaw. Stones 
18d toward the Earth, we: found Straw move 
rd Jet, and Steel -. toward the Laadſtone. 


* + 


efore the fame Reaſon that. bequeaths that 


ty to Stones to be moved toward the Earth, © 


t to allow the ſame qualities to Straw and Iron 
«Moving towards Jer.and the: Loadſtone. How» G8 
3 this would nor fatiche ; but. on the contrary, 
, 7 aſſign d to: Jer, Amber and the Loadſtone | 
uÞ the fame-eaſe we; might. have endued: the 
8b wich, the ſame: quality of Amnrattingbeavy 
ngs: However theſe, attraQtiye; Qualities-(-as 
Ponderoſuy;ic {elf}. ſprang tow Illegirimate 


acination, by which it was concluded, that Iron 
We veccflacily attracted by the Loadſtone,. becauſe 
re. was nothing ſeen, that -puſh'd the... Iron; to» 
red, that one Body ſhould attract gs 
| c 


b - 4 a ; , 1 ; ; * 7 Y 
> 15 Logic: Or - | 


wi 


4 
L 
; 
1:Gthe « Body artraQting be moved, and the B 0 ; | 
fl 
g 


rracted be faſtnedtoit. 4 
T's theſe Judgments of out Infancy, we ol 
thoſe-ideas thar-repreſent ro'us Ponderoits and WI : 
Things,” more folid "than- Hght' #nd thin; 'aHlh.* 
= mere Body or Matter: Fhus webelicveif 
Veſſel full of Gold contains tore Matrer th 
i was fill'd with Air, for” thoſe Ideas deriv'd lf 
ſelves from no other Foundation, thahThar 
we were Children we were wont to make < 
cal” Judprients of ' all Things, atcording to? 
AQions in reference t6 us. Hejite —_— pou | 
and herd Bodies acted more 'vidlently” 
ard Thin, we concluded that they Tn 
' Subſtaice than the other. When true R# 
tells us, that the ſame” part of Matter poſſeiſty 
fatne ſpace, and the fate! fpace is always filled) 
the fate quantity of matter.” - - 1 
Sthat# Cubic VelleT '6f ng Foot will conrall 
mbre Matte, being filfd with Ggld than Air: 
itt ſome Sence it may be faid, t being fill'd! 1 
Air, it contains mbfe mitter, yo a Reaſon noth 
longer hete to be inſiſted On.” 0H 
oy Ne Rid chat Frotw the” tins Rater FM. 
Jac | the Fooliſh: Opin | 
E. nl That®our Kits Ecker” the thi 
rom wy the Ait compoſed* of Atorss, nccorditif 
Demoeritns With the en 'or the Air kind 
8' the Sroicks ;- or x particle” of Celeſtial Li ht, 
the Mondeo, or of later Days, Flud; ora ſut 
Wind, w thie Soerhidns For abit of theſe could? 


% 


p. VIII. —, he 4 of Dionbing. vz 
rate - themſelyes/ that Waod; Stones '6f > Durt 
es capable: of thinking; And therefore 
at. the: fame time that he afſerts with the 

, our..Soul to be a ſuttle Flame, places.it a- 

i tirdkies, not'to he efidu'd to think it ſhould 
derive ns - Original From-Faith or thick Air; 5 
Gi he, -Z beſerob 7e, 15 17 ' poſſible ito think that 
a' force and \mafs of Memory wi ever Yowed in>rhe 

+ to, ring 4 again, ' or thickned together, out off 
d Foggy Air :? For they believed that the 

co leand: wre they made the matter, fo much 

| lo marorialis the tefs thick 'and: corgoreal it 
bs that ſoar length: they might rxtjfie (ir into 

my of 'Thoig ht, which 'however is' 'very ridicti- 

53: fora Body-is nor thinner. than. a Body,” only 
ut mop into-lefſtr particles, andmore* calily 

itate Y For thus ori > any it rake ls 
la tance tary other" Bodi on the other it Tt mire 
lily penetrates their Pores. But whether 7c be in- 
vilible or dividedy/ whether i ic reſt or be moved, 
4/35 not ſs material leſs corporeal, or 


yt being impoſlible 


ould have: any thing common 
onfg-or that a certain part of the 
batter that” never thought, wikkn- it reſted like 
| rt, or Was gently moved like the Water, 
me comet a Knowledge of it- ſelf, _.ypon, a 
ement Mayor or augmenting the F'ofkte 


P'S. 
% - 


wh 


9 Logic . Or,. 

Much more might / be ſaid upon this | i 
but this ſhall ſuffice for the underſtanding 
confuſed, Ideas, when they have all their Caul 
to theſe. 

There is 'one Remedy for. this Miſchi nid 
caſt away all ' prejudicate 'Opinions - ingrafh 
our Infancy, and to aſſert nothing of * whazj 
longs to Reaſon to prenounce, becauſe y 
judg'd ic heretofore, but becaule.,we now! 
it to beſo upon Examination. 'Sb ſhall we 
only natural Ideas, and for ſuch, as are'can 
we ſhall only retain thoſe that are clear, 4 
there. is ſomething in the Fire which is the: R 
tharI feel the heat.; that all things which are 
derous, are puſh'd down by ſome certain cauſe; 
dete any "ing of what is in the Fiz 
cauſes that b , or of the cauſe that mak 
Stone fall hara's 1.1 find hs knowledge conlfl 
by clear 8 Ronlons. 77-0 % | 


: ww > 
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CHAP. IX. 


By 1m hs of confuſed a obſcure Ideas 
WS drawn from Ethics. 

te = as hive betghe 

t er pters- we have brought ſome 

nples of, confuſed Ideas, which for the rea- 

ven, we legally afſertto be falſe; but being 
ker out of Phy ics, It may not be from 'the. 

& to:-produce ſome others.out of Erhics,' in re- 
that falſe 1dexs, which are form'd of Vertues 

, arefar more dangerous. . 

erin is any: one more bappy, or more un- 
Yybecanſe he has a true or falſe, a clear or ob- 

ka of Ponderoſity, Senfible Qualities, or the fo, 
| hoſe things' he be more” or leſs knowing, he 
gether be the betrer-:nor the worſe; whatever. 
Vpinion be touching thoſe things, we ſhall. he-. | 
alter it. for our own lakes, . Their Being is ins 
ndant from our knowledg$;and the Conduct, 
ur Life is independant from their Being-., So 
all Men ares Wo wed-to: await that Knowledge. ; 

| ur-portion afrer this Life, and to. 
e the Goverment of the Wold to the Good- 
ang: Wiſdom of God whoigoverns i 1 AEST 


Igmente made me. + theſe : Things, our r Ling are 
to 


to be govern'd, our Manners —— an 
cernity of good opevil to be expetted,,/ + 
And as the falſe Ideas of Vertue and: vid 
reaſon that we jugde amiſs. of them.z.10. i 
better would it be to- know, and. amend the 
Care and Induſtry, than to ſtudy the reQif 
thoſe other, which precipitancy of Judgm 
the prejudicate Errors of: Youth have odrru 
on us. in reference to. natural Things, w 
only ſupply Matter for lean. q 'barren $ 
RF fg 
- To diſcover, all thoſe falſe Lbs, mull 
a Tranſcription of the whole Body of Ethid 
our only Deſign here is | to. prupoſe: certal 
amples of the manner, how. they  ars forn 
annexing together ſeveral: Mea rhat are nf 
annexed, which produces feveral-yain and ic 
toms, which Meg. never: ceaſe bnaſing ofa f- 
wiſcrably ly waſte- their zime in hopes to: arral 
Which is of no:value-whlenattain'd: | 1-41 


5: Man' finds. in himſelf! the -1deas of Miſe 


Happineſs, - which) is./neither falſe-vor- cc 


while. eneral and abſtrated:: He has alſo ty 


neſs and: 'Excellency. . " Hezcovets Hay 


avoids Mile cy 3 headmires Excellency, df pid 
ack. - £10 
But the Contamination of Sim wha by 8g 
G&d.rom Man, in whom alone he could 

ve Felicity, and -ta whom: alone hed 


ro affix: the. idea af it, : has athx'd this 1dea| of 
pineſs to an-innumerable Company of other Tt 


«$4 


Us 


| ITE The. Tz of Ti "roo 57 
e Love and Profecurion of ic Wa car- 
| 8, "as if Loadiogs-hat Io recover. Kis loft 


ce has Gio a vaſt heap bs falſe 'and 6b: 
har, © while every one thinks he ſhall be haps 
1 the peBeffion of what heToves ; 'miſerible, 
rived E-ir. © Bur” Man' has loft His: ere KG: 
f ; and'Feal Excellency” by" "SinHing. Hence, 
may/lore bimRlf;he is confratt 44g! 'repre- 
infelf to/Nimſelf,” other than what Indeed he 
nd* to; * hide-his Indigeneiesand: Miferies from 


+ 10 add*Many things to the” 1#4'of' him- - | 


which belong not'to' him /'fo the' en he'may 
Mr Greater and more":4rya/?:'' And how behold 
omiioht Serics of rheſe Fake dat 19M rom: 
ie firſt and chiefeſt is the 7 Sroehſh RC. 
ſcence t- the" Pleaſures of Uh Nah ethos 
1 ſome exterior things-+ For when the Sol 
es that her darling Pleaſtites are proceed Tom Thok 
ings, ſhe” immediately | joins the MA bfi3ood 
thoſe Things, and the Tdea-of Bi&tb Hof other 


ings thardeprive her "of theſe" Pleafafes> Ad 


rving afterwards that Power and Riches are the 


al Inſtruments, whereby to” acquire/th&"rtheaiis” 
idulge-Concupilerice;' the beg Fs Heh 


great Happineſs, and? profidtiices! 
*Rich and- "Porenegthir "enjoy* T8erP + 
rable;: for beir, depriv'® of thee | Delfe ohh | 
But now'as Felicity hasalw ways Eecetl cy ; 
ympanion, - ard the Mind never eptrites 1421 
© _w, bit always looks upons Great; 4Xhtte 
F 


tat 
®: 


mo , , 

: d Y -M 3 

Ce _— IS >, 
* 


OY 
- © 


/ _ 


af. £ 


thar ſhe, THis ug peers BR and an lirtle — 
a! choſe that are poor and. unhappy... And 
the reaſon that we-contemn the poar, and -; 


the opulent.  But-theſe:are ſuch unjuſt and | 


Judgments, . that St. Theme believes, it is this Wi 
ſhip and Adrriration of Riches, which is:ſo mill; 
contemn'd. by St; Zames the; Apoſtle, while: he ih 
bids a more honourable place to be .aflign'd to] 
Rich than tothe. Poor ; though this, place.is no 
be ſo literally expounded, as if we were nor to. h 
ſome outward-vcneration ro the Rich, which i 
due; to the Poor; ſeeing that-the Order of 
World, 1 which Religion does-nat diſturb, requi 
It, .and this practiſe; has-been all along obſerv'd ; 
mong Men, highly eminent; for their Picety, Mi 
therefore, iris to be underſtood -iof that inward; e 
ſpe, which looks upon the Poor as ſub] jected wif 5 
der the Feet of the-Rich, and the Ric as infinj 
| k 
| 
4 


exalted aboye the Poor. - + .., « 
. Bun though theſe Ideas .and the judgments ; s 
a from thence” are falſe and. unreaſonable,,j 
;are they.common.toall:-Men that have.not real 
. them, asproceeding from Concupiſcence with whilf « 
” all. Men are; infefted. Hence it happens, that ol 
Not. only think” ſo. Honourably of. the Rich, bl 
that we. alſÞ:know.that; all other iMortals re 4 
the che, mp Honour - and Eftcem.. . 8&9 that 
epreleit to our. ſelves. their.Condition not. only pf 
; envirod with all Splendar and Adyantages i at 33 
. tend ir, but. Worſhip it-with, all that inward A 
ration of Judgments with which. we Aatter t 
| Wealth 


Veakhy, and" are' eaebicnn ovvity 9 the Com- 
" | fe of- Men, but” by, our own Experi- 


be of a rich Man, wihni the Croud © 

re Hep pkl upon with fixed Eyes, 
ud .x = with'an inward Worſhip of Fexr, 
Dbſervanc#/and! abje@'Setvility is the true 1dol of | 
h he Ambitious, for whoſe ſake they endure ſo many 
6 riews and throw theimſelves into fo mary Dan- 
54 : Wovitdut 4b why appear ithat this'is'that which 
: > #-grnting andadore; et tis fiippoſe" rhar there ' 
- nfo Mais in the Wor efidged with | 

iatid all 'rhe* reſt "Men -meerly in e 

Frm lt bur Stave epoved 'by Engines"; and that 


A 


el 
(of 


inking Man, Ivoding pa. chat all thoſe 


BE him outwardly, were all de- 
_—_ TRE: 0 y ſecret way 
'Vy-certan Is orhat the) might 
| the-Offiee hich he had'a RA TM 
From "Mes ;" 'we''may believe'this Perſon” 
ſorhetinies koiphenſitte ro iveftiſe himſelf 
with the T__ Movements he ſhould pive'to thele -} 
nly he could'never elight hin 
Rf oritake any pride” in the Honours, Bows and 
Pp Cringes that They made hitn ys rather he Would be 
"weary. of thernas' of 'fo many Puppet 
"Fat length would ſarisfie himſelf with' fuch At 
uf ſhould ſuffice for neceſſary Services, withour deſiting 
my preater fumber of theſe Sratues Fihian ſhould be 
for-his Ute. : 


Fz | $0 


> Thar it it. js not. not.he. ſumple; and T— J 7 
ence of- Attendants ſepargred, fron; the inter alk 
miſſion of the Mind that is the Objedt of aſp on” 
Ambicion, *T'is Dominion-over Men-not: Stun 
which they covet ; and:zhe pleaſure: of: thoſe M07 
Rule; proceeds from the 1mpredions of Feat 5 | 
fteem and Admiration, high. — an ovgh i 


thers. .” i» 
. whence i ir. is, manifelt.chat "6144 | 

They are blinded, is no leſs ——_ T 
| thanthe Idea of thoſe whom we. properly-ca 
k. g/oriows. Men, 4 who are, .they .that- Feed them 
- with Rrailes, £ 33, Tidesrand other: Tt o 
f a: we bg ok. Uiſki 2 


to, 2 $:Ke oF rg ; 0 Cisthe main 
* fire of the Vain-g orzous , to: "ca in-oiffera a'$ | 
of Love and Eſteem .for- tÞejr: ;Raowledge, BT 
QUENca, Wit and: Devernot* Delig 4 of = 
Ambizious to. excite in others, M . £ 
of Obedience-and Subiniſion Xe re A F £ 
' and Jdgagconformable torhole Judgments,” by.me ; 
fthey rg Fo ormidable, Exalted and-i 
| h the one. and. che ojher- ph 
ir. Happi 50 in OY. oughts of anorher. 

the one make. choice of ;one ag of Though, 4 
other of ahorher... 7 TO ov 410 
There is yothing.more nmQn rate ſee thi 
vain Phantoms.compos'd of the fal | 
Men, bow they overturn TY 0 _— | 
__ | 


ad. FA dev 04:5 alas © ified 24 ibis ao x a, 
: On , _ 2 i 2 I” 4 "= —P* _ 


[4 
; 
1 


ol 4 "x * 
RG FOES 
0 v7 WW $ Py G 
. 


: 


ay. LI 2h A Art wes: 7 . IO. 
wot Ke bei the incipal mark to which 
$8" Tn hs of Cant directed; 

P ro High by” efteem'J'1 in the 
we, Which x that” would be figna- 
rf xr brave'and: New, to throw hepilluePiped -o 
mol apparent andy reatning Dangers, is n& 

re oft-times than-an _ nk bending the 
hd-to#thele vain” low Things "LY fill 
Brain, Or Par when they are fefjous. de- 
& Life, [| they Fho- em ty'dare"Death at a. 
ach! of 5m » tretnble* like-© e&rs and fre-— 
nel are*more Abtaid when Death attacks them. 
pr. Beds." Bur this*fanie bravery of theirs 
wich they”: GW on" | Yee 
fs pee the 'have Nin Hoverity 
i Bytes the Repr proves thrown upo fn bs | 
uſdanimous us Creatures ; "and ry ſide 
pplauſes b whbls are "td: the Valiatty" and 
> Pando ariling trom theſe'tw 
piketicg 1eir, inds, thatthey have ns leiſure tÞ 
1 Darth: «BP + So 
ib6e his Rhafhin the Perſoii "YE is ay Corljt 
nt: in the fight: of Mes, becomes the molt Gene- 
us Brave, :and" that; bechiiſe” gf "the Jodg: 
wk rhich other Meri - make of hin, "Hance ic 
omes:to paſs that: the- ptains-2re more Courdgi- 
is than:the Coinmd > Sou fers, and thatthe-N9- 
yg . more" lofty Minds *thah 
he Ordinary. Sore of © cople;. For «that having 
nore Honour to looſe and-to--acquire,' they- are 
wore ſenſible and jealous of it. The ſame Labours, 
F 2 ſaid- 


— A<NNTGT” 


faid a great = are nat-equally toy om: } 
General of an Army and a Common. Soldie 
the Captain of an, Army, upon whom-ahie Ei 
all Men are fix'd; x. thruſt forward to 
Und takings, whereas Common Calatq 

p Oughns no farther - gp the a7) of bi $ 


C 
\ 


Le! ry if wooks were.; le by th F hn the 1 


would vergr FT | 


' 


ninK l applayd % 

£7 IS; kc all rhar hel bed Tg 
* will. entertain Moyions- of -Reſpect7 
rationifor the Maſter. And; therefore the 

eruſcives, 40 themlely as ins The 
firing | in t "itt of their” Palaces, envirg 
with. efouds of People, that behold al rom! 
ro Bottom, and thence*concelve them Greaty' 
tent, Happy-and Magnificent: and-chis hike ! 
cheir Minds, Tpurs them on to thofe Expences 
to be at that rouble. SIE: +; * 


a . 


"MM; Art wy T nb, ry 03. 


7 "do Men Joad cheir Coaches with ſuck A 
umb acqueys ? Nor. for the " great 

y are rather a Trouble than 

"Imprint in rhe Mynds' of 


leh renders then delightfv], and altar che 
in and -F z 1 that tends hag Reg that ; hes | 


ie comſres fromeh jadgn nents's hb 
+ a9 b * of their *Nour 
! ens, = findin in, ther Fives, pots: Fg 
iq | \fic id th | the Hea- "- 
! 'd a fo tary: Eife' fa inſup- I 
{crup G, ; not to aver, hg 


ora impare 6 

is Ha And 44s there is 
nothing but the xifiten eons -thar' can render 
| F. 4 Solis © 


. 204 "ow det RA LLC. : Or;. os” + : 
Solitude deMable; for. becauſe _it reaches, M 


del! piſe the World, it affords them at, the- 
t:me other Objefts to cmploy the Mind, and 
worthy.to fill ihe Hearrgftat. which, they. l ds 

need of the Sight and: Cor Nexce of Company 7 
Y Aber: it. is to | beobfervd, thatihe defan W 
þ. Mcn do hot. ternunate.. in knowing the Thol Pp] 
and Judgments, of ers Pogoing the themſel 72 
bur being kfgown,. they. make a; fartheruſe of .olif© 
1 : | &, which don” fl 


randile the... 

of. STE adding, 7,  ingorporailiſ 

other K1ttous wg reign A 

WH a: co als . 
el 


iDgs are. _ | iiea) 2: S. ., 
| oo 19 IS alle Nor. G; 
2x Ol 6s en. prefers, or. 71nd! 
We wa to". whis 


Kigye » what it 6g 


Thiog $y 
- therwile are altoge Gol ons add 
Hzhe TA Mid. For the Reaſon , of the Plea 
that. Men tak cre. ils, | 
Jaca, of ck repreh ms. | 
F oreater than or nary, .; by Q me 1 
a \ nee which, they ad its Is bf : ming "2 
They take Delight dif ling a of the Dangd 
* they haye: TUNs: 38 2 BB, from the. Accidents al 
14:4 which. repreſents -vs, 9. our ſclyes, cither a 
w__ 


« $4 , 12 # 
: OW » 
; 


—— . -Y ol - 


ap "ra 4 PN be Mart. of Timing” ro9 


_— ew wats -_m oy ws © 0-4 
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Da or elſe; carticularly favour'd b by:God, We. - | 

| co-diſcourſe nr? Sieknefles we have eſcaped, as + 
es-the ſtrength of our Bc- - 
er-ſuct hedefperate Attacks of 


V 5 love to De ViAdwaws n every Thing, even 
Play, wherein there is nothing of Cuning but all 
T, reard, ks ef not play for Gain ; adding 
6 Idea of, Hy ppineſs ar the ſame 7 
belonips to us, as 2 permanent '@hality* which. 2 
akes us Claim the ſame ſucceſs for the future as our 
7 — as Ganmefters;phuſt-to ry be Fprrge 
oo he: : e with. ſome : befofs others, whic 
wleſs. 1 CUIJOUE 3 /for .a' Mari may— 
« to ow? a momenn, J 


1 { hat "Minds Eaha” are** Re TI tg'. * 
:Mod;: have no -other ObjeRs--of heir De- 
5, ; tha Q , theſ: vain Chimergs. Thas daily diſtra& 3 
as - Þra! TN 4'2and' even they who *ctrry" the. grea- 4 


th Rebr jon-for Wilſdbin, feed theinſhlyes with 4 
hes Dreants:and Dees And «therefore only: '4 
they whadire&'their Lives andthe ARior of their: Fp 
Lives: ro Ecernal Things, may be. ſaid ro fix their- 4 

-upon | real,” ſolid and permanent Ob- * 


x whe all.athers do but Folge Vanity and en 4 


pty 5 Noting and; give themlelyes over to | Lyq _— 
Errors. | ' Wierf 


CHAP. X. 


of anothex Ca os Couſin in” « 
Ti Wis nd Diſcourſe ; Ideas anne 
cf 1Sobh ti.. 4 


"E have au ſaid, has ths: Nea 
VV we have to make uſe of Excerhal-$ 


to expreſs our Minds, is the Reaſon-thiie'wie fi 
_ dew to words in ſuch a majiner, that many til 

we canſider the Words more than the Fhings. . 

_ For it is $9 be obſerved; thar h. 

frequently different 14:6 of the fame Things, ne 

thelefs they.make uſe of theiſame words:ro exp 

them ; as T? Les which a Heachen Fhdolephel 


f IST. Men, ardifferent Age g - bl 
 coniiver'd. the: fame. Thitgs//after;-yory. :difftell 
f Manners; and 'yet they have: rammaſsd- n4 
| Tae uiider one name ; Which is the Reaſon, th [ 
m pronouncing the ward, or hearing it pronoune! d 
— 4 Man is preſently Confounded, apprehending th 
t. word lometumes agcording to one idea, ſometimes 
| acconin 


' 


+ hap. X. " The Araf Thi binking.. "x07 


cc - to Cr: *For Example, a Man un- | 
lerſtanding that he has ſomething within hirh, © 
rhatever it be, whiehbs'che occafion'of his Non-\ 
iſhmenr and Growth, has call'd "ir a Sor, -and __ 
tended this Idea "not only to-what reſembles ir 


Animals, but th Plants. © k. 
” And perceiving alfo that he had Thoughr, he has I 
all'd "this: principle UN TDs br by the Name of the”$ 
Soul. Whence it,ghas'© ne to paſs that by this 1 

of t x he has'taken for the ? 

, the principle. of Thought, and the © 
'Nouriſheiene ie Growth.” In like | 
man Hier, Gig os os | 26 to tink aculty © 
rom whence Morden I 
% j wiER: are two Thiogs abfo-. + 


| | Pt je Five Serifes, are paring | 
by big _"Equreoearions” * For thice 
wt ig td 89 when we "make uſe'of our © 
4 "45, I.  Whei.we'fee"any th i Theres * 
a_ Matic the Cerparealt Organs, | As he Brain _. 
andVye. 2, "Thefe Motions give an otcaſion to - 
he, Soul to perceive ſomething. "As when by the _ 
Griops ft begun n'the *Eye, by the Refle&ion ® 
bx v; "Light, "in Ab "falling Rain opp6&d tothe 
.. Bt Bears, it*has the 1deas of Red, Blew and._, 
Yellow.” 3. We make' a Judgment of what we _ 
Te; and thus we judge theſe Cotours to belong to * 
the Rainbow, which we pronounce to be of ſuch a 


ad X ſuch a Figuwe, 2nd at fuch 2 — 
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| from. us. of theſe-three the fiſt > belong g 
the Body ;. the other, two ſolely to.the Mid; 
4 4 ever þy occaſion'of what.is perform'd in the B : 
', Nevenhgleſs we comprehend all theſe three Ty 
7 the. name. of. Sexce. or Senſation of the. 
# or Hearing. For when we fay the Eye 
-the, Ear hears,--it.cannot be Snare but a6 
to..the Cor real. Or, n.; it being appal 
3 £3 the Eye Bla Fade d the Objedts w 
% lt nor judge of them.- *On the other: ſide 
F not ſay,.. we have;ſeen ſuch a .one, ifs 
At ealfd off by, ke ObjeR,: has not-m 
n'upon...the” Perſon: that preſented him 
Ka eur Eyes. Andthen,. we take the word 
T4 the Thought form'd in our Mind, ir in puſul 
what paſt in our Eye and in our Brain, And; 
cording to; this Signification of the word, See, 
the. Sou] and-not. the. Body . which. ſees,” as 
maintains, and. Cicer | kim. ' For ndeed, 
: he, ze do. not now behold-with our Eyes the Thing wh 
we. ſee : 3 for there-15 no fence in the Body. There 1 
& it were certain Paſſages made from the Seat of i 
Soul ro the Eyes, the Ears.and Noſe, and. therefore © i 
Ing often interrupeed . either by. ſame. thought, or th 
; Force of (ome Diſeaſe, .,we . neither. bear -nor fee . i 
epen.or entire Eyes, or Ears. | | ' Whence - we may 4 
\. APprebend that.;the.. Soul: both: bears aud ſees, not | 
* Bates which" are. but. as the; VWindows of the -Soul.. 
' ſhort, we take.thoſe words, Sen/ation of Sight, Hes a 
- ing, Se. for the laſt of theſe three Things, th at 
| is, forithe Judgments which the. Soul WEE UF 
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+ Eo $a paſs _ image of. he ur 
ie i farm'd in .the bottom. Eye,. is near 
r els vniry an Obje&t-of 


Foor, wok form s a chr, Þ oy o_ 
able to : to gur manner yg ut becauſe We 
Fre monde he fs negt_in_our, Foutb, and; for 
at Wen much, accuſfom'd. IMAGE - 
the fame Inſtant that. we. he hs Sun v out: 
Examination: hardly, "weatttribute it to the bb 
| ioht, and we'lay we ſee the Objects lirtle or great, ? 
Ws theyare-nearer or more diſtant from us,” though. .. 
Wt be indeed the. Mind, not-the Eye that judges of. 
their ſmalineſs or magnitude. - 
Al Languages are full of words of the fame 
ature, which not having any+more than one: -! 
Sound-are nevertheleſs the gnification of Ideas al-. 
together different. - 
But weare to underſtand that when an Equivo: 4 
cal yard ſignifies two Things which have —_— -J 
ION. A 
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Fo one to iorber, ET which Men | 
confounded” i m their , It is almi 
Pobbt thi Men” thould thereby be deo 
they ſhould be the'cauſe of Retury, | 
Equivocal word, '4riera"Ram, which" Fo 
ACcertam in Creature, and"a Sizn In the 44a 
ne + tnapotiogd n a Perſon that bas but-a x 
common a Whereas : is a Nig 
e deceiv'd when: E, proenly i 
rrors of Meh, wh 0 have neglige it 
7 ar Fn TA as in 1 the word "Soul 
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'0 4 and. of the Difference between be 
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#1 p San "hah | « bile es ade "by 
her -ſimple - words, free from all Equivocation. 
ugivere it to be 'prov'd, (that the Soul'is Im- 
rial, this. word: Arima, ' the. Sou], being- Equives. 
5 will eaſily make a Confufton' Art haetere be 
ie. + Forthe avoiding'of which, T will terain this 
+ Seat, as'-a' ſound: deſtitute of all Norion, an&W 
e uſe-of | ir only "to 'detiote that "Thing which © 
| Us is the principle of 'Fhought, by "Gying, | 3 
cal poke _ which in w # the Principle of 
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- Will haye i it apply:d for the. better underſtanding 
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"2 Thingsare not ſos, For-every Sound being: q 
4 — foi, and in its. own Natory indifferent, :to fg 


+ ary. Thing, ir..is lawful, for-me, for- my: particull 
* uſe, provided I advertiſe others of ir, to. .detal 
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lo d give an n Exagiple of. the. oneand' the 
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of. Ward 


-man has not given the 

und which. he ſays, the has, after 4 

| .nor.that-ir has. not that” 

ccording to. ine Which be maker 

pt. we, K6. OP, gontend.; about the. Definitions of 
cauſe they may be falſe, as we haye al 

| Thirdly, 
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ry Wnt ® And dretogs, like-orhe 
ought to be proved, and not] 
ker for Tru; unleſs they. appear perſpicug 


plies a oontradiction';" 
follow chars Chimets : ; 


fe 
wit any conipullire dokrnce® Uihould wil : 

I even the Definition "withour cot ; 
6 equlc i it leadsme*to the! 


| what s Ggnifed bythe yot d Gravity; is any th 
real;*'in is, ape there is: 00. "fuck "principle 
Stones. E 


yo wo #-. A o_-__ T 


d by the Definicion 


cher: 
m deny abbr, Wie inn ther gy 
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no way Por Eg ee ; 
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. Wthour any; outward: detrud 
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re _— wok: 28 we make. 
teddy Ir Nh NAG; vn h& Sy 
hers, enthtunderſtands -Tach"'a 
as may: beidivided? Hits "two Niimbers= 
d adreſs two” Things'ought ro be ſo inſeparable 
p-the Thoughts; "that the ; T'ongue ſhould no 
dner expreſs the one, but. the Mind: {libuld add 
e ethers >For they wh have ' defined Names 2s 
te-Geomerriciing do (with: {b/ macty Care; did ir 
lly-16- abridge.t Met Writings*/(«0r *as'St. Auſtin © 
ps) 'Leaft | by *contintual Corcnmnlocution' they ſhould * -: 
De/ays': Bur: yet” they do'not ds it to"abridge 
© the of! the "Things of which they” Divan, | 
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i Mind will ſupply then ire Defy 
- which they only make: ae" 
? _ _ wal: ol-s 


” f great "Tmporth 
it var 


Firſt, all Naneore moto te deſin ; for 
þ hay LR 


Vikas, rnligts we bays already the 4 intent off 
Definition, as being fix'd without a Definitia | 
the diſtin&t and/clear Idea. .-' 

-. But this happens 'in- Things that are pur 
ple, of. which: all Men naturally have-the nl 
dee, ſo that the words by which they' are de 
Jare underſtood by all Men in the fame Senoe, | 
there be any mixture of Obſcurity, that\ whidl 
clear is ioay underſtagd. —_ ſo- they” 


n, Equal, Diwarie an Times Far tongh-fo 
an Obſace the: Idea of Timeby 1 Prope- 
ew +Bopa ary 85, 608 on 


ons s hembire when! h oor hen "Ti, "nor | 


{1 | poreprer, Ah ix. is A 
ne 4 In | ;to.define.fame-words, 
he gre-is A anocedigte of ling. other words that ex- 
the 1dee, to- which that-word-is to be an- 
hex 7d. And then if «theſe words which were: made 
ne f to. explain;the, firſt, be alſo. 10. be defind; 
re will-be a, neceſſity for. wronds, and ſoa 
th e Worlds End, -.And-therefore. "there -are [ſome 
primitive. Words which cannot be defind, and-iir 
would be as great 2 Fault. to; be-toq. curious: about 
heir Definition, -as..not. to; define ſuſkciemely ;-4ar 
oth ways we fall-into the fame Conlelian, 
we labour. to-av9id. . 
/\o The Second: Obrvazian.s is, char. we ought n not 
to.change Definitions known and.al ead 
py we,, meet with ſomething in the 
be hou Faulc with ; for it is alyays-more hr 
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aigtready:received, nat ohg 
"has'fix' 4 bk f ; Tdeqj"Hhaii fo nmnex 4 
wc mer 14es, - " An Ir from = fornd 


pa now already wo” Cong ed 

to their Ecimology'y az/if-a Parallellogram ih 
be defin'd, #a Fig b contitin ng of *three [ 
ord hits ;cations; *it mi 

therthay be: only 

| hus:whet eas: well/ rhefet 

which. we inee of Was Buhl which af 
lievero. be in the Fi ire, like'to-rhat which: wel 
-to remove-this ambiguity, { will uſe the'Nan 
Haz; bur I'muſt not apply it but ro'one of the 
thea;* diſiniffing. it from: the other, "'faying; I 
Heat that feeling which I have-when 1 ow it 
the Fire; andiro'the cauſe of his. Senſetion I wel 
. nainevaltogether' different,” as of Ardou i 
Burning ; - : ar-\elſe the: ſame name with fone 4 
tion, - whe determines-and diſtinguiſhes ir-fi 
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ates; adn a 


& chken forche Senſation of it, as 1s Tim a 0 T7 
Wy, Heat. "B01 
rl ze Reaſon of this Obſeifinion” is Je. from 

te, that Men after they have once afix'd an I- 
to-a/word, are not eaſily InduCd to ſeparate 
rom the” Word : And"ſo., the old Idea wee 
ing; obliterates the hew which they have fre 
late Definition.” "So that" Men more eafily ac- 
tom themſelves to'a Word of no” Signification, 

** Man ſhould rather uſe the word Bara to ig-- 

e 2 Figure conliſting of three Lines, than'de- 

di il the word Paralclogram of the Hea of a Figure, 

xoſs-oppofire Sides"are Parellel; t&make it hgnt- 

«Fi re whoſe oppoſite Sides arEnor Pars 

; is an- Eror/fir into Which all the "Chym 
c fallen; who take delight ro change rhe Names 
the moſt Things of which they. Diſcourſe, "and 

give them Names which' ready... fignifie quite 
ther Things, and which havSio Correſpondence 
* hthe Ideas'to which they joyn the Words# Hence 

le ridiculous Ratiocinations"of ſome of 'thoſe 

eople, particularly of--one who! aſſerts, rhat'the. + 

Wence, as he imagin'd, being a Saturnine Diſcaſe, * 
2s tobe cur'd by hanging: abut the Neck'of - rhe, 
Pa:ienty/a plate of Lead; which is calf'd Saturn by 
he Chymilts, and whe; is alſo-to be engrava 4 
pon Saturday,” which day_is Fo {zcred to Saturn; 
he Charafter by which the ARtronomers'denote' that .. 

janet, As it Arbitrary. and Feigned Sympathetic 
1 Mics between Lead and the Planet Saturn, or 
*: |» rween the ſame Planet and Saturday, or the liiwde 
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ica@ure, of the Aſtronomers could hes any | J 
lg for the Cure of Diſeaſes, E | 
- tht har which is more inſufferable i 1n  thig 
Li or gibbriſh of the Chymiſts, is their! þ 


the Sacred Myſterics of Reli ro. 
[55-9 pk Fog as a Vail to cover Fees noi | 


ts; inſomueh that ſome. are arriv'd at that he 
1 Impiety ; as to apply what the Scriptures (py 
of the trueChriſtians, That they are the choſon Þ 
the Royal Prieſthood, the Holy Nation, the Pop 
chad by Gad, and whom he has. -calld out of 4 | 
ro hzs wonderful Light, tothe Chimerical Fra 
of the Refie-Criltians, Fhom, in.their w—k 
erm the-only LA Men that. hav 
ING. | meſs; as having by vert 
P iloſophers Stone, Gn? out the way. t 
the Soul in the Body; for as much, fay. they 
there is no Body {ſo fx'd az d-incorruptible as { 
Of-which Dr ms#and of ſeveral others of, ; 
Gme Nature, ere are to be found a great 
k,. in Gaſſendus's Exumen of. Flud's Philoſophy. 
E demonſtrates that there is no Diſeaſe of. ue 1 | 
= more dangeraus than that of Enigmaticg| Scrib 
ww which cauſes Mcn,to jmagine that their leaſt 1 
Fin it 1 may not, call them Falſe and 
% er Impious, will paſs for great. Myſteries 
F Clad in words unintelligible to the Common Soni 7 
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"3 hs of Definition of Names, by 
which their Signification are denoted, acs 
ending re.Commoy 66s 


j, WILL that heffeen faid of the Defuion-of 
zht to be underſtood only © of 

ery one defines "the Words. for 

Hah and this s Un; *' chic ch renders 

Eahd A rb being the Power of 

'; 2 de dhe FG notice; be- 

" regard. that Mentare notper- 


T1 \ iſt ers Ely bur tf xlrown: Langiage, every 
ne ha! priviteg e to, make | bionary for his 
pwn hes bur not for others a interpret their 


Words by particiilar Signi tions which"we have 

To {to Words' of hisown.” "And therefore ſeeing 

23 {5 n'of \ Vords'1: = explain'd which 

to ' obr ſelves, betta; which is, proper to. 4 

the Mord rding ro Common Uſe, ſuc 4 * 
tions we not to be call'd Arbitrary ; 'yet are the 
10 | | de: repreſetit, though, not the T rut 

e g, yet the Truth of c e Uſe; and they 

em'd Falſe, if they da not really EX> 

, that is, iFthey do' nat Join to Sounds 

me we which are annex'd to. fuch, Sounds 

wy the” common Cuſtom of thoſe that make uſe 
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_ of them, And this dembattrans alſo tous chat 
finitions may be  contefted, , becauſe we find! 
diſputes about the ſignification which CuſtontY 
to Words, 

_ Now, though theſe! ſorts 'of Definition 
words ſeern to be the buſineſs of the Grarnmai 
whoſe Province it is to. make DiQionarics, - wh 
are nothing elſe but the Explication of Ideas wh 

Men have agreed to afhx certain Sounds,  yet'y 
| . we raiſe upon” this SubjeRt ſeveral important 
;' fletions for the reifying our Judgments. _ * 
The firſt, which may ſerve. as.the Found! 
of all the reſt; *that; Men do not many times c 
der the whole f1gnifi of Words.; that. is, 
the Words often. Fn more than they ſeen 
fignifie, and, that therefore they who interpret! 
fgnification,” do-not throughly unfold-all the: 
which the Words imprint in the*Minds of | 
Hearers. y 
For to \ ſgnifie 4 in a Sound pronounc'd or wr 
js no other than to, raiſe an 1deaby ſtriking ourk 
or our Eyes. Now it comes trequently to 4 
that one Word, belides the” Pprincipab Idea, .w 
is look'& upon as.the; proper fgnification &] 
Word, *excites ſeveral other Ideas, which maf 
term d Acceſſories, of which we take little haul 
although the Mind receive their Impreſſion: '* # 
For "Example, if . a Man: ſhould lay to anothg 
Teu Lye, and that there ſhonld be no more nol 
taken than of the'principal fignification' of theil 7 
pretſion, *tis no more than to ſay, Tou pI 7 
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trary of _ you affirms. "But, beſides this price 
al Significarion,. t the Words according to Cu- 
m raiſe an immediate Idea” of ' Scorn and Con- 
mp,” and make a Man. believe” that he* who - 
aks the Words cares” not! what Injury he does 

e other'; ' which renders the Signification of the 
fords injurious and offenſive. | 

| However ſometimes theſe Acceſſory Ideas are not 
edto Words by: Common Uſe, but are only added 

ereto'by him that makes'uſe, of them. And thefe 

efuct*as are Faigd by the "Tone of the Voice, 
y the Alcration of the Countenance, by Geſtures, 

d other natural Signs which fix to our Words an 
finite number of 7a which vary, change, dimi 
11h, augment the Signification' by joining thereto 

e Image of the Motions, Judgments and Opini- 
ns of him that ſpeaks, / | 

\*And therefore, if he who affirin'd that the Tone 
) f-che Voice was tobe meaſur'd\by -che Ears of the 
Jearers, believ'd ir ſufficient to ſpeak loud enough 
tobe heard, he underſtood'not theſe of the Tone 7 

the Vos, the Tone oft-rimes Ggnifying as 3 
much. as the” Words themſelves. There is one 
je" for Inftrution, another. for Flatrery, ano- 
therfo Reprehenfion: © Sometimes a Man is will- 
phat his Voice'ſhould not only reach the Ears of 
bine he ſpeaks to, bur that it ſhould pierce and run 
through them. Nor would any onethink it well, 
that acquey being loudly "and vehemently re- 
F anſwer,” Sir, ſpeak. lower, I hear you 
well SY 'For 'tis the'Fone of 'the Yoice that 
. | G3 makes 
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ma one © part of "the Reproof ;_andi ir is nece] 
ro imprint that. 1s in the fnind: of the £ y 
which the Maſter would have it make.. -: nf 
- Bit; ſometimes. theſe. Acceflory Idres..are { 
to the Wo rds themlelyes, [- uſually/ a 
throyghly exite thaſe that. pronounce. them. 


this is the Reaſon that, Fong ſeveral Exp 


that ſeem to figniic the ame ſome. are 
jurious, ſome are mild,. ſome modeſt, others 


puident, ſome honeſt, others Nilhonek for. -f 
belides the principal Idea with: which they, ag 
Men have affix'd other Jdeas- which are the « "” , 
this Variety. _- [+ 
And this Obſervation may Eve in viſor 
piece of Injultice very ufual among thoſe who @ 


Plain-of the Reproaches thrown upon them, 
is to change the Subſtantives into AdjeQiives.. 1 
Example, it the 6 are og of Jandrance Or. | - 
flure, preſently t ey.ccry.out for being call'd Jowil 
and Falſifing Fellows, which is not reafonablgh 
cauſe that - words. do not fignifie the L. 
Thing ; : for the AdzeQhive, Tonorent and Falſa 79, 
ſide the lighificatioa of the Offence which. 4 
diſcover ; they include the 1Jea of Scorn.z. wh a 
the Subſlantives. of Tgnovance. and its 
the thing to be. ſuch . as. it | is, wv gi 
or extenuation.. And we might _inftan 
Things that would {ignifie the ſame. Tring 
ſuch a manner, as' would include moreover. a4 
and lenifying Jdea, and which, would, detmonf 
that the Perſon had. a delice, to' Exouſe und By 
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5 vare the Crime FT he aid to the others Chg. | 
And thoſe are'the ways which Prudent and-Mo-- } 
ferare Men make uſe aſe of, unlefs fome Reaſon, re- 
vail-avith 'them, tv act with more _tartnels a Ves” 
hemency. 

Hence alſo may PE underſtood the Aifirmcs ha 
tween a plain and a figur'd Stile, and why the fame 
es If ſeem much more lovely, when they are 

'd by a Figuregythan if they were reſtrain'ds- 

A plain manner of. S peech. Which Proce # 4 
from. hence, that fourd ] Expreſſions, belides; the 
principal 'Thing, fgnike the Motion and Geſture | 
of him that ſpeaks, and Imprint both the one and 
+rhe other Idea in the Mind; "whereas ſimple Expreſ- -* 
* Hons ſets forth only the riaked Truth: .For Exam 
; pk, ofthis half. Verſe of. Vngdl. . "5 
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were expreſs'd mply and without a Figure, ' 


Non Fl uſque abs mari miferum. 


Withour doubr the Sentence would not have we 
that force ; and rhe Reaſon ' is, becauſe -the- firſt * 

+ Expref on {ipnifies more than the ſecond; for it 
"Egg not only expreſs the Thought, that it is nor ſo 
able a Thing as Men think to die ; but itres "3 
feſents alſo the Idea of a Man, as it were pro=*7 
"vokiny Death, and undauntedly looking it -in the 
4 | Thee, Which, without Ly is a.great and Le -4 
4 Y:64 


20 - 4 Tai" : — 


> 


ly Accelion to the Signification of the 


Hence it is no wonder that .it makes a deep i in 


fron in the Hearer-; for the Mind is only 


frudted by the variety of Ideas, bur ſhe is not xd 


-bur Y the 96s of AﬀeCtions. 


| TH me Med DFI eſt 


Primumn spſe ribs 


ay o TT thou wouldſt have me weep, ir fit jk 


= 


"Fby feif to grieve —_—_ 


" Bur as figur'd Stile not only rodikes the Til 
Mes" 'but alſo thoſe AﬀeQtions of the Au 
which. we conceive in meditating and ſpeaky 
we may judge from thence, the uſe which we ou 
to make of it, and what are the Subjets 'molt | X 
per for it. Vikble e it is, that it 1s ridiculous 
-make uſe of it in matters meerly Speculative, wii 
we contemplate with *a"calm and placid Eye, 
which produce no Motion in the Mind, For 1 
that Figures expreſs the Paſſions of the Soul, wi b 
Figures are intermix'd where the Soul is no wi 
mov'd, fuch Apitations of the Mind are contra 
to Nature, and ſeem to be a kind of Conrull 
' For which reaſon there can be nothing more 
5 2 pr than the ſtir and hurly burly which fo 
, Preachers make, who fix. out into Wy and By 


q ,. travagant Bombaſts, upon all;manner of Subjcth 


and who are no lefs Furious. upon Phil F| ical/D 


" preſfions, than upon Truths, the moſt weighty a 
perotary for Salvation, -- 
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wy On the other fide, when the Subject of the Dif: 

bourle is ſuch, thab4c requires a rouſing and waking . 
f the Mind, it- 1s Aa fauk to. deliver himſelf.in a 

une and frigid Stile, and-withour, any manner of. 
Motion. - | 


Titerefore Divine Truths not being ſimply; pro= | 
| fa only. to beknhown, buy; much more to; be be- J 


oy4,... reverened. and. :ador'd: by Men, - -withour - 
c the; noble | elevared and. fgurd- manner. of © 
| obſervd'by: the Holy; Farhers, is much 
moze propartionable to the Subject, than*a flat - 
and. - meager. Stile, like .that of the ,Schalaſticks; ., 
nee-it not only: teaches © us- the Truths-we are' to} 
now,” but.alſo. endeavours.to raiſe in.us thoſe, Sens | 
| Love, Reverence and Aﬀettionz.! -Y 


ma \F, at 1c had” for. thole.. . Truths, 'whent. tht y 4 
"Wrote, "and! which: repreſenting, mult of. ct 


ontribute more toimprint the like. in us; + Wheres - 
the-Scholaſtic {file being) plain, and contenting it - 


2ST; ip Os Lhe of. the 26; » Truths. is noting. 


thoſe: AIoWnR. 


les  prolits able,. bur. 1ef ne 2s gg 
At Telt- ' ore delighted i in ring. the! Mo- 4 
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alfo refute the Arguments 'of the$-0cc 
that we migbt.make uſe'in 1 
though Impadenr-and'Obſce 
They were of Opin 24 
E which he wrote upen ths Sabie, Thar d here on 
E no Words tharwere either Naſty or Obſcene ; in 
they ſay, that, the Obkeenity” A ertf 
the Thing, or \it is in the Words. * does! 
A _ y from the Thilligs, bectuſt they 
EXPE "In other er Words that are-nor effed 
NN, uf bous-.; nor Is4t inthe Words, 'e confiderd 
they ae; becauſe it xens "iti, thr 
w ord Fane two: A 


"*0 


4A 

. #VY i 

n af | 
wy RY 


p which grow Gi oooh Mike Ohs 
4 'eGid + edn JO "acceffory. 


{+ Whereas there certaln-wor > S that ny ol 4 
| a 


2 Xl. "The fy of T akin.” 'T 32 x |} 


bs, ; ior any age ard which deſcribe 


lawful ething 'f 4 Cortopi ; 
or on. pn ſud pain od t- only -2 
111 oe | | 

diſpokts ho him who | Brug ik 
| ner-and which by his- <ſerv'diiefs reftifie, th | 
: xentions *em with trouble and diflike,” and Hikes ; 
- it is bis deſire they ſhould be coniceal'd,'as or 
"HhimſelF as fromorhets: Whereas others _ 
{ame things, more freely and at pargon. "1 
"pear, that they take deli _ in cms 


/ wonder, if the wonkhith ine 
*"be-accounted contrary to. M 
For:which 'Reafon it Sas wall 
times the ſarhe word is eſteem'd Rodd At Uibngy 
-and immodeft at another ; which / has conftry hy 
tome of the: Hebrew Rabbies, to place certain His 
Ki words, in the Margin of the Bible, to be 
unced. Rd thoſe that read its inſtead MY 
- which hep 
x 76 ls were made ul 
all rr Eoin Aye ae were read 
Tits rhe that SN. Bo theſe. wbr 
4 .. But:afterw* 


T42'>;..- Does : : t Ba 
that 1dca being ſpared and caſtor pond 


another of Impudence and Wantogn 
:nauſeous and uncivil: *And. therefc 
prevent the mind-from)be ng amus'd hcFe tha J mp1 
Tdea, were ſolicitous,” that,the People hey nh6(e * 
uſe-of others in reading the Bible, F ehich no | 
| alrer'd the Text. | art, 
And therefore-it was an ill Excuſe of an Ar th bliee 
whom the Profeſſion of Relig ion oblig'd to an; ſc © 
at, Modeſty, and. who was'deſervedly tax'd 
e uſe of an undecent Word, to ſignifi 
s Place, to alledge, that the Fathers þ 
; Dot ſcrupled to: make uſe;of the word Lupanar, 
| | Drochel-bouſe, and that he often found in their Wy 
Le - 0g, the words Meretriz and Lena, Whore ; 
| Pander, and ſeveral. others hardly to be endured 
| eor Lia | .. For the Liberty which the [ 
&took to make- uſe of thoſe words, ought to 
have" Gonwind'd him, t e. they were not at tha 
> time accounted words of Tgnominy; that is to fay, 
* that Cuſtom had not added thar Idea of Obſcenity! 
| Which render'd them Infamous. ; and therefore he 
"drew an il conclafion from thence, that it was for 
& that reaſon, permitted him to- make uſe of Terms) 
ef Debauchery, ſoefteem'd to be in our Language 
(hor that theſe words do not really {ig G 
bing, which: thoſe did of ms the Fathers, mada*} 
;, ſeeing, that" befides- the x rincipal Idea in which; ! 
tþ be y agree, they allo- exhibit th > Idea of a debauch'd* 
ind, and contain. a nuxture of Licemidus: Impu-* 
Tence. | X 


Seeing ; 


4 


eaders,. between \ 


art, Chaſt cd Jn f "—__ 


-obſerve then as. thoy agree 


thr 'One among another, z and. in that. ar 5 
Join 


F ia Kt 


- 


= 


: | aging "hen, wh ® is « 


: p ble tis 
y* og is affirm'd or deny" 
5 the other, whi 


14 S ao Os. rug "ra nu web =e4 ; 
” when'ir is alone, it is "Affirmative ; bur when 


= the a ion oy 2; the Mind air ning, 
the ies of, Gu, and thetic of} 
Eq | Bur Fl. day, v,. God #5 not js wnjuſt, | 
'Verb s, with'the Adverb Join'd, "denotes an ad 
contrary” 2 Jerepanogs by which Taftirm- 
+ HHeas do not agree-t dgecher' + for that there = fo 
E- ' thing” in "the Tdea of unjuſt, which does not 2 
- With that which is.contain'd in the Idea of God 
*But though it be neceſſary that Ve | 
- Hould conſiſt-of theſe. three: words,” y 
Gift of two, and ſometinieswrly' of one. "1 
© For Men, for the more ſuccin&t wa of ſpeas 
# ingy| have!: invented ſeveral. words, "which ſig nile 7? 
both the Affirmation, that-is the” Subſtaiitive, oy 
_ the Ate 46 2nd is affiemn'd.”  Ofithis aun | 


Chap 1. | TI bo Art of Tining "EJ7 


ire all thoſe” words. thar are > called Subſtantives; As 
God exiſts that is, 's9 exiſtent ; God loves, Men, that * 
y Hes 4 lover of Men'; but the tive, when 
4x fingle, ceaſes. to be purely _ ive... for 
hat -chen the: moſt Feneral of. the: Artributes, ts 
dined to it,- which-is Exs, or. being, and fo-zo1 ego 
ſum, I am not, 15 as much as, Tam "6 being, or any 
| Ta fame manner at other times, the Subje& > 

.the Aﬀfirmation,is included in the ſame word, - 
as inthe firſt and ſecond Perſons among the Latiri, 
as when Lay, ſum Chriſtian, I am a Chriſtians ;' for 
epo is; the Subject of this Propoſition, included in 
the word ſum. 
"Hence it is apparent, that one word among the 
Latins conſticutes a Propoſition, in firſt and ſecond - 
Perſons of thoſe Verbs, which before . contai 45 
the affirmation with. the. Predicate ; fo; vens, \H16 " 
#7, are three intire Propokations. 7M 

Hence it may alſo be concluded, that every Pro- 
poſition 3 is either Negative or Affirmative ; and this 
- that which is contained either in the affirmation -} 
'or-the denial. | . 

But there is another Shrernce of Propoitions bs 
deducd from the Univerfaliry, Particulari ity or Sin- 
gularity, 

Forthe Terms, as is faid in the firſt oart, are ci- 
ther fingular,- particular or univerſal. - 

Univerſal Terms may be taken, either accord- "4 
iogto.che full Extent, the figns'of Univerſalicy be- 
o—————— d ox-underſtood. As. are «l, for 


an ;/ Affirmation, for _ woe, bs al vat 
Men ; or according tothe indefinite part of th | | 
ter; with the-Addition of the word ſome, as diffiluy 
tide; -fonis-Man ; nu; afiy othet way,” accordl j 7” 
Propricty of Speec LM 
Hence ken Aa bs variety, greatly ol. 
obſerv'd in Propoſitions; for when the Subje@f 
the/Propoſition is the Univerſal Term, taken i 
full Extent, it is call'd a univerſal Propoſition, hn | 
ther it be affirmative'; as every impious Manj 
Fool; of negative, ” wicked Man is blefſed. IF 
When'the common Term is taken accordin : (o'N 
the indefinite part of its Extent, as being re 4 | 
| by the addition of the word ſome, i is call'd a ll. 
* ticular Propoſition, ' whether it be affirmative, me 
_* Joe ornel Men are Cowards ; or negative, ſome Wit 
are not miſerable. Wn: 1 4 
"But if the Subjetofa Propulfition be GogularyY 4 
when I fay William the 2d. hath taken Rochel, 
called ſingular. | 
Bur though this Propoſition ſingular be diffen fa 
| from the Univerſal in rhis, that the Subject- of M_ 
= 1s not common, yet has it a greater Affinity wii 
It, than with the particular, becauſe the Subjanly « 
for the very Reaſon that it is lingular, is necel; be 
taken.in- its full Extent, which is the ro '\ 
4 
4 


« . , _ 
bo bk _—_ . 4 "71 & 
4 + ? F-3 R  ONE \, ESE 


Priety. of ar Univerſal Propoſition, anddilting 


it from:: the particular ; for, that a Provo 

Tay- be On, 3 it fits imports, whether W 

"Extent of the Sub prear” or ſmall, prove : 
end cal Things 


torr {And this ®'the Rt 


e . Art 


way I - 
—— #0” 


l _— 9: wz7 
"F, £ C3 A 4 
+ pw -- © Bye 
z . 4 4 # " : D 
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rite: a; 
- 4 _— " A * - k : = 5 
'FroODOLINONS 
> or 7 ww *%, Fs * - s 
by : =, 0® y as 2's } 


eſs on Vows A. E, 7. 0: "or F 


þ in Aﬀiretive, - AB, alt vidio £7Y 
| a7 Shaver. 
: ja. Univerſal Negative, as, No vitions Men ie 


& 0p Neguive, as, Sams viciow TY is 
dt Rich. 
"And that they may be the better retain 4in me« 
mory, they : arc comprehended i in this Diſtic. 


Aſerit A, negat E, wverum | generaliter amb : | 
dſerit , negat O,' Jed pirtiedldriter ambo. 


' They are wont alſo to call Quantity, the univer- 
faliy, or particularity of Propoſitions. 
' And Quality is called the- Affirmation or Ny | 
tion, which ide upon/the word which is gC--©” 
; commtedahe Form ofthe Propaſition. © 
And fo 4 and E -ggree Tang yn, 
bur ie according to quality, as do alfo. F and ©. 
4 Bur andIegre ding to quality, bur differ . 
"gecording to quantity, as alſo do Eand O. 
 4\Propalitionsere-alfo-divided according/to matter,. 
itto-wruc or falſe ; and it is dear, thar-thiere 6h be 
" LOR, which is neither truenor-falſe; = 
EI. cnat:: 


b- ur every —_— declaring / the. Tad 
"= + which. we make of Things,” it s-trye, when! 
". Judgment is aoformable to Truth, and Fae 


Bur becgnſs we few Fail of cient .Eiphit 
; diſcern Truth. from Falſhood," beſides thoſe' 
Poſitions that-ſcem to be true, and thoſe har 
tous to. be falſe, there are ſome that ſeem te 
' true; but of which the Truth is not ſo evid 
© bur, that we have-ſome apprebenſion-thar. rl 
be falſe ; or.elſe ſuch as ſeem to be falſe; . buf 
the. Falſhood. of - which, -we-are nar. fully afli 
Theſe are called probable Propoſitions, of which 
Arſt are more probable, and the latter leſs probal 


\ mn wi. 


| CHAP. W. 


of the Oppoſition of Propoſitions, havingth 


ſame Subjed and Predicate... 


- VV E Hine alevichy: Jeclaret; there are fo 
ſorts-of Propoſitions,” 4, Ez I, O.' by. | 


tt may: be demanded wherein - they a#ree or-diff 
when ſeveral forts of Propoſitions are deduced frdt 
the fame —_ and the ſame Aztribure, whichÞ 


called Oppolition. ,  *. 
-It-:is eafily ſeen,: that there:can be but three by 


of Oppolitionsz; though ons. of the threes ſubd 


vided into:two others. !>:: : 


[For 


vt 


bd 
* 3 #5 


"If 


| 5s not” an nal : No Man i free - om fn; 5 
Men is free from ſm, - 4, | 
Afrke differin vanaty only, and' agree in Oba 
orhed 4 i-and'E Oj\they are call'd Subalterns. As 
ww Van is z Creature, forme Man i 32. Creatm 
o-Ma an'is free from {in ; fome. Man i is 


res, , when! hay-þ are 
Þ's Cheatin No Mantis 4 Oirhre. Keg N 4 
raries,” when they are” tat: * Some 2 


” is 4 Creatiite ; Some Nan is not a Creature.” » 
Now if theſe Prop6Girions are e look'd1 upon 4s Y 4 
re-true or'falſe; ibis cali6ts judge. | 

"Fhat ContradiQories*aren 

> or: falſe”; burif one bettyey; TL FE 

$f one be falſe, 'this'otfier is ws ."F "tf it be 


it cannot be 
true, that ſome. Man 1s is-Ofearogs "Oh he'o- 
ther ſide, if it be true thit/ me Man'is no Crea- 
rure Tcannor oo 'efwOth xt 'Eveity Mais 'A Crea- 
ture, as - "71 
This TY dear ike «farther Explariarioir would | 
butrender it more obſeiire. a IF: A 
| traries can-never be. probable, bur they 
miy be Bth Fats; \* ey cannot” bet IE, -becaule 
ths CondthdiQtories would be true 3efor if it be 


true 


5 "'z : 3 
aſt ; for Juſt my agree "ES Mf 
| h cl + ſe... nd ther fore 


in one york, of 2 the 6 i 7. 2p ſir 


4 Fg oppolition- ie OW It is1 2 
rrue Oppolit Fi ie. particular :is-the C : £ 
ſequence © a Fra th for if all Men' are th [ 
#ures, ſane Mon is a Creature + If no, Men be. an hl. 
ſome Man is not #n dye : Therefore che'Trut of U 
verſaliry infer thatof Particulars; bur the * 
Fagiculars does not infer that of / with - 


OY by 
of; C 


thatic ſhowo't 
j == ge 
| 1 han is free from Sio, :- is miore falſe thi 
he free from.Sin 4, But the: Falſhood © 
#.not infer- a of: Paricuae 
Ac ac t 
ollow, but hi { - 


i i follows, that p*-oh rimes Ars Propylitions 
qt ro box m_ _ "omg 168 / 


"Th onfitiers to - oo as eingal alwog) 
wprohtable, al or tarts We rue 


of Profs fephbiht 4 
+ there are ſome, which - GL VE. fs 
bu are not; and which"may he elle 
' plex. Of complex Propoſitions, 
| 4 the Subject and O's | > "ſ FF 


Y TE kak ſaid, that every  Propoſicion ought to - 

1” have at leaſt, one Subjetend one Attribute3 

but ir does not follow frona thence, hat ir ought 
$93 to have! ao more than one Subje@and fo re- 
" Ks cate. 


% 


: Fucks then "mn but, ne ads 
*. York ibute are calld ſinpley\and they that tak 
*rmorethan one Subject andone Predicate are call{ | 
4. * As "7M I fay Good and Evil, Li... 
and” D phy » Poverty and Riches.come from nel 
op or en Cs from the Lord is afli 
jet, -but of many, th 
ind SS gp: ; 
} Iutabefore we explain he compos'd Propoli 
2 : ons, we-muſt obſerve that there are ſome which 
” ſeem to be Tc mo © Pilot not ſo, bur Sigg 
For: the-{ingleneſs:of a jis raken fort 
Cs the;Subjed and the Fo... 2a Now-rli 
ſeveral. Propoſitions:that have properly. but ali 
4 ' Predicate and one Attribute ; but of which elt | 
| $3 Subject or'the Attribute is a Term comple 
hich includes other, Propoſitions, that may® 
call'd Incident, which"make no part of the Subj 
C-) | ing Join-d: by the Pronoun Relatiy 
Propriety it is to join rogerhil 
ral Pro —_ "oe they may. _ 


INMPC 


T hes who is in Heoven, Poa enter into the wt 
dom of Weaven. - 

The Subje& of this Propoſition contains i 
Propoſitions, as containing two. Verbs ; bur in 
'gard they are/join'd by the Relative who, they & 
ly make a-part ofg the Subject;, Whereas whel 
lay, good and evil FE from the Lord,-rhelt 

| perlygyo Subjects, becaule I affirm equal 


50! i; | 
x 


%” 
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"= both of to one ad. the other, that they come, - 
| from God. | 

MM. The Reaſon is this, foe that the Progeliiions —_ 
| join nd to others by the Relative,who,are citherPropoſt- 
JF cions but imperfectly, as ſhall be faid hereafter, orelſe 
Ware not conſider'd as Propofitionsthen'made, but as 
Propoſiri tions that have been made before, which are } 
at that time only ,gonceiv'd like fingle Ideas. Whence  * 
it happens to be the ſame ching, whether we pro- 
nour;es theſe Propoſitions by Noun-AdjeQives, or 
by Participles without Verbs, and withour"the Re- 
lative, who ; or with Verbs and with the Relative. 
For it 1sthe ſame thing to ſay, The inviſible God has 
created the viſible W/orld3 or God who is viſible, has 


Created the World which is viſible. Alexander the moſt W 


valiant of Princes vanquiſh'd «Darius, of Alexander 
ho was moſt valiant of Princes, vanguiſh'd Darius. 
WJ For as well in the one as the other, my principal 
aim is, not to affirm that God is Inviſible, ' of thar 
ſy Alexander was the woſt generous of Princes ; but 
MI ſuppoſing both the one and the -othew/ht "Armed 
before, I affirm of God, conceived as Inviſible, 
oF that he Created the viſible World; and of A4'exander 
i conceived to be the moſt generous of Princes, that 
ſy be vanquiſh'd Digrizs. | 
Ml - But T I ſhould fay, Alexander was the mnagſ? vali- © 
il an? of Princes, and the Vanquiſher of Darius; *tis evi- 
dent that I ſhould no lefs affirm of Alexander, both 
off that he was the moſt Yaliant of - Princes, and that 
ke! was the Vanquiſher of: Darius ; "and thiere 
| :6ay is. good Realon that the latter 4 ſort 
W-->-- 5 litions 


|. frions ſhould be called —— NG 
whereas we may call the other Propoſitions comy 
plexed. | 
'Wearealfo to obſerve, that complexed prope: 
fitions may be of two ſorts. For Complexity, it 
may ſo call it, may light eniher ypon the matter 4 
the propolition, that is to ſay, upon the Subject 
the, pred: icate, or both ; or uponythe 
only. 

1. Complexity falls upon the Subject, whenth 
SubjcQt is a Term Complexed, as in. this propa 
tion, He 7s a Kevg who fears nething, 'q 


Beate ile qui procul negotis 

- Vt priſca gens Mortalium, 
"" Paterna Rura bobys exercet Sujs 
Solutus onnt fenore, 


* FN the Verb Eft .is underſtood in the laſt.p yo 
rp + Ncpg being the predicate, and al þ 


lexity falls upon the Attribute, wh 
the Attribute 1s a Term complex' d, as Piety ul 
Vertue that renders. a Man happy. in the OVERS 4 
faies, | 


Sun Fo eva, ht fie ethers. norms. 


But here we muſt oberve that all propoſia 
a Verbs ative, and their caſes govern\ 


xd Complex, as gontaining-.jn amy 
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manner two Propoſaions.” For Example, if I Tay, 4 
M Bratus killd a Tyrant This is as much as to fay, © 
that Brutus killed ſome body, and that he whom he 
killed was a Tyrant; which is very remarkable to 
be obſerved ; for when theſe Propoſitions are urg'd 
W in Arguments, ſometimes there 1s but one part 
proved, the other being ſuppoſed, by which we ; 
are frequently obliged to reduce thoſe Arguments 
into. the moſt natural Form, and to change the ? 
AQtive into the Paſſive, to the end, that the 'part 
which is proved may be direQly expreſſed; as we ©? 
ſhall*ſhew when we come 'to Diſcourſe of Arg- 4 
ments compoſed of complex Propoſitions. 
-3. Sometimes Complexity falls upon both'Subjeft 
and Predicate, both the” one and rhe other being # : 
complex Term, as in this, Propoſition. 'The Great 
ones who oppreſs the Poor, ſpall be puniſh'd by God, who 


3s the ProteQor of the Poor. 


wy 
4 I * 5 * 
.» 


" Ile ego, qui quondam' pracily mudulatus f ut avena | 
"Carnien, & " epreſſus ſylvis, vicina ©  +Bs 
Ur quamoit avido partrent 4rva Colond : - 


Gratum opus Apricolis ; at rune horrentia Marts 
" Arma, virumque cano, Troj.e qui Primus 'ab orjs 
" liam, fato profiigus, lavinaque venit 

Littora. | | 


W-” 


_ © Thefirſt three Verſes, and the half of the fourth, 
"F compoſe tte Subje& of this Propoſition, and the 
oy + relt makes the Predicate,, and the Affirmation is : 
= mcludgd/in.the word Caro. es "IM, ; 


H2 Theſe 
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\ Thele are the three ways «that Es may 
* be complexed as to their Matter, that is to lay e 
both as to the Subje& and the Predicate. FF 


CHArp.1v. FF? 


of the Nature of Tucident Pnopoſitions, bal 
make a part of Propoſitions Complex '4..3 


u T before we ſpeak of Propoſitions, whol 7 87 
Complexity may fall upon the Form, that uſW 1 
5 to fay,.upon the Affirmation or Negation, then 
6. are: ſeveral important Remarks to be made Ki 
* The nature of Incident Propoſitions, which m: 7 | 
one part of the Subje&or Attribute of thoſe tha 
 arecomplcx'd according to matter. 
I. It has been alrddy ſaid, that Incidens Prop 
ſitions are thoſe whoſe Subject; is the Pronoun, abaj 
as, Men who' are created to knotv and love God ; 
Men who ave piem, where the Term Men bn. ts 
ken away, the reſt is an Icident Propoſfition: = 
But here we muſt call to Mind pot has bee 
faid iv the ſixth Chapter. of the firſt Parr. 'T uy 
the Additions of Terms complex'd are of two for 
the one may be call'd ſimple | Explications, whe , 
the Addition alters nothing” in the Ida of the Tern 
in regard that what is added, agrees generally wi 
the Termin its full'extent 3; asg* Men who are crea 4 
= #0 know and love Gad. | 


Ls X*'2. _ - = my = _— gs 


= 
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off The other may - be called Determinations ; for] 
h that what is added to the Tern not agreeing with | 
it in its full Extent, reftrains and determines the * 
if Sipnification, as in the ſecond Example, Men who 
are Pious. From whence it follows that there is a ' 
40 Pronoun, ho, Explicative, and a Pronoun (no) 
"WM Determinative. 
_ * Now when the pronoun (who) is Explicative, the |? 
attribute of the Incident propoſition is affirmed of the 
 Subjec, to which the pronoun (who) refers ; tho 4 
it be but incidently, in reſpect of rhe total props» «| 
ftrjon'; fo that the Subject it ſelf may be ſubſtiru- © 
W ted'to the pronoun (who) as in the firſt Example, } 
= Men who were created to hnow and love Grd, For we -, 
J | might fay, Men wore created to know and love God. J 
M But when the (ho). is" Dexerminative, the pre- 
| Grkte of rhe-ineident propelition, is not properly 
I affirmed of the Subje& to which the ( who) refers. * 
For if in"this propolition; Men who berth are 
Y Chainbe, we thould pur the word, 1 - 
ff place of (#bo) by ſaying, -Men are Prams thepro- - 
Y poſition would be falls, Or this would de to affirm -- 
IB the word (Piow) of Men, as+Men. Burt in the o- } 
ff thier propoſition, Men who are Pious are Charitable, 
weaffrm neicher of Men in general, nor of any 
"Mans in” particular, that they are pious ; bur the 
Underſtanding 3 Jaining together the Idea of ( Piows) 
with that of Mer, and making an entire Idea, 
judges ,- that the" attribute of  Charizable agrees 
with the entire Ides. And therefore 'the entire 
Judgment which is exprefled in the incident pros 
M2: poſition 
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| poſition is only that, by which our Underſtandin 
jadges, that the Idea'of Piows, is not incompatibl 
with that of Men, and ſo they may: be conidere 
.as joined together ; and- afterwards we may ex 
mine how they agree together, being thus united. 
Many times there ;are Terms that are doubly ar 
. trebly Complexed, being compoſed of ſeveral pay 
of which every one is ſeparately complexed ; ant 
ſo we may meet with ſeveral incident propalition 
 - and of ſeveral ſorts ;. the pronoun of the one being 
.. Explicative, and the other Determmative,. as in-tl | 
Example. The Dofrine that places Sovereign Hip * 
L pineſs in the Pleaſures of the Body, which was tang I 
by Epicure, -is wmwvorthy a Plileſopher. The att (| 
= bute of this propalition is 'Unworthy. a Philoſophy 


and all the reſt oe Salas And ſo. the pr 206 A 


firian is a complex. T 
propeſitions.” 'The OR 76. wy; coat Sovereign H 
| parſhin the Pleaſures of 1 the Bagy, wherethe pro 


gnelades-two i - :Þ 


-Minative ; for it determines — \ 


al to bethat which affirms Soveregn Feliciylh * 
to conlift inthe pleaſures of the Body ; whence | 2 
would be .an abſurdity to fubſtiture- the word 
Brine to; the pranoun, by ſaying, Didrine ph 
S$oxereign Happineſs in bodily Pleaſure. £ 
2. The ſecond incident propoſition is, whill 
was taught by Epicurus, -and the Subject where = 
the pronoun | which] refers, is the whole complalij 
Term | The Doftrine which places Sougreign Happoil * 
_ eſs un bodily Pleaſure) which denotes a ſingular at 
individual Doctrine, TT; of- -diyers Accidents; 


- i 
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i as to be maintained by ſeveral perſons: though .in 
its ſelf ir be determined” to be. taken always after. 
the ſime manner, ar leaſt. in this preciſe caſe, as it 
is extended. And. thergfare, it is, that the Rela- 
tive of the ſecond incident; propulitioh [which was 
dl taught by Epicuru ] is not determinative but only 
| explicarive ; ; fo that the Subje&t to which the.Pro- 
'nqun refers may be ſubſtituted in._the place of the 
pronouti, by ſaying, The Doftrine which places Sove- 
$0 Happineſs in bodily Pleaſinre, ivas _—_ by IDE: 


dil'qs ol laſt onda} is, that to judge of NR Na. 1 
tte theſe propoſitions, and to know wether it 
'be determinative or explicarive, ir behoves us to 
inind'rather the. Sence and, aps of him that 3 
_ Ppraks; than the' Expreſſion al 
For there, are \many time : complex' Terms, 
[tha Fon tificomph ex'd ; Ly complex'd than. in- 
theP are ; Tor that one*part of what they .en- 
Ae in the mind of him. that Diſca rles, 48 alro- 
*otther underſtood *and. not exprefled, 
Taid-in the Gxth, Chihfer of the Firſt” Part, whae* } 
ve have ſhown 'that there is nothin# more uſual in 
RMcourſeztban to fi&nifie fingutars by general words, 
£ ® # thar. the Circumſtances of Diſcourſe make it ap- 
{pear that there is a fingalar and diſtinCt Idea; joyn'd } 
= to'that common Wed which anſwersto the word,that 4 
| "Cereriniſhes? it ro-ſ1gni 


Ifaid that this'wis y 


nerall known by the he: 
| Uartiſdanlbes, as m Enghſh,. he Word Fu ſigpilice 
William lt.” 


But : 
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But there is yet a Rule that may ſerve us to jud adp 
when a common Term retains a general Idea, an 
when it is determin'd by a diſtinct and particular in 
dea, though not expreſs d. 
When it is a. manifeſt Abſurdity to ENG a Pre 
' dicateto a Subject, retalying a general Ltea,we my 
believe that he who made that Propoſition, has ds 
priv'd that Subject of it's general] Idea. Thus fn ] 
heara Man ſay, he King bas commanded me ſuch 
ehing , | am aflur'd that he has not left the w! 
King in it's general Idea; for a King in general givg 
no particular Command... M 
If a Man ſhould fay to me , The Bruſlel's Gazy 
| of the 2.4th.of Jaruary 1692. is falſe as to Phat wy 
I» ranſafted at Paris, ſhould be afſur'd,that there wa - 
* ſomething more in the mind of him that ſpoke, than 
what was expreſsd ifl thoſe Terms, .For thoſe word 
are not ſufficient to make me judge whether the Gy 
zette be true or falſe : So that the Relator,muſt hay 
in his thoughts ſome /piece of News diſtin&t ang: 
particular, which he judges cugtrary to the Truth! 
as if the Gazette had relaudy that the King had ma , 3 
t a bundred Knights of the Order of the Garter. 8 
Alſo in fich Judgments as are made of the Opi 
nions of Philofophers, when. we fay, that-the De. 
Qrine of ſuch a Philoſopher is falſe, without cx. 
prefling diſtinaly what that Do&trine . is, as ( = | 
the DoQrine of Lucretigh, touching the Nature ob. 
| our Soul is falſe) it necefſarily f- llows, that in'Y 
| Juch forts of Judgments they who make them, do” 
- mcan diſtinct and particular Opinion under *. 
gene 
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general words (Do&trine of ſuch a. Philoſopher. ) 
And fo ſuch ſorts of. propoſitions diffolve into 0- 
'thers like to theſe. Such an Opinion that was main- 
taind by ſuch an Author is falſe. The Opinion that our 
Soul is compoſed of Atoms, which was taught by Lucre- 
tius 57 falſe, So thar theſe kinds of Judgments al- 
ways encloſe two Afﬀfirmations, when they are nat 
ditinly expreſſed. The one primary which re- - 
lates 4 ſelf; which is; that ir is'a great - 
Error to . believe that our Soul. is compoſed of A- - ' 
toms ; the other Incident, which refers only to the 
Hiſtorical part ; : that this Error- was generally _ 
taught by Lucrerius. | 
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CHAP. V. 


; Of the Falſhood that occurs in Complex Terne 
| and Incident Propoſitions. - 4 


oe SEE edit. i LD E- 


HAT we have? already ſaid way are} in 
YV.Y anſwer to one c:lebrated Queſtion, how 
F to know whether there be no Falſhood bur in pro- 
 poſtions, and whether there be none in Ideas and 
Awple Terms. E 
. - I ſpeak of Falſhood,, rather than of Truth; for 
2 "Ry, isa Truth. in Things that is certain, which. 
their Conformity to-the Will of -God,- whether 
Men think of them  or.-not;: bus there can-be' no + ; 
| Falſhood. of Things, but as they relate to: the. Uns 4 
 - =; ceritandins j* 


p n hs. 
= > 


* __ 
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derftanding' of Man, or any other underſtanding Þ va 
fubjeCt to errors, which: judges fallly that a hin 4" 
'Is that which it 1s not: _ 
The Queſtion i is, whether this falſhood is onhl 
| bo be met in Propoſitions and Judgments. 
 'Fhe uſval anſwer is, no ;. which is true in 
ſenſe ;. however that” hinders not, bur that thg 
may be falfftiood; not in' fingle Ideas, bur in cot 
"plex Terms. For it is ſufficient , thar- ſomething 
may be judg'd or affirnid in them, either expreſ 
ar: virtually. T 
Which will be more plain, if- we conſider pat t 
ticularly two- forts. of complex Terms ; the ons 
- .of which. the Pronoun i explicative,. the other of 4 
* which-it is-determinative. | | 
{ 


mn =o 


th: the firſt fort: of Complex: Ferms, we 
aazta-wonder if we find any falſhood. For the n 
aidute>of the Incident Propoſition, is affirm'd by bY 
Me Subjec> ro which- the Pronoun relates. Avin 
Reexander: mho #- the-Son, of Philip, T affirm, ba 
meidently,. the Son of Philip- of Alexander; and 
By. conſequence. there is a falfhood itt ir, if i 6 
not: 6. : 

Bur here we are to make two or three remark 
of moment.” 

i That the falſity of an Incident Propoſi 7rie to 
not blemiſh the truch.of rhe Principal Propoſition: - 

For example, Alexander who was/the Son of Philitz 
overeanie the Perſians: This propoſition ous wo ; 
paſs for true, though Alexander were not the Son-N. 
of Philip ; becauſe the affirmation of the pri C + 1 
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p J'val T Propdtcony falls only upon Alexander, and w lat 
his incidently added, dats nor hinder, biit that Ales 
| Wider might vatiquiſh the Perſians. 
MI” Nevertheleſs, if the attribute of the principal 
; pro oſttion, had relation tothe incident Prop: [1ton, 
of as if 1 ſhould fay,*Alexander the Son of Philip LY 
mthtas's Grandebild: Then would'it only be, that - 
the falſhood 'of the incident propolfition, wou!'d.. - 
render the principal propoſition falle. 
"2. Titles that are oiven to certain Dignities 4 
may be given to all that poſleſs that Dignity ;...4 
though whar is  lignify'd by the' Title, do- not at * 


(ll tbh; Find Thrice Holy, was formerly given to all ." 
& Biſhops, ' we find, that the Catholic Bithops art the © 
Conference of Carthage, did not ſeruple to: give 

HE that Title to the Donariſt Biſhops (the naſt Holz Pee - 
"tan /a;d i) though they. knew well that ther 

nfl could be no true Holineſs in a Heretic Biſhop. Ws | 
iN find alfo,that S.Paul gives theTitle of be# and myſt exe - * 
= len; to Feſtus Governor of Fudea,becaule it was the 
Titfe uſually given to the Chief Governours. - 

2-. But it is not ſo, when a Perſon is the Author 
ef s Title which he gives to another, and which | 
' he gives according to bis own, and not the opini- - 
- on of others, or according to popular error ; for 
. "then we 'may. impure to himſelf the fallhood of 
-futh propoſition. Thus when a Man-fays, 4nyftocles, 
' 1bo is the Prince of Philsſc ophers, or {1mply, The: 
\ "Frince of Phileſo ophers, believ'd that the Original of 
the Nerves was in the Heart ; we have no.reaſon 

X nil 


all agree 'with 'em. * Thus becauſe the Titles of 4 
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to tell him this is falſe, becauſe 4rtoz/e. was not thell wh 
beſt of Philoſophers; for i; is enough that he: hmſſisa 
follow'd in this the common opinion, though. xÞl; 
were falſe, Bur if a Man ſhould ſay, That Geſaj 4 
dus, who us the moſt Learned of Philoſophers, beliewt 
that there ras.a Vacuum #n nature ;, we may with 
reaſon difpute the Title which he would give Gf 
fendus, and. make him reſponſible for the talſhaod 
couc'd. in - that incident- propoſition... A Man, may 
be alſo accus'd of Falſhood, who gives to the ſame 
= .perfon a Title which 1s not ſuitable to bim, ye: 
not 'be blamed for giving him another Tith, 
Which is leſs true and leſs agreeable. For example, 
4 Pope Jolin the XII, was netther. Holy, nor Chaſte, not 
Pijous : As Baronius acknowledges ; for tho the 
who called him moſt Holy - OE LE be taxed.of 
falſhood,. yet they who called him moſt Chal 
and Pious, were very great Liars, though they dig 
it by Incident Propoſitions; as if they bad ſaid, Jaln 
the XII. rhe. moſt Chaſt Pope, decreed. ſuch a. thingy 

- "This is what'T had to fay concerning incident? 
Prepoſitions,where the Pronouns (Who or :W bichy; 
are explicative. ;. as.to thoſe other where the Pro.» 
-ntolns are deEterminative, as Men who are Piousy 
+ " Kyngs who love their Subjefs, certain it is, they are 
' Not liable to falſtiood, becauſe the predicare of. 
the Incident propoſition is not affirmed. of the Subs; 
je to which the pronoun relates. For exampley 
fhould it be ſaid; That ſuch-Fudges. as do nothing fors 
| Favour 'or reward, are worthy , of applauſe, , it. is nd 
| Khcrefore affirmed, that there .arc any ſuch Judgesg) 
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el wh he: ſo: upright. Nevertheleſs [ believe there 
y — =o in theſe [propoſitions a tacit andwirtual Af- 
th firmation, not of the aCtuab Congruity of 'the Pre- +; 
| gicate,- with the Subject to which the pronoun. re- * 
(0 noun-relates ;- but-of the-poffible Congruity. And + 
i there be any. deceit- in this, we may rationally | 
conclude there is a falfſhood in the - Incident _ | 
tions. .. As if ir had been ſaid, Sexls that are ſquare _ 
are more ſolid than thoſe ahi are round ; here the © 
Ideas of Square and Round being Incompatible Wi ih 4 
[Y the Idea of a Soul, taken for the principle of. ? 
| Thought, 1 judge that thoſe Incident: propoſitions -Y 
"%y to paſs for-falle. wb 
© 1 And. hence it may be ſaid, that the greateſt part - + 
| of our-errors proceed. For having the Idea of a | 
& thing we frequently join to it another incompatis- 
; be Idea: and by that means attribute to the fame 
F Wee, that which-is-not ſuitable to it. - 
'Y © Thus finding in our ſelves two Ideas, one of the 
| thinking Subſtance, another of the extended: Sub- 
'Þ Nance, i frequently happens, that when we conſt- 
|} der our-Soul,. which is the thinking Subſtance, we 
'F inſenfibly intermix ſomething of che Is of the ex> 
'F} tended Subſtance, as when weimagin that the Soul 
hills/up' a ſpace like the Body ; and that it could 
Þ vot be ar all if it were no where, which are not 
Þ Properties that belong-to:a Body: .. Whence aroſe 
FF that Icmpious Error of the. Mortality. of the Soul, 
I We.may:rezd an. excellent Diſcourſe - of St.. Auſtin- 


; 
; 
i 
} 
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2 5pon-this-Subjeft, in/his:Tenth Book of the Trini- 
_— he ſhews thar there 'is-nothing ſo caſte 


as. 
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as to kno! — nature. mY our Sat. Bur that \ whi h | 
= men is this,:that being deſirous to knaifſy 
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ity: they are not ſatisfied with: what they 'knowlyy 
without any.great trouble ; that is to fay, thath 'N 
is a Subſtance that thinks, defires, doubts andiſh 
knows ;. but they add to what it is,” what it is nd, 

fancying; the Soul under ſome of thoſe Phantoſm 
under which they. were wont to.conceive Corps 
ral things. 


.. On the other ſide, when we nas Bodies, 
have much ado to abſtain from intermixing ſombF 
thing of the, Idea of. the Subſtance thar thinkp}\, 
F hence we affirm that heavy things tend tothe Cer 
; ter; -of Plants, thar they ſeek for proper nouriſh + 
ment; of Crfis's in; Diſeaſes, thar ir is nature tht 
goes about to diſcharge it ſelf of whats: banefuhſ 
and a thouland other Whmſeys. More eſpecially 7 
our Bodies, that Nature has. an-Inclination ro: 
this or that ; when weare aſſured that we have WY 
fuch deſire, nor. Ever had any ſuch thought, a aſs [ 
that-it is ridiculous to imagin, that there is willlf'q 
us.any. other thing than//our: ſelves, that know 
what is good-/ or hurtful ' for-us, that defires thi fir 
one,” and I eldbewy the-other. "I 51 
| I believe moreover that we are to cid to i 
theſe incompatible ideas , .all-thole murmurings of, 
Men. againſt the. Deities ;;for it would be impe |! vil 
fible to. murmur.againſt Godz.if we conceiy?d him thy 
aright : as he is, altogether Wiſe; Omni an, | by 
and all Goodneſs Bur: the Ungodly. con{idei 


him as Omaipatent, and. the ts Lord 
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the wW orld, attribure ro him. all the Unes 
lat befall 'emy- wherein they are not deceiv'd'; 
ut becauſe at the ſame time they eppickand him 
ts cruel and unjuft, which is incompatible with 
'ggodnefs, they impiouſly inveigh againſt bim 
ſo: 1 F Albee of the miſeries which they ſuffer. - 


CHAP. VI. 


Jo Complex Piigaftiont, according to- ahi: 
tf - mation and Negation :. of one ſort of thoſe 


| » kinds of Propoſitions which rhe: P, bileſo- 


i pbors call Modal.. 


F Eſides thoſe Propoſitions where the Subje&t 0 or 
TI Attribute is 4 Term Complex, there are-alfb- 
als [ ters that are Complex.; becauſe thereare Terms 
1% incident Propoſitions ; , which only regard "the 
0 ff orm of the Propofition, that is, the Affirmation 
4 mp * Negarion' which is expreſs d by the Verb ; as 
| # Hhould fay, T affirm thar'the Earth is round. Here 
"(Ap is only an incident Propoſition; which 
| "to make'a"part of ſomething i in- the princt-- 
kf Propoſition Nevertheleſs" it is viſible that it 
ny Makes no; part-either of 'the'Subjeft, or'of the 'At- 
| al fibute: for they ſuffer nb alteration, as being un- 
ſtood as entirely, as if I ſhould fimply aver, tbe 
L hee # round, So that the incident Propoſition 


Ol 
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falls only upon the Affirmation which is expref oÞ 
in two manners'; the one moſt commonly - by lf 


Verb [-Ef?] the Earth s -round:; and: the — 
preſly by the Verb] maintain. 
So when they ſfay,: I deny it, it is true; - irl I 
not true.--Or:when they add-in one-Propoſitin® 
| that which ſupports the- Truth; as when 1 ly 
| The Reaſons of Aſtronomy convince us, that the Suniiſ® 
| monuch bigger than the Earth. For the firſt pany 
only a ſupport of the Argument. 
Nevertheleſs it is of great Moment to knoy hy 
that there axe a ſort of "theſe Propoſitions whinji 
are Ambiguous, and which may , be taken dil 
rently, according to the deſignof the Propoundalf® 
As when I-fay, al Phrlofophers aſſure xs , that hea 
things fall of ehem/elver. Now if it be my Inte 
tion to ſhew that heavy things fall down of the 
ſelves, the firſt part of this Fooolaicn will be a 
ly.-Incident, .and will.only ſupport the afrmario 
the latter. part. But if-I intend to report. this © 
nion- of - the. Philoſophers, without approving 
| x apes firſt part-will be the-principal Propofuti 
and the laſt will only. be-a part of the Artribuy 
\- For ſo I affirm not only that 7 ana things fall d 
themſelves, but thar all Philoſophers aſflert it. An 
it. is calily {cen that-theſe ,two ways of changing 
| the Propoſition, aker it in manner, . that ir becoms 
two diferen Propoſitions, and different” in Seng; 
 Butiit. is caſie. to judg by. the Conſequence , vj 
which of the.two Senſes the Propoſitions are to F} 
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taken. For Example, the. Propoſition. WO laid 
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,' I] ſhould add ; Buz Stones are heavy, Sets 
Þ ky fall down of dheckefolves: , would be plain that 
Lraken the, firſt Sence,” and that the firſt part 
w.only Incident. On the. other ſide, if 1 ſhould 
elude thus, Now this 14. an Error, and by conſe- 
te an Error may be taught by the Philsſopbers, then - 
t\ Wat be manifeſt that I- had taken the Pro 
Wy in. the ſecond Sence ; that-is, that" the firſt + 
\ Tar will be the principal Propoſition, -and the fe- 
| part only the predicate,. |, ''”-. 
wx Complex Propoſitions, where the Com- 
y falls upon the, Verb! and not upon the Sub- 
\ nor the Predicate,: Philoſophers have. particu” 
wh natice of thoſe that- are called Modal 3 
ie the Affirmation. or Negation is modified by * 
of the four Modes, Pofſible, Contingent, Dive | 
, Neceſſary. 
* becauſe every». Mode may be affica'd of 
ie AS it 5 poſſible , 5t".35 mot: poſſible } ,' and an 
þ manners be join'd with the A > or Ne- 
ye Propolition, every / Mode hy have 14 
polntions, and the four together {© which 
45 by. theſe. four words,” PURPURE2; 
E, AMABIMUS, EDENTULI ; of. kick 
s the Myſtery. ogy” | yllable marks ohe- of 
«Medes. :..-- | F 
| *Poſlible. 7" Impoſſible. 
4 Condioggnl, 44: Neceflary. 
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And the Vowels in every Syllable, which 4 hy 
A. E. I: or UW. denotes whether the Mode be 
- firm'd. or «denied, 'and- whether the' Propofith 
which they callthe Thing ſaid, ougine to' be denj 
or afftrnvd.inthis-nwanner. © © © + 
A. The Aﬀermation *of the Mode , and 
Affirtnation of the Propoſition. 
- E. The Aftrmation of the Mode and Denial 
.: the Prep Wot 
l The Denial of the: Mode, and Aﬀfirtnation it - 
'the. Propoſition: + | ow 
{Us The-Denial ofthe Mode and Denial 6 of 
- 1, Negatiors + b- y 
- Ie would be loſt time-to orodecs Exerc ; 
* which are eaſily found our: © We' are only to'd 
ſerve.” that P.URPO RE4 anfivers to th 
- of Propoſitions Incomplex. 1LTACE ro 
E 4M ABIMU vie. the'T. ED BNTY 
& the U.” So thiit if 'we * intend” the © Exeiif 
ſhould be: true, having choſen a Subje&t, we o 
_take for Purpires arr Attribute that: may bet 
_ yerfy y.-afhreg'd. For Yiaee, ofic that may be ul 
verſa] Anortd QAnnebiroes one that 


at of Ub, 

” But whatever Prixkicune we > ehis'i is ua "I! 
cre all the four Propotitions-'of the fanbj® 
word have" always the ſame Serice, & chat'one bÞ 4 þ 
ing true, all-che'reſt are. eres Ml 
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CHAP. VII. 


. 0 ſeveral ſorts of Compoſed þ FOPOReenY: 


E havealready faid; that compoſed. g-G 
{140 ſitions have-either a double Subje, or as . 
-Kouble Predicate. Now of -thele- there are two 
One where the Compoſition is expreſly 
= Way the reſt where it lies - more concealed,..and 
th he h the Logicians for that-reaſon-call on ant : 
wich require Expoſition or Explanation.  . .. 
Thoſe of the firſt:ſort may be reduced to Six 
s, Copulatives, DigunRtives, gn, Cage 
þ Relive and Dildogtires” hay. 


2 p N COP VLATI VS N. 


We ns Copuluidy thoſe "that aca "Gugl 
jects or ſeveral Attributes join'd together by an 
| Wrmative Of. dai ConjurtMevg, Thar: is-to 
WIS. (4:4) or (neitber-] For (we;cherVidaes the fame 
| ling as (ard) in theſe ſorts of propoſitions 3 tor | 
fur 4ignifies | and ] with a Mi p ty 
ich falls upon the Verb, and not -upon oy 
@ of the two words which it joins'; as if I ſhould 
| = Fo That Knowledge and Riches, do*1not make a Man: 
, . HereI unite -Knowlkdge arid Riches, af- 
ing of both that rhey do not.make a Man hap-- 
; In 5b ſame manner as if I ſhould tiave faid, 
That. 


That ' Knowledge _ Riches render 4 Man Vain-glori 's 
"Theſe popoſitions may be diſtioguiſhed i into ti C gr 
forts. ” 


ot - When they have more SubjeRs. 

Life and Death are im the power of the Tongue IS.) | 

-- 2. When they have ſeveral Predicate- q* 
- aa "RY medioeritatem " 

4 tutus caret obſolets, 


Sordi 4h Te#s, caret invidenda, 
Regibus Aula. 
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- in bad, and-fears not 2608; in Proſper ho : 
MS - -When they have ſeveral Subjects and ſeve 
FAT ee > | AY 


* hd 


Nor Houſe nor Lend, 1 nor heaps of Braſs or Gal + 
" the'Sick Lord a Fever tats withhold, © "W 
W646 4NxiO8s cares 7 nn 


==: ch of theſe. Propoſitions depends upot lk 

- the rruth-of - both the. two parts. "Thus 'if 1:6 
that Faith and a good Life are neceſlary to Sal 

' tion, this is true; ' becauſe' both the one and th 
other is neceflary. But ſhould I have ſaid, a good 
Life and Riches are neceſſary for Salvation, 'chix | 
2 falſe-Propoſition, . becauſe | Riches are not necellFÞ 
ry. for Salvation. "Pri: 


- 
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3 aſt ropoſitions that are conſidered a as Negatiy 


rdifory in -reſpe& of Copulatives and all-o* 
= compoſed, are not all ſich, where Negations - 
, but only ſugh where the Negation falls uport 
+4 Zonjundtion, which happens ſfeyeral oy. ag 
qunring the [, Nor ] at the heaT'of _ the pr 
Thou dolt not loye, and forſake thy.F riend. 


E | For thus it is, thay a propoſition is. made Con- 


Þ #7; ory to the Copulative, by expreſly denying 


F l Kon union ; as when we ſay that it cannot 
+2 4 *hing ſouls be thu and that at | the ſame 


[ 
; —_— ” we. i 
"by 


\ 


4 |r- a Man cannot .be wile and love at the 


| 
; 
« 


| time. - 
gre © ſa apare vix"Deo conceditur. 
The xt Love and Maxhy do not accord well to- 
ir, | 
m bene eqpoenint, nec in a, ee Morantar Me 
Amor. 
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Of Dijmftine 


i *D hrenAives are of great uſe; and theſe areith 
ercin the digunGive Cenjuntion' {#]: 5 fous 


either =__ Eriends ory or. Makes them e 


M * h 
ahA Woman either loves or hates; "theres is no 


YI "28 
” 5 


| 4 Aut amat, aut odit nutier, nhl eſt tertiums. © F- 
He that altogether lives in Solitude, is eirhaſſſi 
Beaſt or an Angel, wo ATT] gy 


Men are cuidel either by Intereſt or Fear, 
Either ih 8 Sun moves about the Earth, or the Env 
about the Sun. +7.” Vt 
'Every Aftion proceeds from good or bad Fudgment. * 4 hee 
The truth: of theſe propoſitions depends up dun 
the neceſlary Oppofition of the parts, which" 
mits no Medium, _ But as they ought to admit j 
Medium, that they ' may be neceffarily rrue3! 5 
that they may be only morally true, it ſuffices 
they do.not uſually admit a'Medium. And thaw 
fore itis abſolutely true, That an Action done i 1 
Judgment” is either -good or bad, 'the Theolog rol » 
making it manifeſt that there is nothing i in p: i z 
lar chat.is-uncrue? © But when, they fay, chat] 
never act-but by Intereſt or Fear ; . this is-not'a 
lutely true, ſince there are ſome who are lead i 


.fT 


ther by the. one or the other-of theſe paſſions, bi © 
| meerly upon the conſideration of their Duty:9 


aethe main. Truth ITS jp 
0 


©Fhati the ——_— patt 
theſe two. AﬀeRions.., -.., k 
Propoſitions contradiftory to dicjunCtives \Þ 
thoſe where the Truth of the Disjunction is denie 
Which among the Latins (as in all orher com " 


ſed propolitions ) by putting the Negative ar 


are governs] 


IT The Ars Ting 


Sad of the propoſition. * Now onnis aft # = 
q 7 ala: og Engle, [c is not true, tnat every 
16 0 71 10n i5 g or 4A 


c onditionals, 


2 Co ditonals are ſich as Rave two. parts OPT 
ythe condition *&) of which" the Feſt where 
ſpndirion lies, is called«the'Antecedent ; and the 

her the Conſequent. IF the Soul be Spiritual, is the 

s bon knee d at ; it 6 Tynworeal, is the Confequent. * . 

4: ONS is ſometimes mediate ;, ſome 

aſÞ wes immediate : It is only tnediate, when "the e is 

£ thikg in the 'T'erms that binds both parts roge- 
ſw; as when fay, ” | 


| | ra i che Earth fand flin, the Stn moves, 
ef Gu br ju the Rn a 
24 fl ON bo}. - hh $ SV LS - g 0 
Me be Conlequonece eiwicrf are+very/ 500d; bat &y "Are not 
bb Inediare 3 for that the parts not havin y com 
net Term, are. bound rogerher' by 'fomerhin 
baſvh F is not expreſſed bur teſerved"inthe Mind ; 
S{hat the Earth,” and the Sup being perperually © in 
iſle Siruarions Y*hecetſyrlySit Follows, thar 
j byax ey, rs & Mninvvedble.” 
When' the Conſequence # imijicdiarc;' it w'uſb- 
-anjul panFou 
i 2. Either that both parts have the ſame Subject. 
f Death be's «paſſes? jo a bens + happy Life, 3 it is js de- 


F. OS" 
xY dads - 


"i 
# , 


: Ta have Fla feed the Poor, you FI kill | K But t 
WOES 

; *g 1 

If whatever God inflits por us for __ ſake, a 


2. Or that they have the ſame-Predicate. 


to be dear to us. 


Sickneſs ought to be dear to us. 


- Or thatthe Artribute of the firſt be the | | jb 


je o of the ſecond. 
If Patience 'be a Vertue,, 
Some Vertues are irkeſome. 


4+ Or laſtly, thatthe Subject of the firſt p 


when the ſecond part is Negative. . - 
If all erue Chriſtians live according to the Gaps 


There are no true Chriſtians. 

Here the Truth of the propoſition is not ref 
ed, but the Truth of the conſequence. 
the one and the. ajpgk LRus. Bo þ _ c F: 


the ttribute oft ſecond; which cqrnibe'h X00" 7 


the conſequence of n re we) of the 
ther, . be. good te prep, a as-faras it is ; 


a: 6 > - 4:15 lng 


"If the will of the Creature be able to binder the wy 


cm of God' s will, 


mong the Latins. is done by. _prefixing t the Neg 
tiVe —— 


| cn den & ation Simonem ; » 
' Tinxit, vanum etiam mendacemque improbs foxti 


& 
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in Egliſh chey, are expreſſed by. (altho) and + 4 


Ive. 


lf 4 f you eat of the fnbidden Fruit, you ſhall die. 


oY | B U 4 
#4 J 0 
. 4 4 
y wm an 
4 
£ A 


bough you. eat of the forbidden Fruit, you ſhall not 


| | o elſe by, It is not true ; 


is not true, that yon ſhall die if Jou eat. of the 
Frutt. 
Of Cayfal 


ls afe. thoſe that contain two propoſitions 


f id. tos ther by Conjuntion of the Cauſe io 
) or ry the end that.): © 


T 2 to the Rich, becauſe ey have. their Felicity in 


lk World, 
5 | wicked are advanced, to the mid, ' that falling Tine 
þ, their fall may be the preater. __ 
hey can, becanſe they_think they can. ©. 
cb .4 Prince was unfortunate, ay be tvas not 
' 5 nder ſuch a Planet. 
Under theſe forts of FOE 2a may. by IT: re 
d thoſe which are called SILAT tae rs 


i} Mer, 45 Men, are, rational.” 


Ines, 4s Kengs,, are ſubje& to 74 ve but God. 
theſe propoſitions be rrue, it is requir'd, 


p "ys of the parts ſhould be the cauſe ofthe 0- 
a6 Kr; whence i iT, comes. to paſs, that both a1 are true ; 


z 
wh: 'T 
by ag 


that which is falſe is no cauſe, nor has it any 
* why it ſhould' be. Yet both parts may be 
fe the Cauſal is falſe. - Thus a Prince may | 


* F nk tunate' and born under ſuch a Planer : 


E Though 
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Thovan it "beta that” he was thereire Unk ol 
nate, becauſe he was born under ſuch a Planet, LC 
Therefore the conitraditorics 'of. propoti | 
chiefly confift in- this, "thit 'one thing 1 1s\ ory bl 
be the cauſe of the other. - 
Not therefore unhappy, os born nider farh at L 
Rellation. T » 
RELATIVES. | 


. Relatives are thoſe that include ſome Com 
oh and fone Relation. 3 

Where the Treaſure ts, thete'ss the Pee, 

As be laved, ſo he died:. —_ '' 

As mich 4 thou haſt, ſo Mitch are thou with 

Here, the Truth depends upon the exa6 rel 
the Relation ; awd they are contradicted by 
ing the-Relation. + * 

It is not tae, that as he lived fo be died. , KK, ; 

Its nat title, that a Mat is eftcemtd 3 in Hal 
according. to wher he has. 


DIE > of DISCRETIVES, ks 4 


| 
i : 


Diſ:ibtives afe "thoſe, Whiefe' "various Juc pi 
ure'titade, and this variety is denoted by the 
ficles "(br)" )* ofwichſtandi ing) or r Words # the 
narute, either *Expreiſed or "uhderſtood. | Y 
Fortime "Way Heprive m me of m my Fa alth, but not mil 
$a 


x 


x” 
_ , 
y ” 


1 thd:avour to fer my fer above things, but nat 
| JajeRes to them. 


52. 
04 
u* 
a6 #1 zo 
EL : % 


ay «VIE b: _ 


; o "FT chefs the Seas, m_ m their Coir bus 1 4 
| not their Diryny J 
xe Truth of theſe progaticons depeds upon the Þ 
ruth of both parts ; - and the-ſeparation-between 
i em. For though both parts were true, a, propo- 2 
gion of this ſort would be ridiculous, if there were 
oppoſition between them, avif' I ſhould: wy » 

ldhs as ls Thitf, and yet he v00k, 4t ill that Mary 
Ph "+= qa Enemy her” "preehins Oynhents upon 


Co 


4 ere may be ſeveral Contraditorics of: @ pro- 


1 of nature; as if one ſhould fay, 


h no upon L Riches, - SG that "— neſs 
i 4 


þ Which: propoſniot! may be-contradifted fyeral 


ws. 


_9 ponds few Rice ond mot "apo 'Know- 


WT mndonehilly pon Riches nor Kettles 

ſs deporide both npon TP. and Kine, - bi 
| "yt ; we-ſes thar Copulatives are contradiCtories 
_* Dilcrerives,- my theſe”rwo hft inane are 


4 % 
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Ithire are. other compoſed: propoſitions, w 

Compoſiion...is. more . conceal'd and inj 
te ; which may be. reduced\-under_/ four 7 
+F. E xcluſive, Zo Exceptive, 3: Comparative, 4% 
Ceptive Or Deſi tive. | # 


I, Of EXCLUSIVES. " 
£ 
Thoſe are called Excluſive, which denote, 7 
a predicate ſo agrees with his ſubje&, as to. ag 
with thatalone, and no other.. Whence ir foll c 
that they. iuclude two various Judgments, anc 
conſequence are. cotapos'd in" Sence... Which 
prefled by.the word (only), or ſome-ſuch like w 
Or In Engliſh, There #9 none but God onh, who' | 
_ be beloved for bis own ſake, all other” L hings are 
admired for the ſake. of God. © . 
Only-thoſe Riches which rho reely beſtort 
freely enjoy. : | Os + 
Vertue only makes Nobilig, ming i "bh, al Wy... 
truely Noble. "F*: 
I know this only,” that I krow nothing, f aid the Ach 4 
mics. | | EY 
_ Lugan ſpeaking of the Draic s, makes chisH) 
_-a\iCtive Propoſition compoſed of two Exciutil th, 


Ms 


. o—_ a > $55 - $24 | _ 
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<— know 


F;. God and potty Namens, You alone, | 
{Or elſe #0 only you Land are unknown. | 


W Thc propoſitions ave comradited Jil man- 
p of ways: 

By denying that the Prediigte agrees ol the fab- 

yr F 7 alone. F 


By affirming it agrees with ſomething 1G; ->t| 


” | alledging it agrees with:the. ons. andthe other... 
Fhus this propotition, only Vertue is true Nobility, 
Fttay be contradiQt 
I: I That Vertue does not make any one Noble. 
i. That Birth renders a Man Noble as well as Vertue. 
| That Birth ennobles a Man, and not Pertue. 
S >the Maxim of-the Academics, this it only cer- 
ut there is nothing certain, was variouſly contra- 
ed by the Dogmatics 3 andthe Pyrronians. Forthe 
&icr derly ir, by maintaining that it is doubly | 
| becauſe there 'are many Things- [that we 
7 moſt certainly ; and therefore it was not.true, 
'we were ce#tain that we! knew nothing: And 
x 7 FrONLans averred: char: it was falſe, for thecon- 
ray reafon, "thar” every” 'Thing. was (6 uncertain, 5. 
hat Mit was uncertain TIN, any" thing were Ccer- 


nd freaks ther? 152  defeRt of Judgment i in 
ar Lucan ſpeaks of the Drnids;, becauſe there was 
neceſhity, thar only the: Diuids ſhould be-in'the 
h;/ in reſpe&tof the Gods, or that they ſhould 

7 ve in an Error, For-in regard there were 
RM L2 | T5. 


\ 


—_ 


v Wa 
bs. j * q 
b \ ©, 
- we Y, , 
A 7 


E74 — bis 
ſundry EF. concerning.the Nature of the Gok 
# it might well be, that: though? the: Draids: had. 4 
= ferent Thoughts concerning the Gods,, from! tit 

& of other Nations,” they, were no leſs in an Err 

than-other Nations, *lere it is-allo) to.be-obſerved” 

that there are propoſitions which are. excluly | 

in Sence, though. the. exchufion-be not exprefielh7 

As 1n this Verſe of Fg, pers the £4 g + 

marked out, OY ON - 

Una. ſalus vitssy aolam Pane faliden.. 


| Thus fuckily Tranſlated imo; French, where ek idk 
clufion is underſtood. © Phi 


De ſfalut des DAINCUs eft den en point rn, b Non 
The ſafety of the vanquiſhed, is not to. expett it. 5: in c 
Neverthekf5,, i.is/ more-yſiial ;in;.thie Law p 
French, to. ſuppreſs. Excluſions... -So:that: therels 
ſome paſſages ngt .to be. Tranſlated with. all.t 
farce, withour' making [Excluſive 
though.) in the. Iazin the Excluſion be rot pers | | 
EL al 2 Cor. 10.17. Lui gleriatur, — i 9 
; uh to..be. "this * 'rantlated, Hiboo fs 
Y et. him. rejoice ws the Lord, © 4 = 
Gal. 6. 7: Le ſerthiaverif home, "a F tt 0 
A Man ſhall reap-no-more; than what:be- has. 
Epheſ. 4. 5. Unus Dominus, una fides, unus ] ol, Fo 4 
_Hiſmnuhe. - There is bur one God, at ons Faith, b 
one Baptiſm. ©. 4 "4 
Mat. Fl. $6«' $4 diligieiims ie O08 i didites; am Ja. 
2. If yau loye: ee che J 's 


: 


: 


you, 6, What recomprnce ſhall ye-deſervc ? 


EV” 7 among as, | 
Jt c4.in, his Trae, Nuls baker Ges \Troj » fi takes "1 
by. wee. If: Troy. has 'n@; 'other hope than 5 it h:$ 
o j01 w. all: As if the Latin 7bed 6 & tanium 
des ba ee, 


e ] 2 Of EXC BÞaIVE's. 


; | xcepuves are-thoſs here a Thing is affira'd - 
"Iithe whole Subje&t, except ſome one of the In- 
\ i jo ; of the Subje@t,. by addiog a particle of Ex- 
i li ion, which deriotes that what is predicated, 
[not apfee with that- Inferior. Which vidbly 
3 690 Judgments, and renders thoſe Propa- © 
y fron compoſed 3 in Sence. As if I ſhould fayz, 
| Pu of the Sefs. of the Antient Philoſophers, except that . 
of the Platonics, have Pte 96 God to be in 
whores | 
WW here two things are ta be underſtood, I. That 
\ ow to.be Cor- ..; 
beved the 'can- 2 


> - p 


Loreal. 2. Thar the Plates 
A 26 
ihe coverous Ma dees. nothing well, bus when be Fg 
Ki bh Mo: miſerable, unleſs compar'd. | 
MP Mo Men 5s miſcligft bur by himfelf +" - © 

* bs the wiſe Mav, Get the Stojes, al Men are rartly | 
... Fools. 
+ Theſe oropalations: : are cantradifted « as _ 
raya as the Excluſive. - - - 
$11. By affirming that the Staics wit Man wasas 
auch a Fool as ather Men; : ; 
J | 3 By. maintaining there were ochants belles the 
"lac: wiſe Mew, that were:no Foals. ..' 


bad. 2. By 


6, 12 TE the thifed n 


{ ins are'the ſame thing,” only. be 


pre a a-differerit manner, ſo char with] 
GN culty they Beg changed the one into thi 


4 ther. "Ar thus we ſee" that Wit" ns: of 


rence. 


The Ipnoranit Dinks nabing vel "M but what ” 


himſelf, © © 
Was changed by Cormilins Gallins into this nc 


hers onþ right be rbinle, hich be do bimſolf er 2 


Of COMPARATIVES. 


+ 


Propalitians,. where a comparative is deſig 
inchude two Judgments. For'it is one thing to 
a Thing is ſuch a "Thing, 'and-to ſay that it is aſe 
or leſs than another : By which means theſe the 
politions become compoſed in Sence. 4 Ar 
The-greateſt of Loſſes is to loſe a Friend. 

Many times 4 pleaſing Rgillery makes a deeper Imaph 
in the moſt important Aﬀairs, than the beſt of Re 
Leſs hurtful arethe -'wounds: of a_F riend, : 

the deceitful. Kiſſes of an Enemy. 

Theſe Propoſitions are contradified feud 
as that maxim of Epicurus, . » Pats, 5s the greats 
Evils, was contradicted one way. by the Stoics,/ 
after another manner by the Periparetics, while 
Peripatetics aver'd, that pain was:anevil; b q 
lkewiſe maintain'd that Vice acid other Ircegu a 


_ 


EIT E "7 he ET of. T, binking. E 2 3 


4 7 the. Mind were far greater Eyils than Pain. | 
$":che' other! ſide” the :Swice-wauld not: allow. pain _ 
| be an Evil, ſo- dh were gb from. nin {ig 


: may aver. the. one-to be: _ than the 0- : 


Þ ; Za at firſt Jaz it © ſhould be.ſG 3 hoe ola -0 
therwiſe in praQtiſez for we ſee the Scriptures |, 
> uſe of the word berter,, not only in. comparing © - 
Þ g20d Things together : Berrer 45. Wiſdom thax - of 
gtb, ahd-a prudent. Man than a ftrong Man. - 0 
By tallo i in comparing a Good: with AN Evil, Berte 
he patient than the Proud Man. - 
And ſ>metmes; in .comparing two; evil Thiog! 
Fiber Better #4.1t', #0. live-Ptth 4. Dragon, than 4 
ve Womens. Ardi/i irs the! Goſpel, -1e is better fop 
oan-inty the Sea with 4 Milſtone. about 
014-20 bi one of #he-Faithful. . - 
Th: h on. of this prafticeiis, becaule a greater 
oc wa: 2s a lefſer.*; Ardby;the fame rea- 
ors fy, thoughleſs properly. that a Bene- 
s better than, an. Evil ; for thax whatever. has 
© goodneſs, .- -has.morethan that. which has none - 
ul... Wemay, allo fay,. thataileffer-Eviligbater 
bs a greater. Eyil, agd therefore: the lefier Evil 


" more of. that ſort. of -Goodneſs than the greater 
Wl. PRy 5 - | But 


I 


£ 
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. 
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"But « We 1 are-to — rery the ove-tent 
b Diſpme: carry us unawares into-vain Brang les ab 
> theſe Forms of Speech, as' they did Creſconins i 
| Dynatiſt Granmarian, diſputing againſt St. 
For that fame Father/having faid-that the Cab 4 
.. » licks had more reafon to upbraid the Donatiſts- wi; 
- Tradition, than''the Donatiſts-to: reproach the (FP? 
tholicks, - ' Cricomus thought” he might from thi 
words," Tratitiovem nes' vobis- probabilius Objicin 
conclude, that St. Auſtin acknowledg'd that | 
| Donatiſts had reaſon .to-tax the Catholicks. 
yous, ſaid he, more-probably, we therefore anore prob Y 
For the degree augments what is. placed before 
| Ubes:not impugn or- deny what: is ſaid beton | 
& But Sr: Aſtin 'refutes this vain - ſubtiley, * firll 
* Examples of Seriprure, and among the reſt by 
pallage of the. Epiſtle 'to. the Hebrews, where! 
Paul having ſaid, That the Earth voaring & 
Thorns' was Curſt,, and- was only:to- expect wg 
barng, he adds, By# we hoge better things of you'4 
Brethren ; not," ſays. the Father, - that" obey vere] 
Things Shih he bad rehearſed befwr, 40- m1 
Thorns and Brievs, and-0 deſorve burning, but rat 
becanfe they were evil, that | thoſe | being” avoided, 
zmight chuſe -and wiſh: for better, that"1s;. Awe 1; 
trary to ſuch 'breas 'Ewils. - And alterwands: he 4 
from the' moſt farnious Graiimariant the Balfhoodi 
| bis Confequence'y in regard that: Vino! might bf 
been raxed mTthe "ſara manner, tq ave taken [80 
Good' the violence 'of 'a' Diſtemper,. that. enraf by 
Men to tear their-own-Members, becauſe he. will 
Wether may befal good: Men. C 


S a 
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af a "Di meliora piis erroremgque hoſtibus alum, 
| PYciges nudis. laniabant dentibus artus. 


_—_— 7 


FHow then, Meliora pris, ſays is Holy Faber 4 
4 they bad been Bleſſi ngs, and not rather extream Ex: 2 
- to tear their Bowels wi th their PL Teerb. £2 


| of INCEPTIVES and. DESITIVES:/ 


b y zen we fay that any thing | begins, or ceaſes þ 
*Fioibe, there are two Judgments made ; one, - thar © 
ſobing was before the timethat we talk of 5 the. - 
her, what it was afterward, and lo theſe Propo--4 | 
tons of which the one are called Inceptive,” the.g 
ther Deſitive, - are compoſed in Sence, and-'they 
A alike, that ir is much better to make but one. £4 
rr 6f them; and to handle them- both rogether. © 
; The Jews did not begin till» their return from the 
ity of Babylon, to make no longer uſe of their ans" 
je Charattere, which were thoſe that are nus call ea 
| amariran. ”. 
' of $. The Latin ceas*d tobe enhger poten in Tal 
Taku: fros bundred Tearrigo. + 
7 £N . The Jews did not begin till the firſt Century after © 
F 7 7 Ren "1 make uſe of Points for Voyels. : 
4 eſe Propo firlons are contradicted as the one . 
anc dhe able akin tothe two different times. 864 
ere are ſornewho contradidt the latter Propofirion ;® 
Med, "though fally, that rhe Jeys always Wo 


points, at leaſt to read by,. arid they were kepc in © 
the . 


180 \ Logzc : Or, Part'Wa 


* the Temple. Which 1s contradicted by othe 
” whoaffirm.that poitits were never .us'd till after b 
firſt Century.. | 


OC. 


4 General REF L EC TION. 


" - - Though we i ſhewed:that theſe. propoſicianlf | WW 
; fats, Exceptive, &c, may be contradid n | 9 
+ feveral ways, yet it is as certain, -that when-th 23 RY 
E are barely denied, without any farther Explanations 
* the Nagation falls naturally.,upon the Excluſion 0 Wh 
the Exception, or-the Compariſon, or-the” ery Jag 
| tion, denoted by. the words of beginning. or ceaſe: 
> ſing. Therefore if any. one believed that-Epicun| 
+ did-not place his.chief happineſs in-bodily pleaſure 
and 'it ſhould be ſaid to hith, zbat only Epicury 
ced chief happineſs. in. Pleaſure, if the other ba 
| 4 uevy it, without- adding. any other: bing] 
uld-be in full declaration of his Sence, becauſe! 
Le might have'reaſon to believe upon that bal 
» Negatjon, that he ſtill believed that one 
| his chief Happineſs in Pleaſure, butthax he Was 
the oaly Perſon. whowavof that Opinion. 
Alſo if a Perſon ſhould "a me, - inp. 
F tegrity, of a Judge, mbhether be ful fold Faſtice 2 1 
L could not anſwer barely, No... þ 
” For that ſuch. a No,. would. only. Ggnifi: that he! 
E Gid not ſtill {ell Juſtice ; but; at.the-fame time the | 
wo was left to. vets, that 'he half rm oa dong 
It, uf: 1 
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hs which 3 it TT be unjuſt to require' a bare an-. 

ir, by Ts or No; for that when they include 

1 jc Þ Sens a true anſwer cannot be'given but by. - 
Kining, both the one and-theoather. 


117 ; = CHA P. IX. 
'i bY ry 
: woations to- find out -the Predicates and. 


1 Subjects in Propoſitions,” expreſſed after 
a. leſs TR manner. 


| - *t_/ - 
_ = A 4% x 
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\Errainly 3 it-1s Y- fe of vulgar Logie, that 5 it. 


Þ does not accuſtom young Beginners to un® 4 
and the Nature of Propofitio 


, but: according: to the T- 
hare uſed i in the Schools, which a are ns. 
ferent from. what we find inthe Writings of 
, whether in Orutory, uy any other 


thereas all I port are ſubjecX 

eat" Errors ; 5 ; and-it requires Judgment. to dif 
hings in eyeral Propoſitions, | Let us.- 
IP the Subject and Artyibute. 
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"The qaly mo true” CES is to obſerve bn 
"Senſe, of what a thing i is affirm'd, and what is 
firm'd is this, for the firſt is always the Subs 
and the- latter the Predicate, however pole | 
Order. 

Thus there 1s nothing ut more common chant 
forts of Propoſitions 5 Ir is a ſhameful Thing 

a {lave to Luft: Whey e by ghe Sence it is vid 
that a ſhameful thing is [ar which is affirm'd, we 
conſequently the Predicate ; and to be a ſlave zo 
is that which is affirm'd of the thing, that FB 
ſhameful thing, and conſequently che Subjef.. 
wiſe in St. Paul according to the' Latin. EP. 5 
wmagnus Pietas cum ſufficientia ; Whereas the true 
der ſhould be Godlinehs, with Gfepear, is:gt 
gain. 


Likewiſe i in hi Verfe.: 


Fig the = that Ng the ca of ans, Y 


two prop ofitiq ah ; vo 
" But 0 0 has NI Gid, 'we we may ye! 6 al 


ſerve, that in complex ons Where te i W 2 


part is only the Incident propoluion, and the i 
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Here: the Verb Ating is to be changed into the 


/ 


[2 


fare, ro odour the true Subjet of this principal 4 
MfoGacion; +. For it is plain when I argue after this © ] 
manner, that my principal Intention in rhe Major, - | 
pairm ſomethings Kingsr, Whence I oY +. 
thclude that we are to Honour F/:liam IIL An = 
«fore what I affirm of the Command of God, . * 
omly-an incideat- ion-which confirms this - | 
WEfrmative, ' tha Kings /are to be honourd. 3 
FWhence it follows, that K/ngsis/ the: Subjet of the - | 
- mor, and M/lliam HI. the Subject of the Con-+ "oj 
ion. Though. we coulider: things ur, gnly © 
fetfcially, both-the-onc und the other (cem.o be 
more than a part of the Attribute, + | 
TJ Theſe propolurians are alſo frequent in our Lag--- * 
þ nage. 1c: afolp 10 lifter. to Flattereri. Tt js phe 
Mi Hal hat falls. Tt is God who" bas purchaſed 16 ; But 
Lhe Sence. ſufficiently demonttrates, "that to replace 
ph: ſe Propolitians in their natural, oeder, they ought 
F© be thus exprefled. * = 
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1016 15fton to Flatteners 5s 4 Folly. 
S* It is the Hail that } Hs. * 


Be chat has purobded 6. fs.God, 
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T An 7 is | Lima Univerſal-in all Propoſi 
that begin 'with 1:5, and where afterwards'follg 
(who) or (that) ro have the Attribute at the 


ginning, and the Subje&at the end.-iAnd let 


. ſuffice for. once, . to let you ſee," that" the exani 
produceddemonitrate, that'we-are to judge by! 
Sence, and not by the order of the Words. 
this is neceſfary to be-ktiown, 'thar we may 
be deceiv'd in raking thoſe for-falſe S Slgits, 
are really true. "For that want © 


Subject and - the Attribute in the Propolions iy 


believe 'em contratyiwhen thay are I d . 


the Rules. a. 
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+ TP0 Hons are Univerſal or Particuld ar 


do) ne leroy of the Gthe' we and 
*Jels uſcful;. may be' made be Om ſrc 
SRryefINy: 1 


$7 v'3s ERVA TION.” 


We muſt diſtinguiſh Univerſaliryi | 
The one maybe called Metaphylic 


Herd | | 
I 


heal Metaphyſical Hrerlalen, when the: 
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Ofher' Obſervations, to: know - whether 
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Tr 
art thlity is perfect. and without Exception As 
by Man 5s living, which admits no exception. 
A px J- call Moral Univerſality, that which admits 
| e] je Exception : For in Moral "Things it ſuffices, 
ler things .are fo for. the moſt part. = St. Paul 
anjiſhcites and proves, 
Dy | iv x Cretans ars . Sy” Lyars, evil Beats Slows 
res. 
| 4 WOr as the fannie Apoſtle alledges i in another place! 
Þ feck their own Things, not the ebings of Jeſus Chriſt. 
| -Or according to that of Horace, 
p 4 Wl Muſicians have this Vice, &c.- 
| FOr according to the uſual Phraſes, 


Ul Women love to chatt. 
Wl Tung Men are inconſtant.. . 
Wl 01d Men praiſe the. time paſe. 


3 1 In all theſe Propoſitions it ſuffices that it be fo 
the maſt part, neither is any thing to be conclu- 
bftrialy. 
i or-as 7 theſe propoſitions are not ſo- general 
that they admit Exceptions, ſo they may ret- 
&r-the Concluſion falſe. For ir could not bepar- 
arly inferr'd, that any Cretan was a'' ' Eyar, of 
Beaſt, though the Apoſtle cites-in eneral 
eV erle of one of their own Poets. - 
Fe: are always. Lyars, evil Beaſts, and $hw- 
lies. 
, oF For./ that ſome of that Iſland might not Pe 
Wlty of thoſe - Vices which were common; to 6+ 


1 le ay 
5 There- 
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Therefore. the moderation to. be, obſervdFWe1q 
theſe: Concluſions, which are only: morally Uni, 
fal; is. on the one fide, to «draw. from thence wi þ 
great judgment -particular Cuncluſions ; and onf 
other fade, not to.contradict 'em, nor $0. reject 
as falſe ; tho-we may oppoſe certain Inſtances whg 
in.they may ſtray from the Trwh, but to. be ſane 
fy'd, if they may be extended Tom others beyd S. 
their juſt-limits,; that they: ought. nok to. be rakalſ. 
too rigorouſly according to the. Letter. | 


non 
E&6 
————— 


2. OBSERVATION. 7 

Jhere are ſome Propoſitions that ought to pilifg;y 
for Metaphyſically Univerſal, tho they may Why 
mit of Exceptions, that is, when thoſe *Exceprolie 
are exotic, and ſuch, as, according to common Wie 
are not: comprehended in thoſe Univerſal Term, 
As. when I fay, ' 4 men have two Arms, This pls 
polition ought to paſs for true, according to. al "x1 
nary, uſe. And it would be but mere bragglwSg 
oppoſe. againſt it , that there: have been Monll 
who wore. Men, though they. had four Arms. Wig 
being. plain: that there) was nathipg intended ol [ 
cornipg Monſters, in 'thefe general propaſitionkg 
and thar the only meaning of the Aſſextion wiſh 
that: according: 'to the order of Nature., all. Maſt 


had wwo Arms, 


tn. like mariger it may be faid, that [all May; 


makes uſe of: words: to: expreſs their thdughts ; ly” 
that. all Men. do not make uſe of writing. NF? 
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A "F it be a rational Objection to contradi&t the | 
z of the; propelicion,- by- inſtancing dumb-peo- © 2 
E becauſe it is evident)” though the: ſenſe .be- not ©. 
wo feſsd.in- words, that: it_was noe meant-of ſock 
| L in | a ratujal impediment to make uſe of ſounds, 
| er. becauſe they could, nat underſtand "em as 
+ chat are deaf ; or becauſe they could not: _ 
F pcm. like thoſe that are dumb. 
. 'Þ ; 


z. OBSERKATION. 


There are/othey propoſitions which are not Uni: 

, but only becauſe- they: are ro be underliood 

7 ſingle ſpecies's of. Genus, and not of the. ns 

4 " oy of. Species. - Thus it is ſaid, that all Cregr 

F | ! th s were fav'd! in} Noab's Ark, becawſethgr ſame of 

ery: Species were -fav'd. Jeſus Chraf. rebul'd> the 

Baiſces for making the Tenths of all, Herbs 4'nog 

iitat they took the 'Teths of all- Herbs: that were 

& ken in A world ; but becauſe that 'there-was ng 

t of Pot-herb, of - which they: did;-nox-take [the 

hes. Thus-ſhid St. Paul, I endeavour: to pleaſe 

en in 'all- things; thatis, 1 endeavour to 

my: {elf 'to the condicion'and bumps of all 

mf p TED _ ey Gentiles; ya though 
" | nor rive' to pleaſe his proſteurors, that were 
{| numerous Thuy ic 4s faid,, a Man has: paſs'd all 
j i deg + | that bs all oa ot cant ng tq his- - 
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4s OBSERVATION. 


* 'Thefe are propoſitions,that are not Univerſal 

nly as the Subject ought ro be taken," as reſtrai 

by one part of the Attribute. '1 ſay by one py 
for'it would be ridiculous to think it ſhould bel 
ſtrain'd by the whole Attribute. As if any @ 
ſhould afirm this Propoſition to be true; All } 5 
are juſt, becauſe he gave no other Eapltations i 1- i 
it, than that all juſt Men are juſt. But when the vv 
Attribute is Complex, and conſiſts of two parts,y pa 
in this Propoſition ; All Men are juſt by the Grace if; 
Feſus Chriſt. Then we may with reaſon afficmilyl | 
term of jſt - to be -ſubintelleted in the Subje \ by Thr 
though i it be not expreſs'd. For then it- is clear tat ib 
the 'meaning of the Propoſition - is, that-all V 

who- are juſt, are not juft but by the Grace of 

fus Chrift. And fo this Propofition is true'in all 
ſpetts 3" though it may ſeem to be- falſe, if <=|þ 4 
fider no more than what is expreſs'd in the Sub 
je& ; there being ſo many Mer who are wick 
and finful, 'and by conſequence: have not been Þ 
ftify'd by the Grace'of Jeſus Chriſt. - There-ar 
great number of, Propoſitions in Scripture, which X i | 
are to be'taken in*rhis ſence ;* and /among thie're 
that of St. -Pawl , As alb dyd in Adam, ſo all flu a [: 
live agiin in 'Feſus Chriſt” For: it 1s certain, 1 chars Y | 1 
great number of Pagany that dy'd in their incredw {|}. 
lity; 'ſhall tot live again in-Jeſus-Chriſt.:. And thi 
they ſhall have no part in the Life of Gly; 
which St. Paul ſpeaks. 

"There are alſo ſeveral Propoſition which _ : 


hap <4 The 27; Tinting. ; _ 189 : 
_ _ — 
Sally Univerſfal,; but *in- rhis manner. The 

a are good Souldiers ; "the Hollanders are good Sea-  * 

3. The Flemings are good Painters ; The Ttalians 

1 Comedians.” As much as to fay, that the 

L who e : Souldiers, are. good Sqpkiers ; --and- 

E the — ES = 
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i Wen are. nat. ko. think that there are no other 
ks of Particularity, "then theſe words, uidam, 
hiqs, and the like. © On the other fide. it is very 
7. that we mark uſe of * em, 4, POO in our 


hs the ord to be Bens ng i whi 


, 78 being added, renders the Word. Gene- 
@ Thus there is a'great difference between theſe Et 
ÞPropoſitions. The, Phyſitians now oberg that ie © 


r hoe i of a Fever "TP eo 


__ _ 71,"of | 34 ng > tha, 
"” gal lors, or the. Ploral Number, and ak 1 in two © 


' Th 16 fiſt! by ele NY there, Y «& heth are, 
[Yo to. be &. SubjeR,; and.-the - Adje- 

Give robe. the Artribute of «the Propoſition. There 
Ke | lame Pains wholeſame ; There are-\fome pleaſures 
": _ adly 


4 290 Logic : 'Or, 
* ueady; There are falſe Friends. Bren EPL. 
 . Thimtllity ; There are Viees eonteaPd utter vhe u 
”  wnce-of Vertue, The {econd manner is Dy joſ 
” the AdjeAive and the Subſtuntlyc together, by 
” iparticles which or-who. As, there #re fears whid 
 Tational,,. But theſe particles do not : hinder, buti 
-propoſitions may be-ſingle in ſence, thy 
complex'd 'in-expreflion. . For is mo more thai 
ſays ſome | fears are rational. But. theſe phr: 41 
| are moſt-uſugly 7 There /are ſome Men wh 
love themſelves 3 There are Chriſt rans-tobo are 'unal 
& 'of the Name. In 
All or every one with a'Nepation makes a} 
cular propoſition. Every ons that ſays #0: wy 
Lord, -ſhall'not-enter into the ROIGs' v'H Heave 
gs, not a' orime. 


6. 085 RV ATION. 


- When, there i 15'no Ter ofniertiy ) 
ularity, as Man is Yeafonavlc |; 


i 


ae 4. ' "+ "WO 
M9 Opinion aqs. re by ſeveral 
*»Men,' and'yer- it 'is very erroneous/* Rath 4 
'ought to- believe he” Indefinite _—_ o 
"Univerſal, in \whatever : -mitrer"it be, \i*o-i 


Ez 


— 
TT —— 


"7x tins of th common hon Torts, and there- 
An Contirigent mitter, ic'oug not to be call'd ©: 


'T he ht of Woking, x92. '» 


UP 
- 


4 , Bog propoſition; bur a falle univerſal pro- 


tion, And this is the natural Jadgment of all , 

Ke enticing propoſitions, 'rejeCting *em as falſe, 

het en they"are tot generally true, orat leaſt mor in _ 

Tr \oral | generality, which is fyfficient in'comitnoh 
ſec purſe 24 the/affairs of the V Forld. 


lit Bewrs are "White, that Mi: are black; that the 
" Fans ate Gentlemen ; the Polonzans, Soermians ; : the 
Engliſh Quakers. Nevertheleſs, according” to' /thedi-" 
* inction of theſe Philoſophers, - theſe propoſitions 
"Youg boht to paſs for true, inregard'that being indefinite 
{a contingent matter, they ought to be rakeg'for 


F. U (ih iculdts. Now 'it 19” true* bs ſoitte Jus are $ 


lite, 'as in Nova Jembla ;"I0t 
| 'T 
*l 


— $ Fabrians are Socinitns; and Die ds 'the Evig! 7 
; a ers, "Clear it*ts* then, that in "Wikitever'th bar 


8 by 
t b Evbi0picns ; {ome Pars) 
? 


| Eb made, indefinite pops of this + ; 2 


Mt, a a Moral Univerſaliry 4 is ſulfici 
*1 ets" aretrue,.- the French are, valiant : 


= 


1 & 0 wk are incorporead, "and 5D ea if 


Matrters 


£ " Maners of FaQ, and Hittorical N Nations « 
} _ when it.is ſaid in- the, Goſpel, The'Sou/diers ba 
* made a Crown of Thorns, et it upon by Head. © 
is clearly tabe underſtood of ſome and not. of 
the Souldiers. - For,in matter of tiogle:Actiong 
ſpecially. when they. are determin'd to a cer 
mie, they do not. uſually. agree with the com 
Wo bur becauſe of ſome particulars, the 1d 
iſtinct 1 ding a 


lex'd Termsi in Sence, 1 


eqp. 6. 67: -2 par Caps , F-0 ah 
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Comm 4 ity, all. che..P "AS, do not Hake 
Propoſitions wherein they are-inſerted properly 
rerfal,. nog. particular, bur, rather. pogiar jul 4 
bog ſay, "is _— 16 $ 
The R maneoeng/t's the Carthapenians. wo 
The eas p # 16 War againſt the Turk. he 3 
I'S - 8 condemn'd a Criminal. 


*4 not Univerſal; : "erhery 
of. every Roman 
F 64 the aginians, which*s talc. .. 
_"arethe > 4 rg or that. would be no. more | h 
af. I thould ay, That ſome of” the Romans vangqul I 


cd the Carrbe aginians. Bur they are lngular. For | 
Pa 
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* coſa Pd mom as one Man, living ſe. 
al Apes, 4nd fo ong/ſubliſting, as long as the 
gure "And ceaſes not to at 

offi! bich it is compos'd, as a Man 

Memb ers. Whence we \may fay, that 

fe) Serevanquiſh'd by the Gawls,when 

wine,” overcame" the- Garls 'in : Cafar's 
andithe fame Term, Romanzg. under: 

; they were vanquiſh*d at;one time; 
another. - Here we may note by 1 the 

ta ſandy Foundation that vain- 

Þ Jens, which private Perſons challenge to 


L F nſc}ves the honour* of the' famous' Atchieve- 


ts of their Nation, wherein they had:no part ; 
s, Us for a deaf Ear to claim particular glory 


the ne of the | A. or the: nimblenels- 


CHAP. Xl. i 


bor ſorts of Propofetions neceſſary for the 
? irs of the AO { DENG and F 
I Dior. :. * 
"OE | at 

Ps requiſite =" we ly" Gmelt of two 
forts of Propoſitions, which--are of. great uſe” 
he atraining of the Sciences ; ; Detinition. -and. 


TRmions 
| | 


ME ivifion is the Partition of the whole into. all | 
WW it contaias- K But 
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- But as there are two ſorts of t T 
are two forts of Diviſions. * The 
compos'd of ſeveral parts, whit 


whoſe parts are call'd Integral*panif 
vihion of this*whole is properly calfd Partf 
| when we divide a Houſe into its Apar 
into-its Wards and Quarters - a Kir 
its Provinces; Man-into'Body'and Soul: and 
y into! irs "Members. The only. Rue for P 
king this Partition aright, confiſtsjn- the 4 
munbany of the parts, ſo'that nothing be” 
red. 
"The other Mhole'is calld'by another name; 1 
ang irs parts are Subjeive or Inferior parts : For 
this 4/1, is a common 'term, and irs 'parts arg 
"Subjects contain'd in irs extent. As the word@ ON & 
ture is the 47 of thatnature, whoſe mferior palſ® 
as Man and Beaſt, which are comprehended ia} 
extent, are ſubjeQive' parts. 'This Diviſion ail hr i 
properly the name of Diviſion, - of which t henſs” 
are four ſorts. | T* 
I. When the Genus is divided by its Sped ol 
Thus, All ſubſtance # either Body or Sprrits. AG 
tures are Man or Beaſt. © | 
2. When the Genus is divided by. d 
Every Creature 1 exther rational of iratifhe. 41h 
 berf ave aver 'of odd. All Propoſitions ate true 'or furl 
All Lives are flyeight- or crooked. Law's * P 
3. When .2a common” Subje& is divided: by 
oppolite Accidents, of which it is capable; of ” 3 
cording to the divert of Accidents and: Tim/Mf 


I 
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y 199 ches light Of 885 - Rorr, or by refloRion; All 
there. or. fland' [till.- "All. the: French. are : 
bo C-ibhamen, orPkcbeians. All Men are fick', -r 


1 People fo expreſs oy minds 5 make uſe of . 
ol War f.riring.. 


LW hen: the: Accident: 1s divided 3 into Various 
Wubi Jas. . Hg joben Los a droided intd that of the 
c b ſes or Bady. - 
Phe Rules ak chis Diviſion are. | 
wx. [Thar it be.entire ;- that is, that the Members 
, the Diviſion comain the: whole extent of the 
. We aided. 'T'hus-ever and odd-comprehend the 
4 bl exitent of *number z*-there being no--number 
Wd is not even- or. edd.;- Nor is there-any thing, 
lhe Plung es us more into' falſ&«Argumentation, 
Wah warit of obſerving'this Rule. And that which 
eceives us is, thar many times' there are Terms, 
0] wh hich #2ppear ſqoppalie, that they” Tee to admic 
t mw Mediumy) when! really they do. I 
ÞThus berweenI[pnotant'and Ticanged, there as'a 
Wi nin. Medioority.of Knowledge, that exempts'a 
an from the rank-of the Ignorant', though it, 
n hes not advance him;among the Learned.Berween 
Vertwous and'Wicked; there is'a certain Eſtate, of - 
a which we ſay, as Tacitus ſays of Galba,” Mags exs+ 
bs v3e, quam, cus virtutibus, rather: declining from 
2, -than.adheringto Vettue: 'For there; ate ſome 
'F = who not being guilty of enorthous Vices, 
F.not'calfd- vicious,. yet not being eminent for 
1} Boe eſs cannot be' ſaid to be verruous, Between | 
4H althy and ck; , there is the condition of a Man 
i | '' 3-0-2 K1- 


i2 
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3 


indiſpos 'd and fickly. Between day and- night o 


is Twilight, Between Piety and Impiety then 
ſuperſtition. And ſometimes this Medium is twoſq 
as between Covetouſneſs and Prodigality, then 
Liberality and Frugality. Between fear that fe 
every thing, and raſlinefs, thar fears nothing, the FT 
is valeur that 4s not. affrighted at.danger ; and 7 
rineſs, that avoids unneceſſary dangers.. +: ';,\ is 
2. The ſecond Rule is, that the Members of i » 
Div1l1on be oppos'd, as even, odd, rational, irrati 


al. However it is not necefſary that all the dif | # 
at | 
pla 


rences that make the Members oppoſite, ſhould. 
Poſtive ; it being ſufficient that ;one be ſo, a 
that the other. be the Genus alone, with-the Ne 
ion of the other difference; for from henbe + 
the moſt certain oppoſition of the Members. Th 
a Beaſt is diſtinguiſhed from a Man , only by 
want of Reaſon, which is nothing Politive. wi " 
Thus edd in number is only- the negation 'of S " 
viſibility into equal parte. Thus in he frſt; aug 
there is nothing more than what-1s 41-the' compo 
number, unite being the meaſure of both-; and a. 
firſt number no way differing from the Compo "ji 
number, but in this, that n, Has no' {ojneer meaſu 
bur the Unite, | 3100 K 
However, we muſt, eonfke ir..5s 3, 9: to:expl 
the oppolite differences by ; paſnixe: Terms, th | 
may be done. For thereby the, Nature oY 6. 
Members of the Diviſion , is more clearly un wh 
oe 


«4 
xt 
n 
® 


nc 


pe 
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ſod. Therefore the Diviſion of Subſtance. in % 
Thinking, and extended, 18 better than 1 nt, Mat 1 ws 
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he * 4; 


ind Immaterial ; or into Corporeal and Incor- 

- for that the words Immaterial and Incor- 
f al, " give us but'an imperfe&t and confus'd Idea, 
k hat- is much better apprehended by the words | 


4 ing Subſtance. \. 

. T: he "Third Rule,” being a Conſequence of the 
econd; 18, that one of the Members be nor fo en- 
bed in the other,that this may be affirm'd of that; 
bough perhaps 1 it may be included another way. 
ara line is included in the Superficies, and the term 
Fche ſolid, as a term-of the folid. Burt that does 
ot hinder, bur thar the extent maybe divided into 

ace, line and ſolid ; for tharit cannot be affir- 
td, that the Line is'a Superficies, nor that the 

gerficies is a {olid. But on the other fide, number 
not be divided into even, oddand ſqnave, becauſe 
ery ſquare.number being even or odd, it is en- 

þ das'd in one of the two firſt Members. 

'] [Neither mult we divide opinions into true, falſe 

ind probable, becauſe every true opinion is either 

| ie or falſe. But they may be firſt divided into 

We and falſe ; and then bath the one and the 

Mk a ther into certain and probable. 

*Ramus and his Followers ſtrangely torment them- 
Alves ro ſhew that all Diviſiens ought not to have 
f tb ove two Members. Which indeed is the beſt 

ay 'of Diviſion, when it may be commodioutly 

Jinc. Bur Clearneſs and-Facility, being that which 

: a vehe to be moſt con{ider'd in the Sctences, Divi- 

J- into three or more Members, ought not to be 

tt Feed, ſo much the rather, when they are moſt 

F | 2 natural, 


Luk Bod tho did 
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natural, and that there be a neceſſity of = i 
diviſions; to make*em conſiſt of no more than wi -. 
Members. For then inſtead of 4 eaſing the Meman 1 
which is the only. benefit of Diviſions, we load.» 
with a great number of Subdiviſions,. much: mal |. 
dificulr to be, retained in Memory, than a Divilael 
jaro more Members alb at once. For example, i ; . 

| - not more ſhort and natural to fay, «Every extemW 
" either a Line, a Superficics, or a ſolid, than with R6 
ws, Every Mapnituae is a Line, .or a thing Con/iſtin v7 
Lines ;, every thing conſiſting of Os 7s either 
Superficies or a ſolid Body, © vb hi 
Laſtly, we may obſerve that it is equally err ls 
neous not to make anow, as to make too many Il; b 
vilions, the one does nor” ſufficiently fatisfe thitf 


"2 


Mind; theorher confounds and amuſcs the U Jets ol 
{tanding, Craſſorus, in great Eſteem among the I lr | 
terpreters of Ariſtotle, has preatly injur'd his Bot ® 
with a multicude of Divifons ; by which we alſh F 
into that Confuſton which we ſeek to avoid, me 
ever: 14 cut into Diſt is Confus'd, 


—_ 
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=C H A P. XI. 
'o the Defonition of a Thing, 


ert are two ſorts of the-Dekigition of things, 
f JT] the one more exact, which retains the name 
$f Definition 5 the othes. lefs exaQ, , which is call'd 

[Deſcription, | 

The more exatt is that -which explains the na- 

of the thing by Eſſential Attributes j of 
; p ich thoſe that 'are common are. call'd Genus, and 
| i 6 pſe that are proper Difference. | 

Thus man i defin'd a rational Creature. | The 
oſs ul is' a Subſtance that, thinks ; the Body is' 
w[Sut bltance extended ; God is a perfect Being. And 
of: ar care is ro be taken that the Genus in the De- 

{linition be rhe' next, and nor: the remore Gents of 
] he thing defined. 

Sometimes we define by integrant parts,as when 
{1% ſay, a man is defined of 'Soul and Body. But | 
ten there is fomething that fapplies the place of 
Genus ; as here the Compound Being ; the reſt are 
taken for the difference. | © 

"The lels:exa&t Definition, which is called De- 

Girpricn is that: which gives fome.knowlecg of a 
thing by the accidents that are proper to-it ; and 
determines it, that we may frame ſuch an Ide ' 
LS. ir, as diſtiripuiſhes from other things. 

- Thus we deſcribe Plants, Fruits and Animals 

jy their ſhape, by their bulk,” thcir colour, and: * 

K.4 ſuch ' 


OI TY, 
_ 


Pry 
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ſuch like accidents. And theſe are” the IN E 
ons molt uſed by Poets and Orators:1-, 7 Jan 

There are alſo Deſcriptions made by hel oufſtent- 
ſes, by the Matter, Form, .by the: end, &e, 1 ET 


when we define a Clock to be an. Engine comb Þ 


of ſeveral Wheels, whoſe regular motion Limits nd 
ſeveral hours. *Þ 
There are three things neceſſary to make ak j 1 
figition good: that ir be univerſal, proper , ; Wn! 
clear. "Ff 
rt. It muſt be univerſal, that. 1 NR it muſt contaſſ® 
the whole thing defined ; therefore the commaſþ. F 
definition of Time, to be the meaſure of Moti the | 
is not good. For that is very probable that ting 
may be the meaſure of Reſt as well as Motion, 4 
regard we ſay as well, that a thing has been ſo lonp 
at reit, as that it has been fo long in Motion. $ oF 
that time ſeems to be nothing elfe bur the contin! 
ance of a thing in any Condition whatever. | 
2. It muſt-be proper, that is, it muſt agree wil 1 
the ing defined. Therefore the common Detinkf+; 
tion of Elements, to be a Simple Corruptible Body, * 
erroneous. For the Heavenly Bodies being no leh 
ſimple Bodies than the Elements by the Confeſhan|* 1 
of the Philoſophers, we have. no reafon to believe 1 
| bur that there are alterations in the Heavens, Anz). 
logous to thoſe that happen upon Earth ; ſince notÞ}); 
to ſpeak of Comets which we now find, are not ih 
form'd of the Exhalations of the Earthy/as Ariftotk 
imagined, we diſcover ſpots in the Sun, Which gavÞ 
ther together, and then ſcatter again in 'the famg* | 
Man ner” P 
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E m4 aner az our Clouds, . tho much larger in ex- 
6 
i Thirdly, it muſt be clearer ; that is, ir ought 
b.render the 71dea of a thing defined, more plain 
ind diſtin&,. and. make us as much as may be to 
(ik pderſtand the nature of it, an1 be ferviceable ro 
"to give 2 reaſon of its principal Proprieties. 
and Which 3 is. that which we ought principally to con- 
1 Wer in Definitions , and which is wanting in the 
ateſt part of Ariſtotle's. 
"Fr or whoever underſtood: the narure of motion, 
he better for the help of this Definition 5 An At 
of Ens in Potentia, as in Potentia, or Power ? Is 
i J the Idea of it, wherewith Nature furniſhes us 2 
vlumdred times more clear than that ? and indeed 
Elybat-did it ever avail to explain the Proprieties of 
ly Motion ? 
"The four celebrated Definitions of the four firſ} 
i ſualities are nothing better. 
+ 4Drie, ſays he, is that which is ads retain'd 
pIFbin irs bounds, and diflicultly within thoſe of an- 
; her Bady. 
: Maiſture, On the other ide is that which is eaſ1- 


hyerain'd 3 in the Bounds of another Body dihcult- 


1 within its 'own. 
:1. "Theſe Definitions better agree with hard and 
Yin quid Bodies, then with Bodies moilt and dry. For 
I | e lay of. the Air, that here it 1s dry,.in another 
a | ce moiſt, . tho it be always eaſily retained within 
& Bounds of another Body, as being always Li- 
Q, Moreover, we do not ſte how driſtort could 
R.5 ſay 
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ſay that Fire, that is, Flame, was try « accord 
to this Definition, becauſe | it. is eaſily. _ 
- within the Botnds of another Body. When 
Virgil calls it Liquid Fire. And it is a vainh 
tilty to ſay with Campanella, that Fire enclofi a 
either breaks or #&. broken ; for thet proceeds I 
from its pretended drineſs, but becauſe us ot 
Smoak ftifles ir, if it PTY not Air', and then Fn 
fore ir will be more ealily reſtrained within't 
limits of another Body , provided it may hay a 
ſome Breathipg-hole to ler out the Smoak. whi fu Wl 
x contitivally ſends forth. [:- 
As for Hot, he defines it, thas which congregh 
Hemageneals, 47 ſeparates Heterogeneals. 

Coid, he defines that which unites Heterogenta 
and diſſipates Homogeneals, Which 
grees as well with Hoe as with Cold ; but Me. 
always, and which is of no-uſe, neicher to | ie Js 
us the ccuſe why we call ſome Bodics Hot, ul F. 
others Cold. So that Chancellor Bacon had": iq 
fon to ſay, that rhefe Definitions were like th 
thar ſhou'd d:ftine © Man to: be a Shog-maker | 
Vine-dreſſer. X 12: 
The fame Philoſopher defines Nature. che. rn o. 
eiple of Motion and Rel , in that iherean ut $;- 
1p is grounded upon an opinion that "ll 
had, that all natural Bodies differ'd in this fra 
- Artificial Bodies , that . natural Bodies. had i Ik 
themſelves the P: inciple of their Motion , n 1 


"Jie 


it 


ty | 
'' of \'Y 
7% 


that the motion of Artificial Bodies was fral 
without 3. whereas. it is evident that no Body 6 


au 
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Bree motion to its ſelf : in regard that matter 
ing indifferent either ro Motion or Rell, can- 
t be, determined to either of theſe, bur by an 

Alerinſic cauſe , which not being-able to pro- 

” ul 'tq Tnbuity , it follows | that God alone } - 
\Boives mation to matter , and preſerves. it-in its* - 

Bu i ation, 

"His celebrated © Debattion of the Soul is no 
ws defective, The firſt a& of a natural O; PEDTG Body, ', 
wu has life in Pier, 

Git ir does riot _ appear what he wouid delaze. 
rift be. the Sou), as common to men, and 

| " ts, it is a Chimera which he. has defined, —- 

'e being nothing common between thoſe two: + 
Nos. 
2. He has explained an RECs Term. by four 
x fr that are more obſcure. For to onut rhe 
. the Idea which we have of the word Life, u 

" | Y tefs confufed than that which we haye of the 

JS | ; theſe two Terms being equally Ambiguout 

Wo Equivocal. 

I Theſe-are the Rules of Definition and Diviſi- 

m; ' but tho there be nathing of more moment | 

Ii the. Sciences, than to define and divide well, -1 
; ve need fay n> more in this place; becauſe it - 

p&pends much more upon the knowledge of 


q T,. 


% 


os ig diſputes than -vpon Logical | 
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Of the Converſion of Propoſitions, where I: 
through Inquifition into the Nature 
Affirmation .and Negation, 


this Converſion depends. ef W 


Nature of Afirmation.. 


Have deferred till now. to ſpeak of he Card = 
{ion of Propoſitions, becauſe upon that depend is 

the Foundation of all Argumentation, of - 
*we are to diſcourſe in the next part. And hg 
fore it was not proper that this matter- ſhuuld be 
remote from what we have.to ſay of the Nature @ 6 

Arguments, though ir behoyes us to repeat ſome 

thing of what we have faid concerning Affirmatioalſ bi 

and Negation, that we may throughly explain te 
Nature both of the one and the other. 4 
Certain it is, that we cannot explain a Propys F 
ſicion to.others, but we muſt make uſe of two Idea, | f 
the one for the Subj: ct, the other for. the Arti 1 
bute ; as alſo of another word. which denotes the || 1 
Union, which our Underſtanding, conceivez be-|| i 
tween them. 
| 
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This Union cannot be better expreſſed than by 
the Words themſelves which we make uſe of /to 
affirm, while we fay, that one Thing is another 
Fhirg. 

| Fiom whence it:is evident, that. the Nature of 

Affirms | 


Je p ky 
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| FT \fictriation is to Unite and Identifie, as If may fo } 


I | $2 ; the abject with the Attribute ; forthis is that 
hich is ſignified by the word oft, is 5:. 
4 And it follows alſo, that it is the Nature of Aﬀer- 


by 6 ation, to put the Attribute in, all thar is expreſſed 
in the SubjeQ, acoorng to the Extent which it has © 
' ' b the Propoſition. As when I fay, Every: Man-is | 

a Creature, I would Gon, that whatever is Man 
o ſt: a Creature ; and ſo 1 conceive a Creature to + 


in all Men. 


£, wkdgr it I only: fay, ſome Man i is juſt, Ido : 
ot Unite the Attribute ' of Fuft to -all,. bur only-r0 I 


one Man: 


al! N Here we muſt alſo conſider what las been a- - 
be be res dy ſaid, that in 1deas we- muſt diſtingu iſh their ? 
FA mprehenſion. from their Extenſion'z bo that the * 


J Comprehenſion marks our the Attributes contain'd 


of 
" 1/7 one Idea ; oy the IF $5. the Subjefts which 


he "contain that I | 
+... For thence it low, that- an 1dea'is ahwaye af 
| frar'd according to its Comprehenſion, for that by 


Kpriving it of ſome one-of its Eflential Attributes, 4 
| it is entirely annihilated; fo that it is no more the * 
| fime Idea. And by conſequence when it is affirm'd; 5 
It is always according: to.all that which it compre= 4 
hends init ſelf. "Thus when I ſay, that a ReGangle | 
ua Parallellogr am, I affirm of a ReBangle all -that is 4 
cmprehended in an _Idea'of a Barallellogram: For * 


it there were any part of this Idea, which did not 


# 


agree with a Refangle, it would follow, that the | 


Tea it ſelf did not agree With | ir, but only one part: 
And 


©_ 
w 


- 
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2 And i the _ Parallelogr ram Ha 
_denied,' and not:4ffirma'd of 'a\Ret ans "wil - 
we ſhall find to'be the Ground of all Afﬀfirmui L 
Arguments. p 
* And it follows, on the other ſide, that the 
D *of the Attribute i is not taken'according to- its- 
Extenſion 3, at leaſt that its Extenſion was not gn 
ter than that of the Subje&. | "P 
.For if Fay, that- all Fg" "OI "OR: danm'd; 0; $ 
do not ſay they only ſhall be damin'd, . but char th 4 
ſhall be of the $a of-the damn' 4 pn ha Ls 
Thus the Afirmation placing! the Idea of the Þ aj 
dicate in the. Subject, ic is properly the Subje Y 
| which determines the Extenſion of the Attriburegi bi 
" an. affirmative. Propoſition, «and the Identiry whid 7 
F ir denotes, regards the Attribute, as included ing 
extent equal to Mo of the Subj(Et ; and not in 4 by 
xs Univerſality, y more than the' Subjel 
For it is true, that Fara 3 all included in the He 
of Creature, but it -is-not truc thar ny are all the 
Creaty es that are... _ m | 
 _ T have faid, that the Predicate :5-por takent in} 
E its-full Generality, if it ave any more than thel/ { 
| Subje&t. For not being reſtrained but-by the Subjedh F 
F? - Subject 'be-as genera} as the Auribute, it by 
| clear, that the Predicate-ſhall enjoy all its Generale 1 
| tf, becauſe: it ſhall bave.as much as the SubjeQ,- 
© and for-that we ſuppoſe, that according to its own 
* Nature it cannot have more. 


From: whence' we may / gather theſe Four un- 
Goubted Axioms... 


i 


1. 4X10MA1 - 
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No 


|, 


| 7 4xroM, 6-3 


£4 The- Attribute is s placed in the Subje by he Prog - 
d y [OE marives according to the full Extent -of the 4 

Wjeft 3n the Propofition. That is, if the SubjeA be——: 
ST | | niverſal, the Attribute 1s conceived inthe full EX- 

f pn > of the Subje&; and if the: Subject be x : 
b kr, the Predicate-is only conceivd in a re "of . 

| Extenſion of the Subject'® As in the foregoing | 

| ix : art p 5+ 


3% 


CE. 4 XIOM., 


Ihe Predlicare Wu an offirindiine? Propoſition, 5s afs- | 


bi 


md according to "its Full Compre oy "That's is fo 
by, y aocording to al i Its Predicates. 


WO "$ A x x 0M. | 

The Predicare of an Aﬀrgaif Propoſition, ks TR F 
: | Pony according- to its full Extenſion; if 4t be' iwits ſelf - 
| yreater than that of its Subjes. As when we faythat - 4 
| Men are Creatures, th: word Creature fignifies 'no -} 
ſhore all fort of Creatures, but only ſuch' Creatures 2 
& are Men. not 


\ 


' Togie « : "Or: 


CHAP. XIV, 


of the Converſion of Aﬀfrmatbve Prop f: , 
fitions. | | 


þ- 
rts 
E call that - the Conferſion of a+ Prop 
tion, when the Subje& is changed intoilfy 
Predicate, and yer the Propoſition holds true, } 
were fo before : Or rather that it neceſſarily | 
' lows to be true by the Converkon, ſuppoling 
it were ſuch before, Þ 
Now from what we have ſaid, it may be F bh 
underſtood how this Converſion is to be:made.:. "Mo 
as it is impoſſible that one thing ſhould. be joynl i 
and. united to another 5. but that the other muſt Wl 
+ Joyn'd to the firft ; and that it follows of- Courkfy, 
I if 4 be Jjoyn'd to B, ÞB is alfo joyn'd to 4, it is ev: Jv 
# dent; thar it is impoſſible that two Things ſhouldhy, 
be conceived.as. Identified, which is the moſt-pet 4 
- 'fe&: of all Unions, but that the ſaid Union aukÞ.: 
| be reciprocal, that is, unleſs it may be affirm'd off 
both Terms, that they are united in the ſame mar} | 
" ner as they.are ſaid to be. Which is call'd Comfy 
verſion: Þ 
Therefore, as in | paris Affirmative Prope-h 
- ſitions for Example, when: it is. faid, ſome-Man it: L 
fuſt, the Subject 4 the Predicate are both Parti, 
_ cular ;.. for that the Predicate juſt being reſtraind& 
by the Extent of the Subject, fignihes only that Þ; 


picubl 


Ls 
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+ arti ular Juſtice which is in: ſome one Man: F is 
"Srident rhar if ſonve one Man be Tdentificd with juf 
Þr ri of juſt is alſo "Idehrified wich! 
Yan. And chil ce there needs. no-more_ than 
Soply: to change the Attribute into the SubjeR; | 


FÞbſerving the fame particularity, to 
Þrts of Propoſitions. , 
ub cannot ſay the-ſame thing of\Univerfal Af- 
ative Propolutions,. becauſe that, 11 thoſe. Proe 
Wiſrions the Subje&t is only, Univerſal, that is,. is 
+ ke in its full Extent, and the: Attribute on the 
| herfide is limited and reſtrain'd. And therefore 
When it 15 ro be made the Subject by Converſion, 
te ame reſtriction is to be obſerved, and the 
Mark which determines it, muſt be added, leaſt. ir 
"Should not be taken generally. Thus when Thy, 
*h ſhat Man is a Creature, I unite the Idea of Man 
, f th that of a Creature, reſtrain'd. and limited on- 
. Jo Men. And therefore if I would invert this 
Mlvion, by beginning from a Creature, of which 
Jay afterwards be predicated, the ſame Reſtriction ' 
Fs firſt Term is to. be obſery'd, and-for fear of 
mp deceiv'd, ſome note of determination muſt 
padded. 
nr | However, becauſe Affirmative Propoſitions can- 
& be converted, but into particular Affirmatives, 
ut they are leſs properly. converted than others, 
"= asthey are compoſed of a general.Subject, and 
| opti Predicate, it is. evident when they are 
averted, by changing the Attribute into.che Sub- 
4 they ought to have a reſtrain'd or limited Sub- . 
k ke. | When. 
.. es: as 


ol 


Fm mn ——_ 


vis © Logie: Or," + 


PIT Kone, 


When we e deduce theſe two. Rules. 
a. 1-Rule, -: fs 3+ 


 Univeifal Moy Prepofijen may be tonvei uh þ 


of Par Ficularity to the perry 
b lion "wu | 


2- Rule. 


hy. 


Particular Aﬀfrmarive- Propoſitions are to be con J 


ted without any Atdition, or any change. © That i 19, 0; 
taining only for the Attribute, become the Subj q- k/ 
the 'Mark of particularit y, that belong'd to the | 
Subject. } 
Burt rheſe two Rules may be reduced. to one i 
ſhall comprehend both. ; [ 
"Tt e Attribute being Nnntt64 by the $1bjeb, in al' 
frmigriv Propoſitions, if the Predicate 15.0 be chan 
mto rhe Subjetf, the Reftriaion muſt be' obferved : * 
by conſequence it mnſt have a mark, of ata | 
nexed, whether the firſt Subjeft-were Univerſal or Y C 
ricular. J qt 
' Nevertheleſs it ora happens, that Univerſal 
firmiative Propoſitions, may -be converted into. 
thers that are Univerſal. But this is only when tF-, 
Attribute is of it ſelf no larger in Extent than ly. 
Subje&, as when difference or propriety are affirm L 7 
of the Species, or the Dehnition.of the Thing @ 
fin'd. For-then the Attribute'rior being | reſtraid 
tidy be taken in the Converſion, as generally as 
Subject, 4 Men are Rational, all Ratimal Creath 
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; Þ* heſe /Cotivetfiors not being rue, unleſs upon 
ti nicular Occaſions, they are: look'd upomsas rrue 
rlions;' whiehvought to be certain bs 
» the' Diſpoſition of the Twas: - 


30 


infalii- 
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C HA P.” XV. 
4 of of the Nature of Ny egative Propoftions.. 


> 


PHE Nature of Negative Propoſition! cannot 

be more clearly expreſſed than by faying, 

A + one Thing i is conceived not to be another. 
F But to the End one Thing may not be. another, 

þ not neceſſary that it ſhould haye nothing com- 
p'withr it ; ir-being ſifficient that it has not all 

2 the other has5 as it is ſufficient for a 'Beaſb 

ſt he be a Man, thar-he has nor all that & Man 

'F of. not but*thar he may have fomething common 

, ut Mean. From whence this Axiom follows. c 


x, 8 5 Sh AXIOM. v2 ofipn 
3m bs "Negative Proprſi Ttzon does not ſe Afr the Sub- 
| ff all the parts corttam'd "in * the Comprehenſion of | the 
Iibute ; but it only ſeparates the roral Idea compoſed 
Full the united Attributes.” © 
SH ſay, That Matter ts/not a thinkin ng Sbftance, | 
do I'not deny! i it to'be 2 Subſtance, ' I'fay 'it is 
i Thmking Subſtance, 'which 'is the total and 
je which deny of the Matter. ' ' 


re 


- It:1s quite otherwiſe with. the . Extenſion of 6d 
Idea. For the Negative Propoſition ſeparates WT, 
the SubjeR, the Idea of the Aztrihure in. its full P 
tent. The Reaſon of which. is | evident. - Fol. 
be the Subje& of an Idea, and to be contain'd if N 
Extenſion is no-more-than to include that 1dea, 
by conſequence when we ſay, that one Idea df 
not include another, which may he call'd denyi x, 
we lay that it isnot one of the SubjeRts of the Ida, 
- Thus when I'fay, That a Man is not an Ta/enff, 
Being, I ſay at the fame time, That Man is naff... 
af the Inſenfible Beings,. and: by conſequence I def 
all 'Things inſen{ible of Man,. whence we may, 


rive this Axiom. . + {1 
6. AXIOM; wof 


The Attribute of « Negative Propoſition 15:always | 2 

ken generaly. Which may be exprelsd more diſtin 
ly.” © All the Subjefts of an Idea, whith are denied of fi; 
ther Idea, are alſo denied of the former Idea. If a Ti. 
angle be denied of Squares, whatever is T'riangulih, 
ſhall be denied of a Square. In the Schools thiffe, 
uſually fay, what is denied of the Genus, is deniniff,, 
alſo of the Species. For the Specics is the Subjaſi: 


of the Genus, as Man is the Sebje& of Creature, I 7 
Ng contain'd inthe Extenſ1on of Creature. 


Not only Negative Propoſitions ſeparate the A q 

| - tribute from the Subje& according to the full Exc; 
lion of the Attribute 3. but they ſeparate that Ati % 
bute alſo fromthe Subje&, . according to rhe. Wiſs 
Extenſion which the SubjeCt has in the Propoſitin® 


WW... 


"2s " 


«A 8 
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* ts, it ——— it. univeſfally, if the Subje&be 
| jerſal ; particularly, if Particular. ' As if Lay, 
i | ic is happy, 1 ſeparate all js per- 
_ s from happy Perſons. And if 1 fay ſore'one Do- 
| (7 olractely—pom learned from ſome Do- 

© From whence wedraw this Axiom. | | 


«&- - '7.,4 X10 M.: 


yit Yee? Attribute Jinied of a Stl uhjeet vs denied of P | 
2 if 5s contain'd in the Extent D; the Subj bas mn 
LR 


4 


a 6c” "2 
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A'S it is impoſſible to ſeptirate two Things to-. 
 þ We bur that the ſepararion,muſt'be mutual 
'F W'reciprocal,” it is evident' that if I fay,' No: Man 

wiSzone, þ: can likewiſe fay, ' No Stonf' is a Mat 
if any Stone were a Man, that Man would be 
i tone, and by conſequence it would not be true 
4 Btno Man was a Stone.” Hence this Rule. 
x E... A L a £ - Rule. 


Owiver/al Negative KH tions may-be converted F: = 
Y, by changing the Attribute into the Subjet, and by 
| ſerving the Attribute, become the Subjeft, the ſame 
uuver/ality which the former. Subjet had. © 
TJ -la negative Propoſitions, the Attribute is always 
« | taken 
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Donicuſar Negative Pr pſitions ;:  Forgill 
ampleg;we cannot ſay that ſome & Phyſician iff 
a Man, becguſe we may ſay; that ſome one Mal. 

. no Phyſician. Which proceeds from the Nan 6: 
of the Negation itſelf, 'thar in negative Propoſitidh, 
The. Atrgibute js always taken Univerſally, and 4s 
cording to its full ExtenGon.;, So that when a of. 
ticular Sabject becomes an Attribute by Converlſhs 
in a Negative particular Pro olition, It becomes | 
Diverſal, po of its Nature, contrary to 
Rules of true Cl ich ought not 

5g erms. So in tl 
Men . 75.70. Plyſician,- the i 
ly. But in the falſe Connalfis 
yi —_—T the word My, [- 
| 2% 14 AER 

... Now ir.ng Ray F ay follows; that becauſe: eheqdl pw 

of the Phyfioian/is is ſeparated: from ſome one Mail, 7 
this Propoſition, Some... one: Man 5s no Phyſician | 

becauſe the Idea of a 'Triangle-is denied of ſomelF: 
ther Figure, as in this Propoſition, Some ,0ne:Fihſ 

z no Triangle, I ſay it does not follow hence 
there are any Phyſicians that are not 0 eoom nor ap 

Triangles that-are not Figures... i 5104 Bs 
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The End of the Second Part. 


Of OW or NT 


HIS Part of whith” we Are now to treat, 
containing the Rules of Diſcourſe, is ac- 
compted the moſt important Part of Lo- 

and is almoſt the only Part which ought to be. 
dled moſt accurately. But we have tome rea- 
ſon 


he _ . " F - : > 6 
, ”7 


216 Zogſe- or, . ” Part j 


"fon to ſuſpe&t whetherir be altogether fo oral ; 


the greateſt Part of the Ecrors gong Men," 


| Ly ſaid, -aj ri 7 
build their ug 5b 


el Fappens thar wearein 
bes upon ourle Which are. therek 


{ only falſe, bee rh Conſequences are ill drahi 
x ho.agg not a able | *; to di over thoſe ih 


 vertheleſs ſhould & beook*d upon. 
bur as ſpe; pecaril Trae y would be very uſt 
bog, che erciſe of the- * i "And NOreov el 


& they be of fo 


EA pon? upon he Rulcs would eaſily re&i 
| . However it be, "we herepret Ge ye, with What 


©, "WE | 
been uſuallyiſaid concerning this -matter, and: 


* tered. 


SJ Aomethimg more chan has ki here yo | of 4 * i? 
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CHAP. IL. 


4 F he Nature of Ratiocinatiov we the ſeve- 
| ral forts of Zr. Es 


"HE neceſſity of Diſcourke ; is only founded up- 
on the narrow Bounds-of.. Human Wirp 
ich being to judge of the Truth. or Falihood of + 4 
P, Kofi, which is then call'd a gre/tzon, . cannot 
yays do it by the: conſideration of. the two. 14eas, 
it compaſe .it, of which.that which is the Subject 
al.'d the Leſſer Term, becauſe the Subjett -is of a. 
x extent thanthe. Predicate ; and the: Predicate 
ag the Greater Term” for a contrary Re: . 
t then, when the: ſole Confideration of thel&1 
þ- does not ſuffice for a Mango jud 
zght to affirmthe one or theater,” | 
try to have recourſero. "0 Idea, eſther: 4n-. 
x or Complex ( zccording to what has Xe 
[of NE Clnples Teas zand this. third idea is eall- - 
e Medium. Pp <> 
Now this Compatiſon of the two Ideas ogerher. 
eans'of the Medium would bg uſclefs, were tc -* 


: ++ to be made with: only one of the 


\Ferms.. . As for Example, If I would know, whe- 
Þe the. Soul be Spiritual or no? And not under- 
Joing it ar firſt, I ſhould make choice of the Idea 
thought, to dilucidate the queſtion ; it ts cicar 
Wt-it would be to no purpoſe to compare Thought, : 

EE L with - 3 


. Term, 


— — — 
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- . with the Soul, if ir did not conceive fome corre * 


 ſpondengy;between [Thoughtand/the Predicate aff pt 
.. thing Spmrual, by means of which I may be able} at 
to judge. whether it agrees with the -Soul.” - 'Thuglf C 
may fay the Soul thinks, but 1 cannot thence con-ſþ q 
clude that the Soul is Spiritual, unleſs I conceive} th 
{ome Relation between Though and that of Spiritul 10 
+86 then' ie 18" requiſite, that the Middle Tetpf * 
. ſhould becomtpar'd as well with the Subje&t or © 
ſer Term, as'with the Predicate or Greater 'Ternſ/t6 
| whether it be with both apart as in + Syllogiſmytv 
” whictare therefore-calld Simple'; 'or with both'te-| 
>. gether atone time, as in Arguments © which' av it 
| calfd Conjun8ive." - 5286959 ir pt NP"... 1630 bt 
But as'well inthe one-as other manner, this Cone i 
payer requires two'Propoſitions. SR 
© Wehall fpeaKin,particvlar of ConunAive Are” 
guments z,.bat in Simple Arguments the Thing 8} 'fi 
cſeir ; for that the*Middle Term being compar 
with thePredicate of the Contlufion ( which'c# "7 
riot be” done but by affirming or denying) malts* 
the: Propoſition” which we call the Major, becaiſt R 
the AttributEof the Concluſion:is call'd the Great 
And being anether rinte compir'd*with the Sills 1 
j<&X' of the Coneluſion,” it makes that propofition 
which '18 "call d the” Me, becaule the Subje off 
the Conclufion'is call'd che'Lefſer Term. And the} 


Concluſion 1s inferr'd, which is the Propoſition it i: 
ſelf to be'proy*d, and which before it was prov” 
was call'd the queſtion, : /:./ 
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. ki is alles necefſhrly” Xs know that the two! Gr (b4 
ofitions are calf > the Premiſes, " becauſe they 
& are placed at-leaſt in the underftanding,. before the 
ral Concluſion, which ought tobe a neceſſary conſe- 
I quence, if the Syllogiſm be geod ; that is to ſay, 
- the Truth of the Premiſts being fippoled;* it” fol | 
lows HeceMfarily” Mlidtthe Cofclifon flall be good. 
: &Fite it'ts; thar doth the premiſes! are not always * 
etprefsd, bectiiſe that oft-tirhes' one' alone ſuffices .! 
n, |toxepreſent both to the Underſtanding. And when 
| two —— only are expreſſed, that fort of Ar-. © 
is calt'd mY wmene,' af biibg a true Syl- 
bog ry ccaufeir Hollis the pro- 4 
| on Ed” Over 18 defetive' * 
oy | i words,” and- 'conakites nothing but by vertue of”? 
| the propofition. whichis'not/ 'exprels'd. | 
12” I have faid,” That there axe xr leaſt three propo- | 
F ws "I one” Atgutn however th 4 
more, * nn tent, not be faulty,” pro- ! 
fr Thc piles "BY 6 l Blery'd. For after we " 
fe EGnfiilted a chitd* 1284, "to know * whether a 4 
Predicite: agrees or not agrees with, a Subjea, and® 
"l Io compar'd: it with'oneof 'the Terms, I may make ' 
| choice oo 4 Fourth” and a Fifth to-make the matter, 
x 4 4 kin, till Tcqme'to a predicate of rhe Concluſion : 
'f Þ Khorees. with'the SubjeRt.: | | 
off | As for Exartipte;-if 'F put the hab; Whether 
ie Coverous Men be miſerable. I may firſt conſider, that? 
it {A covetous Men are full of Deſires and Paſſions; but 
oy 1 if from that conſfideration I cannot conc| Jude Coven 
E tous Men to be miſerable, 1 will conſider what it is rg 
* > | FF 1 be 
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| be full of Deſires, and, there-I ſhall canfider the 
1dea of wanting thoſe Things which a Man deſires, 
> and the miſery of that. privation ; from whence I 
F may form this Argument. | DO Ir 


Covetcus Men are full of Difoes 

They.twho are full of Deſires want 1 mall Things i : # |. 
| being impoſſible they ſhould ſatisfie their Wie | 
Now they that want what they deſire are miſerable. 

Coverous Men are therefore miſerable. .. 


of £ 

s W—_ 
ef. 

+5 


" This fort of Ar ument. compoſed of ſeveral pro 4 
 {itjions, of whi Ml the ſecond depends. upon the. rg 
the third upon the - and.1o. forwacd i is calld } © 
. Sorates. And theſe are thoſe Arguments which are}. 
| moſt uſual 1 in the Mathematics, a 5 becauſe when | 
they are fo long the Intelle& has: much ado to,” 15 
| follow them, ng. 4 that. the puoMey of three” $, 
ropolitions is ſufficiently, proportionable £o the. cx-, Þ4.. 
nk of our Undead: Man THR the. 4 
more care to examine the. Rules of good. and bag. 
F <yllogiſins, that is to lay, of Arguments of three. 
| ;:0politiors. Wherein it will not be.amiſs to fol: 
| low the Footſteps of others ; becauſe; thoſe Rules}. 
© may be readily apply'd to all Arguments compoſed, Fj 
| of ſeverab propolitions 3 ſo thar, if they are good, . 
and may be reduced- iato Sillogiſms, 7 
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CHAP. I 


| og - x F. Sa x2: 


Th nds aged ons of b  Dogifots znto Simple aft 
- andi\Conjunitroe, *and of ' Simple into In- | 
/ ” complex and Complex. | 


Y [RE are either Simple or Conjunive. Simpie: 
bk: Syllogiſms are thoſe which are only join'd at 
F*one time to one of ' the Terms of the Conclulion. 
y' Thus, this 15/4 ſimple Argument. 

1 } . Every gaod Prince ts below by bis  Subjebls- 

J- Every Pious King 1s 4 good Prince, © uy M 
v i | Therefore every Pious Prince #5 belov'd by his  SubjeAs: # 
x 


' For here Piows King is joined ſeperately with the 
I Sbjedt of the Concluſion, and with beloved by his * 
'Y Tubjetts, which is the Predicate. Bur this that fol- * 
is ws i is Conjundtive for the contrary Reaſon.. 
| If an Eleftive Kingdom be ſubjet to Diviſions, it can- 
| wt be of long continuance. 
'N But an Eleflive Kingdom is ſubjef$ to Diviſions. þ 
oo.” * Therefore an Eleftive Kingdom is not of long conti- q 
NUANCE, of 
Jr or here Eletive Kingdom, which is the fabject;, 13 
Yindof Long Conrinuance, which is the predicate, are - 
both comprehended in the Major. 
" Now in regard thele two Grr of ſyllogiſms have: 
et pan: teRules, we ſhall treat of them apart. 
{The fim {imple ſyllogiſms, which are thoſe where: 
I middle Term is joined by turns with each of the 
L 3 'Ferms: 


% 
- - _ —_ % - 
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dn 


Terms of "S Concluſion, are alſo of two forrs, | | l. 
*Fhe one, where Reg Sar) ris Joined entire 
with the middle 'Ferm tris to ſay, with '' 
predicate entirely.in the Major, and. with the (ubl 
ject entirely mi. ctheAfogep hy 19 1 II] by 7 
" The other, wher& the efubon: Sding- Conf 
plex, that is, compoſed- of-. Terms complex ; on 
part of the ſubjeR, ox.one 'part"of the predicate, (lb 
joined with the middle Term in; one. of- the prop F 
ſitions ; and allthe reſt, which. isno. mare; thar on ' 
fole Term, is join'd with the, middle Term:in, bw 
other propoſition. As in this \Argument,, . vo 
The Law of God oblges us to Henoyr Kings. 
- William rhe Third is Keng ; Ergo, 2 1 
The Law of God obliges us to Honour William ' 
" Third. | _.- hav 
We hall call the firſt ſort of "Arguraent Cleo -: 
Incomplex'd, and the other Implicated OT. Complex 
not that all thoſe that contain complex'd propolatia 
are of the latter fort ; but becauſe -there - are.not pre 
of the latter fort wherein there are not complexgſuhe 
propoſitions. [of 
Now though the Rules are generally given-k anc 
ſimple ſyllogiſms, may ſerve for all complex'd ſyllþSul 
giſms, provided they be inverted, nevertheleſs: b 
cauſe the force of the Concluſion does not dep a be 
upon that Inverſion, we ſhall here apply iy þ e 
Rules for {imple ſyllogiſins only to Incomplex'd, ff 
ſerving another Pry) to; beak of we 4 IN 1 th 
5 _ 247 T0 
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CHAP. IT. 


Geral Rules for Simple logins by 
x ., comple 


"= Chapter, with thoſe that follow: to the Twelfth are 
of which we' have ;ſpoken-in our Preliminary, Dif- 
| courſe, that contain things ſabtil and quaint, and ne- 

| * for eg ———_ of Logic; but of little 
Oe, 


E have RES! {een in the Greig Cha- 3 
pters, that a ſimple ſyllogiſm ought-to 

hive no miorethan three Terms, rhe two Terms of 
at concluſion, and the middle Term ;- each of 
thich being twice repeated, make three propoſitions. 
0 > Major containing the middle Term, and the 


{predicate of the Concluſion, call'd-the Major Term; 


Ka 


1 


þ x 


the Minor containing the middle 'T'erm, and the- 
ea of the Concluſion, alled the lefler Term, 1 
and the Concluſion wherein the lefler Term 1s the 
Cubjet, andthe greater- Term-the Predicate, _ 
- Bur Leal all forts of - Concluſions are \not to 3? 
Js drawn frcm all manner of premiſes, there are * 
General Rules rhat make it appear, . that a conclu- 1 
0n cannot well be drawn-into a Syllogiſm, where }: 
| ul are not duly obſerved.» And theſe Rules are 
epunded upon thoſe 'Axioms eſtabliſh'd in the ſe-. 
md part, 'concerning the Nature of Propoſitions 
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Affirmative, Negative, Univerſal and Particulſy i 
which we ſhall here only repeat, as being pro 

in another place. = 
1, Particular propoſitions are included in en 

fals of _ ſame nature, and not generals in pa k 
ticulars. Iin 4 and O in E, not A in 1, nor 


* 1h O. 


The ſubje& ofa Sopolition taken unive 
Gly or particularly, us that which renders it ut 
verſal or particular. | 4 
3. The predicate of an Affirmative propoſitiaſ} 
being never of a larger Extent than the ſubje, $ a 
always conſidered as raken particularly : For th | 
ir is only by accident, if it be ſometimes taken Mc, 
nerally. "Mm 
4. The predicate of a Negative propoica 
always taken generally. kT 
Upon theſe Axioms chiefly are founded. the v4 
neral Rules of Syllogyſms, not to be violated witholl K. 
talling into falſe Argumentation. Sr; 


1. Rule. 


The middle Term cannot: be taken twice particularly, bl 41 
it ought to be taken at leaſt once Univerſally. Kh 


For in regard the two 'T'erms of the -Concluſionll FE 
are to be united or disjoin'd, it is. apparent that if 0 mc 
ſuch thing can be done, if the middle "erm be t 

> -ken for two different parts of the ſame whole, ng 

+ ir may happen that it may not proveto be one anlllf 
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be fame part of the two Terms that ſhall be united: 

Wi diſunired. Now being” raken twice particularly, 

| may be taken for two different parts of the ſame: 

bole : And by conſequence nothing can be conclu-- 

, ed. orat leaſt not neceflarily; Which is enough. 

Prender'an Arglimient Vicious": ſince we call a- 
Sqm only that whoſe Concluſion cannot. 
jalſe if the premiſes be true. As thus in. this Ar- 

Fun: nt. 

\Some one Man is Piows: 

 Sore-one Man is a Robber. 

Therefore ſome one Robber i Pions; 

F Here the word Man being taken for the ſeveral: 

ts of Men, cannot unite Robber with Pioys ;, be+ 

tit is not the ſame perion that is a Rebber and: 


" The fame cannot be fad of the Subject and: 
Wredicate of the Concluſion. For tho? they be taken: 
wice particularly, yet they may be joined together” 
-uniting'ohe of the Terms ro the middle Term: 
q | 5 full Extent of the middle Term. For it fol-- 
Ps from thence very well, that if che middle: 
Werm be united in any one of its parts-to ſome part: 
, oh other term, the firſt term which we have ſaidi 
Þbe joinid rs the entire middle Term, will be: 
ned alſo with the Term to which any part of the: 
mddle 'Torm-is/ joined: | "Thus if there be. fome: 
$rcb in all the Hoales' in "Pars, and that rfere be- 
S*mato in fome' Houſes -in Paris; it- follows that; 
*are ſome Houſes in Pars, where there lives: 
erher at leaſt one. German, and one Frenchman. . 


5 I 
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If ſome Rech. Maen. are. Fools. . | 21:21. 
And all Rich Men arg.tobe "FA FIR wt. £28 
There are ſome. Foals £0,t0 honour'd.' 44 ; 7 
For the Rich that are Fools are alſo to be er 
noured, ſince all Rich Men are. to be hong © op 
and by conſequence in; thoſe Rich and. 8 
Fools, the | qualities, of. F gols: and. Honoureds alt 
Joined rogether. \ Fan ” : 261% 4] 
L. Rule. ; 1 


- 


The Terms of the Concluſion cannot be taken more 7 
werſally in the Concluſion than in the Premuſes. T oh 
And therefore if the one or. the other Teen m/ * 
taken Univerſally in the Concluſion, the Argon of 
will be falſe, fo it be taken particularly in the ſerr 
firſt propoſitions. Wet 
- The Reaſonis, for that nothing can be cons 
» ded from a Particular to an Univerſal. For becallf 
ſome one Man 1s a Blackamore, it cannot; be: thell gl 
concluded that all Men are Blackemores, ,, 1Þ® 


x; Corollary. "x | ur] of 1 + 
There muſt be always one Univerſal Te bt 
more in the Premiſes which 1s not ſc. in the G ol 
clufion. For. every Term.that is Univerſal in 
Concluſion, muſt be Univerſal inthe Premiſes ;" 


Rho & ar is 


tover the. middle Term muſt be at leaſt 
ally taken, | 


PS 
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2: Corollar 'Y. 


When the Concluſion is Negvative, of meelleg , 
ater Term muſt be taken generally in the - | 
1d "i For "it is taken Generally in the Conclus + 3 
$n (by the Fourth * xm ) arid by y conſequence E 
P be taken generally it the: Mijo by the , 
«Rate - 


""_ «1 
- ' % - £ 


- Th Cirollay.. þ i 


[The Major of an Argiiment, of which.the Con: 


-Jbfion is Negative, can never be a particular At- 
4 f mative : For the Subject and Prediczte'of-an AF. 
xative propoſition are both-taken particdlarly - 
dibe Serond and Third Axiom); and fo the greater 
Im would be taken particularly contrary to the. 
md Corollary. 
J 4+ Corollary. 
{The lefler Term is always i in the Concluſion as + | 
Þthe premiſes, thar is as it cannot bur be particu- - 
the Concluſion when it is particolar in the Pre- : 
, ſoon the contrary it mult be always general 
7 Concluſioti, when it is fo inthe Prethiſes. | 
the leffer. Term cannot be General+in-the'Mi- - 
+. when it is the Subje& of it, unleſtit be gene. - 4 
| i; 7 united or diſucited from the middle "Term. --- 4 
ſt it cannot be a preditate' and "taken univerlally, : 
5n the propoſition be Negative, becauſe the pre- *' 
ate of an Affirmative propoſition is always taken © 
Ar Jnicularly. Now. in Negative propoſitions,” P 
* | the--: 


d= 5 


2.2.0 _ 8 Part WWiCh 
the predicate be taken in irs full Extent, it is 2 wlll... 
that it is diſunited from irs Subject. And A 
ſequence, a propoſition where the middle. Term? t- 
univerſal, denotes a union of the middle Teams ® 
the whole lefler Term, or a diſunion of the mid | ; 
Term from the whole leſſer Term. ..-  _Je& 
Now if by this Union of the leffer Term w lo. 
the whole middle Term, it be concluded that f 
other Idea is join'd with the lefſer Term, ir in T: 
be concluded that it is join'd with the whole, alifffo 
not with part: For the middle Term being joit b 
ro the whole leſſer Term, can by that Union pra that 
nothing of one part, which it does not prove of 
reſt as being join'd to the. whole. q i 
In like manner, if the diſunion of the midd 2 
Term from the lefler Term prove any thing of al. 
part of the leſſer Term, it proves it of all the pani # 
as bewg from all the parts equally diſunited. 


5. Corollary. y i F it 


When the Minor is a: Negative univerſal, i. 
lawful Concluſion maybe drawn from. it, ic mul 
be always General. This is a conſequence of thi F 
Corollary preceding. For the lefler 'Term canodfſi t0 
fail to be taken generally. in the Minoc when it s i Wu 
legative Univerſal, whether ic.be the Sub;e (Wh 
the ſecond Axiom.) or the Predicate (by $ 
Fourth.). "IF: 


T 
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3: Rule. 


l ® Nothing can bs concluded from tivo Negative Fat 
T. q fitzons. | þ 
For two Negative alan ſeperate the Sub- 
A& from the middle Term, and. the Predicate al- 
Wo. Now when two Things ate ſeperated fromthe 
third Thing, it does not - follow either that thaſe. 
ji . Th gs are or are-not the fame third Thing. For 
Som hence that the Spaniards are not Turks, and 
ifthat the Turks are not Chriſtians, it does not follow 
that the Spanzards are not Chriſtians. Nor does. it © 
( by aw that the Chineſes are Chriſtians, though eſt 
| no more Turks than the Spaniards. [et ; 


4. Rele.” 


4 Negative 2 cannot be. proved by two Af- 
firmative Propoſitions. 

©. For becauſe the two Terms of the Concluſion are 
united with the third Term,. it does not follow but ..; 
he they may be diſunited one from another. 


5. Rude 


” Ihe Concluſion always follows the weaker Part ;, That -*; 
Lrſo , if one of the Propoſitions be Negative the Con» © 
ufion muſt be Negative ; if the Propofition be particu 

r, the Concluſim muſt be particular. 

> For if one Propoſition be Negative;-the middle 
Term is diſunited from one of che parts ofthe 

Co _—_— and therefore cannot unite both, which 
wever is neceſlarily required to make an Afhr- 


ve Concluſion, - Alſo 


*. Pare 


J- 
Alfo if one of the Propoſitions be. nice hello 
Concluſion cannor be Genersl. For if the Concly 
| on be .a Univerſal 'Affirmarive, - the Subject bei p : a 
Univerſal, it ought to be- Univerſal in the Minnpi 
” and by conſequence the Subject of it, the predica elhhe! 
- never being taken/generally' in Aﬀirmative' Prop q* > 
fitions. Therefore the Middle Term added eo till hy 
Subjet ſhall-be particular: in-the Minor, 'and the 
fore Getleral in the Major ; otherwiſe it will Y 
twice particularly taken. Therefore it ſhall be thajun 
Subject of it, and by conſequence this Major Pro | 
wolakb ſhall be Univerſal. Thus it is plain chat nagMl fla 
partictilar Propoſition can Precede, whoſe concluli ono. 
ſhall be Univerſal. * Mii 
| Which is yet more manifeſt 3 in Univerſal Negs # 
” tive Concluſions. For thence it would follow thatfdra 
there ought to'bethree Univerſal Terms in the Pref 
miſes (by the firſt Corollary) but in regard then 
o®ght''to be one Propoſition Aﬀirmative (by the 
- Th7-d Rite) whoſe predicate is taken, particufarly, 
> follows*thit all the other three Terms are tak. 
| Univerſally and by conſequence. both 'Subjects off” 
; the Premiſes ſhall be taken Univerſally, which ren*1 
_ ders I-— Univerkal. Which was the thing ro bel: Fer 
tho Cool. . An 3 b 
That tohich eonicludes hi General, cinchides alle thillic 
Particular. + 11 
That which colicfiih A, condhiics I, and th hath Co 


3 which concludes E , concludes O. But that while, 


concludahi 


hap; TIT. 7he Art of Thinking, 2 "ry : 
waitides-the-;Particular does. not»for: "HrAl' has Conte * 

pee! the: Generdl./:\Fhis '& -a-conſequenes'of the 

weed! O 'Rulecand: [the; farſt' Axiom. :>Bur 'we' -are 


| Ps 1d [tand that” raoft men are pleas'd to cotifider 
| s only” according ts \ 

@ Noble Conc 1on"which "is the Genefal : 
hey d0:not:accompr! for: 'a particular Tore I 
Mogiſni tharwhorelh cit: ans conceded of 'thd 
+ | Wt ; becauſe it may be concluded of the 


x 


be Wiver Al. © 


an. cr re ns 0 $9” 


fawn, the Reon i is 5 rig there Sh be none 
x all Hence A, E, O, never conſtitute a Syllo: 
al jen, bur when A, E, E, are included. 


-6 Rab.” ack) 
\/*!. From 2160 $drticilas Propoftt trons ; miphing fillows: 
&For, if they are- both Afﬀirmatives , the middle 
ul Ferns ſhall there be taken twice particularly, whe-_ 4 
iter it be the SubjeA (by the 2. 450m): or the | 
"Fticate (by the 3. Axiom.) Now by the firft Rule 
) ere is nothing eoneluded by a Syllogiſen,” whoſe | 
iddle Term is takeri' twice particularly. 
| Bur if one of the Lola be a Negative, "the 
iclufion being the ſatne, by the preceding Rule, 
ere ought: to be'at leaſt ons FUiverRl Terms in | 


the 


nt n ed 


A . 20-3 
ic : % 1 Parr: | 
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er 4 -_ OG Os 


the Premiſes: norte to. theiz Corollaty,) Th 
fore there muſt be-one Univerſal Propoſition: in 
two Premiſes, it being impoſſible foro cpa 
Tyr 3 in-two Propoſitions,” where there ough 
—_ o Terms taken Univerſally ; but that the | 


two- Negative Predicates; which would! $* 
againſt the third Rule 3: or ſome one of che abjs 
Univerſal, which makes the 20 EE Uinlercy 


þ 


CHAP. IV. 3 


Of the Figures and Mades of Sbgifne k 
_ General. That there. cart a 0. more HY 
four Figures. -,-:: . ar WT 
I. 
'F HE General Rules being eſtabliſht whi Sec: 
: . neceflarily ought to be obſerved in i þ$+ 
' Syllogiſms, it remains that we obſerve how mat Ti 
ſorts of Syllogiſms there are. 
Generally there are as many. forts of Spllogilm m 
as there are different Manners, of- diſpoſing, . accot 
ding.to theſe Rules, the three Propolitions of of , 
Splagien, and the three Terms of which hrs 


co 
 Diſolaion of rhe three Syllogiſms AO 
ing to their faur Differences. Ao E. L.O.is call 


Mode, 

"The Dipolition of the "i Tan thae'i _ 
the middle Term, with. the three. Terms of rhe 
Canclulion, is call'd Figure. 
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ow it may be” known how many [concluding 
fr s ther may be, the various figures not, be- 
% *Jaccording to which. every Mode: may 


h hi ute ſeveral Syllogiſine. . For. by the DoGeine 


Combinations:, four 'Terms, as A. E. I. O.. be- 


taken three and three, .carmot be: variouſly dif- 


id in any more than 64, manners. Bur of theſe 


by f 4 manners, they who will take the pains to conſi- 


pd 


every one apart ſhall find that there are— 
a8 excluded by the-:3- and 6 Rule,” that:no- 


b [2 is concluded from two Negatives and two 


rticulars. 


18 by the 5. That the Concluſion callbwin the 


li * Ker. part. 


M 6 by the 4. Thar nothing can be concluded Ne- 


tively from two Affirmatives. 


1 >| t. That i is to fay I.E. O-. by the Z Cooley of 


ral Rules. 


$2. That is to ſay A E. O. by the 6 Ceralla of 


feral Rules. 


| TWhich make in all 54. and by conflcyntnce 


re remain but 10 — Modes; . :..-3 : 


QAttrmative 


AAA. \AEE. 
PA JE. AO: 
A.A.I 6 Negative. JA, O:O.. 

'S AT | | ($55 

E-4. O 


G q tir follows n not res hence thar there are only 


__ Syllogiſms'; in regard' thar every one 
& Modes may compoſe ſeveral ſorts ; "accors 


ding 


ding to the manner, whenes is ha Diverky 707 
Spllogiſmns, which-is-the. various: a  - of:Mile-f 
three: Terms; which iscall'd. Eigus: as we-havelllys. 
ready ſaid: MEU :ld The 
"Now for hi diſpoſitidn s thre rs. as 
regards the two finſt Propofitions';: for the Cany 
Fion is ſuppos'd before you can make the Sr 
_ to prove. it. And thus when the middle Termafy 
only bediſpos'd: in four manners,” there: can bei}; 
more: the. four poſſible: Figures, 1 i252 4 ns 
- For-either che raiddle Ferm is: the Subje8t. ju 
Adekr, and the Predicate in the Minor ;  whictum rt 
the firſt Figure. 2 - 2 ak 
Or it is the Predicate in the Major and Minor wh Wf ar 
-makes the ſecand: Figure. :: * --.. % 
Oc it is the Subje& \borth:in' the © ane and the oth Ihe 
which: makes the third Figure, ; ."Þ 
Or it is the Predicate in the -Major and+the Subth 
in the Minor, which. makes/the fourth Fi joure? 
being certain, that what ſuffices neceffarily ro muliſ; 
a-true Szllogiſm, maybe ſometimes: concludedJ... 
this RAE: We ſhall produce Examples: 
wards. 
1 Neye heleſ becauſe nothing. can be proſf I: 
from this fourth Manner, but iafter a manner, aT 
very: natural, Ariftorle and his followers have not 1 
low'd the.name of Figure to his Mode. . Yet & 
4en-maintains the. contrary : . So that it is clear Wh 
Diſpute. is only abautwords, which is tobe deridas 
when they ſhall GER wing tha mean by\WhA 
word: Figure In993 SH ,9Y hy 


——_ 


. p f4 
; 


ad! 


ME c 
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ut they moſt: — lyeunder a miſtake, who 
efor-the fourth Figure (which: they accuſe: 4ri- 


þ , þ#.nox to: have underſtood/):; thoſe Syllogiins, 


whe: Major: = od are, 5 grabs s 

: > Bode: # vile. joatd. Ir 2 1 
4+ ery thing that s Sail z5 ingeſt. 
herefore,' every Body #5 inaperfeft, | 

Wdenire Gaſſendus ſhovwld fall into this Grain For 


+ lridiculchis'to take foriche: ddajariof a Syllogiſm, 


&Propotion which firſt appears, and for the Mi- 

fe ſecond Propoſition, .For ſo. we might as well 
tke the Concluſion for the major, or the Minor 
Fan Argument, becauſe it” is oft times the firſt or 


YFecond of the Propoſitions that compoſe 1 it : as in 


tele-Verſezof Horace the -Conglutien i; i3 the w_ the 
Minor the ſecond, and the Major Abe 4 third FF 
| Dui melior ov qui liberior fit avaro, 
F Is eriviis fixum cum:ſe dimattit ad afſem; ' 
* Non video : nam qui cupiet, metuet quogue port 
Oui metuens vivit, liber mibi non erit unquam, 
ll which may be reduc'd into this Syllogiſm.. Sin 


He that lives under continual Apprehenfions is not free. 
(Every covetous man lives imder continual en AGE 


4 The efore, .n0. cavetous man 1s free: r .. 


Ig Y- here. is found the. grexcer [Term or Predicate of 


© Therefore there is-no regard to be had to the fim- 
hoes) Diſpoſition: of the Propoſitions, . which 

2 NO SR in the Intellect. But we are to-take 
FSy logits, of the, firlt Figure, all thoſe where 
middle Term is the Subje&. of the Propoſition, 


the 
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2it Affirmative. _u pane P 25 Neg: | 
ALL we L0 
Which we are'to Detnonſtrate: 


Theſe four Modes; to the end they may 1 


more eaſily retain'd in Mempry., have been « 
ted by certain artificial words; of which thei 


1.Q AAA. 'E. Fo ? f | 


© 


Ne 


Syllables dendte the-three- Propoſitions ,; 3 andfſet 


_—_ ea Syllable the mode of 'rhie Prof 


'S5 that theſe three words have this G t 


je inthe Schools, thar. they ſhew the" 


Sptoles of the" "Syllogitn, -whIci without” it Fic 


rot be” daotte SWthour' a. « os. Cireurnlscl 
words.” 2108 30  301393- Ya! 


B A R-I/. hoever ſu uſers to ae for I. thoſe 

LINA Dy ought | 1] preſerves; 4 . Homicide. + 
B A- Al Reich Men wo do nd# give Alms en. 
We ivies ft ZIGA pt #0 40, bg 


| ent, We can s age ” 6h 

1 thoſe "tbo To after they : bave + 4 

'' themſelves with the goods of the 1 
without Reftitution, are zmpenitent RY | 


'7 
s 
h 


tt 


RENT. hoy "ine. of. this; gen vl 19 


9-7 $: at 
D A. Mir mak: for. Salva, 4, 


'geons.. 


R ; _ Some. Aflitims-mate e for Salowigh, 4 


Therefore there are Aſjrietio ons that \ 
tageous. 
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" 17 JWhatever 5 attended with U Juſt Repentance 
Yi: "25 not to be defired. | 
Out There are ſome Pleaſures that are attended 
2 .  FPAth guſt Repentance: 
* Therefore there are | hone” Pleaſires that are, rob 
- #6 be defired.” 
etfNov itt regard chit in-this Figure the greater 
alfa af?" is denied or-affirmed of the middle "Term 
W-Univerſally,affirt'd afterwards in the Minor 
ave leſſer Term, or the Subject of the Copchu- | 
"A Ci is clear that it is only founded upon two 
EPs, the one, ' for Moods Aﬀfirmarive, the 
r'the Negative Moods © [hers 
|. The Principle of. the Moods Aﬀfermative.” JAI 
1 [; bavever agrees with an. Tea taken Oniverſally, a As 
# with all whatever that Idea affirns* d of,” whe- 
+ it be the Subjeft of that Tdea, or comprehended 
H " "Its. Extetifien 3 ; For thele Expretholis arg Sy- 


*'4 3 1F1fs.- 
tr o of 


be Th HAM Ide! * of Anjrnal Wrees With At all "Mem; 
wedte Al with all the Fargo: "This *Prin- 


& has been ſo explair'd"in the Chapter Where 
have treated of affirmative Propoſitions, that 
tis no_need Of : anly ; farther Expoſition, Ir ſhall 4 
& to add that ir the Schbols. 1 it is expreſs" d in 
;" ems That hich agrees with the Conſe equenty 
Wes with»the antecedent; and that” by erm * 
quent is meant a general Idea that % is arm's of 
.Þ þ r, for that in effeCt the Predicate is drawn by 
kquence from the Subject. If he be a Man he 


® Anicnal. 
The 


Toxic or, 


—_— 


The Ground of the Negative Moaes. 


That whioh # denied of an Idea taken Univer 
denied of all that is affirm d of that Idea. 7 

A Tree is denied of all Animals, it is thereffj-- 
denied of all Men, becauſe they are Animals 

Ic is thus expreſs'd in the Schools ;. Hhares 
denied of the Conſequent, is denied of the Anteca 
That which has bog already ſpoken in the q 
ter of Negative TROP tions, is the reaſon we 
_ no more heve.. | 

_ Iris to be obſerved that only the firſt Fi 'Þ 

concludes in'A.E, I.O. | Oy 

And that only. the ſame Fi igure need 0 S 
'The reafon' of it is, for that to-the end the cond 
on may be Affirmative, there is s neceflity that 
 teſſer term ſhould be generally taken in the Mie. 
and by conſequence that it ſhould be the Subj ef 1 
ir, and that the Minor-term ſhould be the Predif 
of. it,z from whence it comes to paſs that the mid 
Term/is taken particularly. _Ir muſt be therdif- 
taken generally in-the Major by the firſt genaſh. 
Rule) and by Conſequence ir muſt be the Sub 
of it, Now this is the nature of the firſt Fig 
that the middle Term is the Subject in Ye Vi 
and the Predicate in he Minor. , - 


Mis Co alt th... ho —— 
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CHAP. OV, - _ 2068 


þ Rules, Modes _ Principles f the 
| Second nah 


- 


Cr? 


'HE ſecond Fi irs bs: bY white the mid- 

-dle' Term is: twice ' predicared.” And from 
nce it follows that to the end-Tt® may conclude. 
gear) Jo it eats to obſerve theſe wo Rules. 


ORWELE: C 


oF "Oh of. the two fuſt Propoſttiots $A ts 
of 'by Conſequence, fo- muſ alſs be the Concluſion by 
iſ Sixth General Rue. 9 wth 

w | 'For if they were both" "Airative” the midd'e 
* err, which is always the* Predicare- would be 


ft 
ken twice particularly contrafily tc to Rog firſt 8e 
Rule. SYS $4 nol 4 


Sax MR. TRA E. 


E The "Mijor miſt Bb Ode” / 
For the Concluſion being Negative, the greater 
Em ſhall be taken Univerſally. ' Now the ſame 
erin 33 the SubjeEt of the Mypor.* Therefore ir 
wphr to. be Univerſal, and by nn render 


| 5 & Majot Univerſal. + © *+ 
E .. Demonſtration. 
:there'can be but four Mades in the PET? Fine. 


Y * M1 Ot 


*x: 


= 22 


I "Of he" ren « conghaling Modes, the four Aﬀe 
mative are excluded by the/ fceche/Rule of this Fill 
gure, that one of the Premiſes ought to be Negs 
tive. | 
O.A.O. is catateiite the ſecond Rule, that the 
major ought to be Univerſal. 
: E. A. O. is excluded for the ſame Reaſon, 550 
_ the fiſt Figure, bean the leſſer Terim 1 is the S | 
je& in the 
So that only cheſs Gur Moods remain. 


EA.E ; | E. I. O.. 
Jo Geer 3 on Particular 


AER. . g 20 A. Q.O: 
Which four. Modes are. ;copwprchentſen, | unde ” 


theſe Artihcial Words. JT 5, | al 
CE- No Lyar...s to. tr | beljev'd.. | bn 

* S$SA- Every good. Man is to te believd. —_— 
RE. Therefore no no: good, Man 8s: 4 Lyar. va af 
CA. All theſe that belong to Feſus Chriſt, Cruoij 1; 


the Eicfh. 
ME 8- All thoſe that\lekd a Life" of Pleaſure and I P* 
| lupruouſneſs, do nat Cruoefie themſeboes. | is 
F RES. Thergfore none of theſe belong to Feſus Chrifh b” 
F ES. No Verzue 25: contrary jto the Love of Truth ©. 
T- 'E There is a Love of Peace which is contra 6 
| the. Love, of Truth. | 
NO. Therefore there” is a Love of Peace, hid 
not Vertue, 

B A. Ail Vertue 1s accompanied with Diſcretion. 
RO. There are ſerme' ſorts of Rval that are not 
companied with Prudence. 
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E Oo: Therefore all forts of Aeal are not” Vertazs. 
-.- "The foundation of this ſecond Figure. 
| | It would be eafte to reduce all theſe ſorts of © 
| Arguments ro-one Principle, ſhould 'we make uſe 
of of many words. But it is more advantageous 
to reduce two to one Pripciple, and two to an- | 
& other, becauſe their Dependance and Connexion 
& with theſe two principles, - will thereby be made 
"Y ovt more Clear and Immediate. 


The Principle of the firſt Arguments mm Cefaro 
and Feltino. 


4 ' The firſt of rheſe Principles, | is that which ſerves 
* | allo as a Foundation for Nepative Arguments of } 
the firſt Figure, That whatever is denied of a Uni- © 
| verſal Idea, is alſo denied of whatever the Idea is © 
affirm'd, that is of all the Subjefts of that Idea. 
«+ For it is clear, that all the Arguments in Ce- 
| ſwe, and  Feſtino are grounded upon this Princi» 
ple. For example, to ſhew that no 'good Man ' 
's a Liar. ; I have. afflirmd 29 be believed of eve- 
4 ry good Man, and I have denied a Liar, of eve- » 
11 Man to be believed. Saying no Liar 1s to be | 
blieved.- 1 confels the way of denying is ſome- 4 
- what indire& ; for when” Lyar is to-be denicd of 
the perſon to be believ'd,” ro be beriesd' is donicd ® 
of Exyars. Bur when Univerſal Nepative Pio» 3 
polarions are imply converted, by denying ths Pre- 1 
dicare of a Subject Univerſal, the Univeriul Sub- 
Fit of the Proviicate- ;8 a0 denied. _ f 
M 2 - T his }; 


f 


4.40 
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This / ſhews us however that 'the Arguments i&— 
Ceſare are in ſcme manner indire&, {ince that whide # 
Sought to be denjed,is not- denied but indireAly. Buf'®* 
becauſe rhat does nat hinder the Inrelle& from com. 1 
' prehending eaſily and clearly the force of the At 
* gument, they may pals for direCt, if this word ma $C| 
{ipnifie a clear and natural Argument. OF 

This ſhews us alſo that theſe two Modes of 


DE ——— 


. (Ian 
F fare and Feſtino nothing differ from the two Modes q rod 
* the firſt Figure, Celarent and Ferio, only that thi © 
Major is converted. But tho we may fay thar 4 Th 
Negative Modes of the firſt Figure are more dþ 7 
rect, it often happens nevertheleſs that theſe tw: 
Modes of the ſccandFigure' that are anfwerable ©. 

*<M, are both more natural and more eafie to be un. / 
* derſtood. For example, as to-what ue firſt propogd 

| tho the dire order of Negation requir'd, that w{ 
ſhould bave ſaid, no perſon that is to be believ'dj 
a Lyar, . which had made an Argument in Celaren{ſ; , 
yer it is more clear. to the Underſtanding, that nf 

Lyar 1s to be believ'd. = "4 


The Grounds of the Arguments in Cameltres ana , 
Barocco. | 


In theſe two Modes the. middle Term is affirm; 
* of the predicate of the Concluſion , and denied, of. 
- tie Subject, which ſhews that they are direQhj. 7 
- grounded upon this Principle. M7hatgver #s compel; V 
hended in the Extenſion of an Univerſal Idea , agretlf; 
with none of the Subjets of which that # denied. TW" 
Predicate of a Negative Propoſition being taken, accordinfſ® | 


= 
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nico. its full Extent, 4 has ho \provd in the ſecond 
% 7M 
\mll.. True Chriſtian is Es RAP the. ex- 
Aﬀert of Charitable, in regard every true Chriltiaz 
& Charitable. Charizable is denied of one that has 
o pity upan the Poor, and therefore a true Chri==: 
tan is denied to have no pity upon the Poor which. | 
z $'9duces this Argument. 
Every True Chriſtian js Charitable : 

' No perſon without pity toward the Poor s Charitable, 

| Therefore no perſon without Pity toward the Poor ji a- 
. _. true Chriſtian, 


- 


—> 


CHAP. VI. 


Whe. Rules, Modes and the Grounds of the 
| p = bird Figure. 


F'N the third Figure, thi middle Term is twice. 
the Subject, Whence i It follows : 


Y W-6-_ | I. - R u EL E. 


| That the Minor ought to be Affirmative. 
Which we have prov'd by the firſt Rule of the”. 
: f Figure ; becauſe that both in the one and the a= 
ter the predicate of the concluſion*i is predicate i in_ 
be Major. 


M 3Z 2. RULE. - 


There is no concluding but Particularly. 


-For the Minor being always Aﬀfirmative'y, | 
lefſer Term, which is the predicate is particulaſ 

- therefore cannot be Univerſal in the Concluſnd 1- 
where it is the Subject ; which would be ro ca P If 
clude a General from a Particular. 1 


Demonſtration. 'A 
That there can be but ſix modes in the third Figure. ) O. 
Of the ten concluding Modes, A. E. E. and (E 
O. O. are concluded by che firſt Rule of this ? C 1- 
gure, that the Minor cannot be Negative. bd 
A.A.A. E.A.E. are excluded by the ſecond Rul 
that the Concluſion cannot be general. 
So thar only fix Modes remain. 


ns 2 ES 1 Af ' 
2. Affirmative. 3 LI. -2- Neg. 2E.1. Oh. 
LA  *20.4.0 Z 


Ail theſe Mades are reduc'd ynder fix aryhg 
words, tho in another order. - | 
D A- The Diviſibility of Infinite matter cannot | 
comprehended. 
R A- The Diviſiblity of Infinite matter is moſt > 
tain. | 
P T I. Therefore there are ſome moſt certain ola 
which are Incomprehenfille. .; _ 
F E. No man can deſert himſelf, 
L A P. Every man is an Enemy to kimfelf.. \ ;- 
1 ON. Therefore ſome Enemies cannot be deſerted. © 0 | 


% W pe $408 4 = Rr T 2 
LE 4 9; p. I , F 
_ A - ” F —_— . yo 
fn of £5 - 4 : 
Py F 
= — —_—T ll... af. as Af. 
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) I. There are ſome wicked Men that abound in. wealth, 
I Al wicked Meu are miſerable; 1 
I S. Thewefore gn nſbrabit Max abound in®. 
la «Ta Hoy Cirmone of Gii ir @ X09. 
['I- - There are Servants of God that are Poox. 
od 1. Therefore there are ſome poor Men that are 
" "NIL. 1 
.0-. There ate ſome forts of m_ nat to' be blam. 
A R- All. Anger 48:4 Paſſions 
DO. Therefore ſome Paſſions ave: noe to. be Blow & 
F:E-. No -ebſurdittes are Elegant. ': 
kl There are abſurdities in Pigun wes. 
FC FN. Therefore there are go that are not Elegant 


= Tie Groundof the thi, Figure 


= rwo Terms in'the' Congluſion being Attri- | 
Fbutes in the Concluſion”, 'afid fix'd to the ſame- # 
erm in the Premiſes, which ſupply the place ' 

ff a middle Term, the Affirmative modes of this. 
F:; re may be; reguc'd' under this principle. 


The Ground of the Afjurntative Modes. | 


4  Woen two Terms may be affirmed of one and the ſame: * 
Jibig, the one Term may be affirmed of the other parti-- | 
= I. - 

For being united- with the ſame thing, becauſe- | 
th both agree with: it ; it: follow#rhac-they- are: . 
lometimes united together, \ and therefore. the; one | 
way aro of the -other  particuilatly..'- But. that. we- 


8. M. 4. may: | 


=? k ' 
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ht - ant. nets 
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maybe aſſured that two'terms are affirm'd-of q 

| and the fame thing, the middle "Term muſt = 

% ken univerſally. For ſhould it be taken twice pan 
cu/arly, they would be thought r0*be-rwo ſeye 
parts of one common "Term; which would nar 
the ſame 1hing. \ 5220 "Fe 


The Ground of the Negative Modes. F E: 


.FVhen of the turo Terins the one wiay be denitd the oth 
affirmed of the ſame. _— , the one ny be denied 
the other. particularh. ED ; 7 
For it is certain: ahey' are- not- alays cont in ; 
when they are not whited- in this thing. Therefmſþ 
the-one may ſomerimes be'denied of the other, thalllp, * 
is, that the one may be denied of the ajper ral raked F, 
particularly:'; but-for: the famereaſon; the ngiddþind 
Term, muſt; be Pe gfaken mba. that ia 
, , may be one. ang _,: ...& 


E ſame, HAR: 0. 


© H AP.-VIIE: 
0 Modes'sf the Jokers Figure: b 


*89 5 Lora d 2 tb KL fe 
BE fourth Fiſure\ is: char: wivain the mit 5 
dle Term is the predicate of the Major:anlf 
the Subject in the Minor ; but-r isfb; yegullary UN 
ir. is hardly /werth while to ſer:down the: Rbles, w 
'-notthat nothing may. be / wanting to qu monttrs 


-all:chie fimple odes of Arguments. 67a | 
__ w_ 6 ſ y 


"% 
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' i 1. RULE. 

Fi be the Major i is Aﬀfrmative, the Minor is always . 
* Wmver/al. 

For the middle. Term is taken particularly in the 

Major Affirmative. And therefore by the firſt Ge- 

| ip Rule, it muſt be taken Univerſally i in the Mi- 

,, becaule it is the Subject of i; 


© 2, RU L Ez 
in Lxnhen the Minor is: "affirmative, a Mo 'Concly on rs 
i ays Particular. 
F For the lefler Term ts the Prailicws is theMinor. 
Ind by conſequence it is taken-particularly when it 
MAG mative: whence it follows -by the ſecond 
q 4 eral Rule, that it ought to-be' alſo particular in 
Þ* concluſion, winch monte it POR as hang 
he Subjet.of it. 1 48 hy en fh ee Fs 


ER Furt 


Þ. I: the Negative Modes the. Major wy be General 
Wor. the: concluſion being Negative,..he.greater 
erm 3s. there-uaken generally. And therefore by 
& ſecond Genersl Rule,:jrumuſt be taken generally 
; Mthe Premiſes. Now:it \is-the: SubjeR-of:the Ma 
If, ag\ well as i0 tho Figure, and therefore:by con- 
Fence 88Well kere-as. inthe ſecond, Figure, being 
fitnerally taken, ir, muſt render Ws major Gene- 


tal, OR 3 L27% Ss 
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'Demmwniſtrations 
That there can be but froe Modes im the fourth ran] 
Of the ten concluding Modes, A. 1. I. and 
O. are excluded by the firſt Rule. 
A. A. A; and E. A:E, by = lecond. 
OD. A. O. by the third. Jay: 
So that only five remain; $ pw 


A. A. l. 2 F 
2. Aftrmative. Y _ _ 2.Neg.YE. Al 
I. A. I. E. I. 0 l. 
| Theſe five Figures.are'reduced under cheſs 'F 
artificial words. | Tbs 
B A R- All miracles of Nature are adi, ; 
B A- Hhat-is ordinary does not move us; © © bt 4 'F 
R I. Therefore fome things do not move 1s which, 
Mzracles of Nature. F 
C A- Al the evils of this Life are tranſitory. 
LEN- All tranſitory Evils are not to be fear'd.' 
'TES. Therefore no Evil of thus Life is an Evil th q 
| fear d. , 
D I- Some Fools ſpeak Truth. | 4x 
B A-__H#hoever ſpeaks 'Truth, is worthy to be adeirn F 
T I S. Therefore there are is to be am 
Ceaſe not  bowever.zo be Fools. - *f bx 
FES. No vertue is @ natural quality. - ys al * 
P A- Every natural quality has God for its\Aiithor, 4 
M O. Therefure ſome. Natural qualities that have 6 ol T 
for- their Author, are not-Vertues: | 
FRE No miſerable Perſon 7s content. bf 
NETy &]. 


x 4 \2} 
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'I ——_ are contented Perſons that are Poor.” 
1 Þ Therefore there are L499; = Ade os are map 
: $-- - Miſerable, - Fro | 
is: to be obſerved that theſe fre 43 are: 
ſera denoted by theſe words, Baralipton, Ce- 
» Debitas, Fapeſmo, Triſcſamorum.';, which pro- 
Wo d ed from this,; tbar- Aritocle not having made: 
. [ iy ſeparated "Figure of theſe: Mades; 'they are- 
wt look*d upon,; but 29 indire&t modes of the firlt 
# joure, wherein the "Qenclufion was Inverted, the- 


, 


e Subje&t being\the;Term predicated. For which: 
eſon, the! who follow'd that Opinion, have pur 
withebift: Propoſition ,. that wherein the: Subject 
Fiibe Godchiton' entets,' and/ for the. Alinor, that 
Tutercin.the-Predicate. enters. > +; 
And therefare -to_ this firſt: Fi Igure they aſfigned 


uf 1 
I e Modes, four dire, and: five indireQ; which 
; hey reduced. under theſe two Verſes. 


 Birbare 'Celarent, Diaris, Ferio, Baraliptong 
""Felaps on, Diſamys,. Datifi, b Bockrdo, Feriſon, 


+ $75 4 


[-_: But in regard t the concluſion being always ſup» 
poſed, as being. that which is to be prov'd, cannot + 
broperly be faid'to be ever inverted, we thought it 

are adyantageous to take always for the Major, 

e Propoſition where the Attribute of 'the Con- 
ik ifion & Mag hich oblig'd us: that we might put - 
the Major rſt: A invert x'S! order of the Syllables' ? 


of thoſe Artificial words :in this manner. 


q Barbari, Calentes, Dibatis, Feſpaſino, Friſe Jon.” 
| A. 
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A Recapirulaion of this ſeveral ſores 'of So 
Feath ms. 24 2504 > Mg _ 
From what has beki kid, we: e ina; tonclude | jon 
there are Nineteen forts of I; whkby 
be warfoplty divided, © * n an 
Generals FELT a \ 
x- lor 021 Jon 0 | ft 
Parnco!: a4. " F mt 


+ Ay; Ln 
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2. Into ſuch as conclude '@ ; 


NM 4 LI 2 


: | wh 
4 According 1 to feveral Figtines, iniſubdigid dit bt 
m by the' Modes;! which: has:already>been ſullMifed: 
_; done by the explication of : every: ow 
- "5. On the: contrary according 20-ithe! {Modes 
ſubdividing 'em by the Figures, which will proc 
Nineteen ſpecies of Syllogiſms, becauſe there W 
'three Modes, of which every one conclude in,0 F tt 
Figure only.; bx, of which every one concludes dy 
two I ; : and « one that coricludes 1 inal Ref thn} 


Fl Py = ha 4 
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CHAP. IX. 
Of complex Syllogiſms, and how yr 


be reduced into commou $ ot 
how judged by the fame ules, . 


E muſt confeſs, that if thers' be any chi 
| wherein Logic does good there 1s. multi 
more whereia it does miſchief : and "we muſt a6 y 
koow 
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Wowledg: 'Ar” the fame time; that there are -none 
> whom it-does'more Injury than thoſe who'vain- 
lf Griouſl afteCt to appear moſt excellent in the Art. 
For this Aﬀecation it ſelf being a mark of a Wir 
an, and' of | little Solidity, it happens uſually 
hit while they employ their whole time rather up- 
ke bark of Rules, thay in the Study-of- good 
tice, they are eabily induced ito- reje&t, as (evil 
k lrouments ſuch as are very good, - not: having dif- 
etion enough to accommodate them' tothe Rules 
it Soſetves, which only ſerve to deceive them, be- 
Fog/burt imperfeCtly underſtood. - © 
ty bo avoid this Vanity: which fayours ſo 'much of 
Mfedantry fo unbecoming- A -geriefous Spirit, we 
ought tro examine the lolidicy of -ary Argument ra- * 
Lu er by the Light of Reaſon, than by-Fortns.' And * 
of the ways to fucceed is, when we meet with 
by difficulty; to forth ther Syllogiſms of the ſame 
ture upon different: Matters, -and when ir clearly 
rs to 'Us that they conclude right, to' confider 
u true Sente. >" For then, if we find any-thi 
kat does not ſeern coriformable to Rules, weotight 
4 ther 'to believe *is the Defect of our 'Underſtand- 
Þ, and not chat'they are contrary to'Rule. 
FBur thoſe are the Arguments of which-it is moſt 
ult to make a trueJudgiment;/and- in which! it 
| [* C wt eafie to be deceived; whiclvas'we have alrea- 
} þ fiid, are, calfd' Corplex's,/ not {imply becauſe 
boy conkilt. of cotnplexed propoſitions; bit becauſe 
bw Ternis-of be Concluſton being'complex'd, 
p Fere not taken entirely-in any of the premiles ro 
4 FT be 


L, 
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be j Join'd 7 zith-the. middle M7] bur only. with 
part.of ane of the Terms. _—_ ahi Kath : 7 
| The Sun 41.4 thing Infanſible, 4X 
The Perſgans adore the Sun. Tn 
Therefore the Perſians adared a thing TONY - 
Where we-find, that.the concluliop having far? 
Predicate, iadwed # thing ſenſiblest there, is but q 
part in the; Majar, has. 4 thiog Joſenſible, a 7 
4rd im the Minor... -- F 7 
As totheſe Syllogilins therefore we ſhall do. hs 
Things. 4 
Firſt, we ſhall ſhew how, they may. be redue 
to Incampley'd.Syllogilns, of which. we. barn 
ken hitherto, that; we May: be ablet9 gxamin 4 
by the. lame Rulcy,, + 11445 0; 3552008 
An the ſecond. lace. we Hall demonkrate, th =: 
there may be genezal Ryles given for he quick K nl l: 
amination of the Truth, 'or Falſhood. of theſe Sy 
logilins, without the help af Redy&ion. .... - . ; 4 
Jindeed it is ; ſtrange tings: that although bh 
Logic be fo.bighly: valued aþpve its; deſerts, oy 
to. maintain.that Kt: is; abſolutely. verellaryolor- th 
Acquilition;of the Sciences, it is yer-lo lyperbcy ally... 
handled; that there has-been nothing: ſaid; -of. thy 'Þ 
Things which are moſt uſeful jn-ir.. . For they gels 
rajly coprent, hepaſelyes with giving Rules for f 
ple. Syllogiſms, ;whigh- gre: 10.clear, : that, 91d 
ever. thoughs.fp prepoſechem ſeriouſly, an any; I P's 
courſe; for whoever,:mioded ſuch a, Syllogilny® 
this ? Every: 'Magn, 3s. an Animal, Perer is a Mal 
therefore Peter. is an Animal, 


_— ——_— 
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" 4 a he dhoy never.troubſe themiſelves"ro apply tie 
les p of Syllogiſmg* to. 1A ts,* whoſe /Propd+ 

s are Complex'd, tho? ir be oft-times' very dif- 

Jelr, and that there are' many Arguments of this 

F - : ©, which appear t6 be fglſe ; buryet are ve- 
SS rus. - Beſides that rheſe forts." of: Argament; are 
"ic bmore.in/uſe than thaſe that- are'entirely: fim- 
"le : Toa Js morecaſie ICE by Empl 


oa % T. EXAMPL ZE. | 
—Þ For Pxample, we have affirn'd [that all Propo- 
ſons compoſed of Verbs Active, are in" fome 
ſrifier complex'd, and of theſe Propalitions oft» 
s Argumetits are fram'd, whoſe formand force 
Ila Feone ing; i is a bard. matter to underſtand ; 
win this. 
P | The Divine Law commands us #0 "RIO Kings. 
"William-ehe Third & King. F) 
kw is Y! nire the Divme Law: anenes us + to honour 
19 William ho Third, . 
| Some Perſons: wanting fiukattons, have accuſed 
4h of Sylogiſins of being defeQtive. 'Be- 
>. fay they, they are compoled of pure. Aﬀir- 
I ee in the ſecond Figure, which is an-effential 
WI 'Buc theſe Perſons plainly make-ir: appear, 
| Ha 7 confulted ' more the Letter and outward 
d of Rules, than the Light of Reafon by which - 
F: ſe Rules were found our ; for this Argument is-.. 
true and concluding, that if -it were contrary he q 
ne / 
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the Rule, it: a an Argument that- the id 5 
iſelt was falſe, . and not the Syllogilm.- ©. ul % 
1-ſay: then! that this Sjllogiſm is true ; for 1 in tp” 
propalition , the Law of God commands us to ban oF 
Kings , ,_ woſd Kings. 13 taken generally for A 
 Kingsin:particular,- and by conſequence 77illiar a 
Third is is of the Nugiber..of thoſe Rings, whom * 
Law:of God comniands us to! Honour..: | :4 i J 
In the Second place I ſay, that the word Klt 
which is the middle Term, is not the Predicatei PR 
this Propoſition,. The Liaw of God commands us toh 
' mnour Kings, though it be join'd to the predicate Can}! 'n 
mands, for that: which: is truly-- the- Predicatey | 
affirmed and agrees with-the Law of. God, - 2. Tub han 
predicate is- reſtran'd to the (abjeRt.. . Now 44 
word King is not reſtrain'd -1n this propofiion, re 
Divine Law commands. us to honour Kings, | ca wa 
is taken generally. = 
If therefore any-one demand- where. the my! 
lies, That that word is.the ſubje&t of jones pre 
poſition: envelopped-:inthe former..;Kor whenl P 
ſay, The Law of God commanids .It' to. Homgidi: "Kings, | . 
attribute Command to the Law,- and Hot? aw 
as if 1-ſhould have ſaid;: The ny Ged- Comn &.F 
nar Kings ſhould. be honaw'd: 3 v5) 6 a bh bb 
Movzeover ur-this Gandibo ay. \Lam of-Gi , | ke 
+ 


oper w.to-honoun Hillier the FT hixd. P34 
the'Tbird: is not the Predicate,: bd oa a 
{ thepredicate $;hut; on! the contrary , this: ſubjeQif bo 
|. the latent propofition, as if 1 :had- ſaid, the - 

of God commands zhat William the” F-hird ſhout! apt 
honour d. 


i ns - — - oy wee ws. 
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nd 5c then the propoſitions being unfolded in this' 
s / Divine Law communds that King? ſoould be ho- 


William FR Third is Rig j1t 
n_ the Divine Law >. IP aber William 
þ Third be honoured. 
Tr is clear, that the whole Argument conliſts in 
; propoſitions. - 
Exing s ought 'to be honoured.” 
William" che Thirdis-a King: " | 
1 dberefore William the Third a to be honoured, 
ZAnd-that this propoſition, the Divine Law com- 
R 1 ands, which appear'd to be the principle, is only a 
_htopoſition- incident to the Argument, which is 
pe: FIT of which the TW of God 
pt 
+ Ptoains allo clexr; that this Syllogifis belong to 
te firſt Figure'in Dots: che ſingular Terms, /:- 
ſn che Fhird, paſſing for Univerſal, asbeing taken 
| theirentire Extent, 


it rh LP ts) :, FA Wt ow! Io 
1% E 2. Exniple. | 4% q-40 


\ | For the fame Reaſor-this - NOS which Sons 
Yiobe of the ſecond Figure, and cqnformable tothe 
tes of that Figure is'invalid. . 
1+ ought to believe the Scriptare. 
| | * Tradition 5s no Scripture. SI Sed Licks 
$% Therefore ave ought not t0 believe Og SIO 
(| | þ Ke iv ought to.\have' been. reduced'"to. ther ws FE 
pure, as thus, 
: "» 
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The $ cripture ought 20 be holed... 

Tradition 3s not the Serzpture. 

Therefore Tradition 35 tigt #0:be believed. 
Now there is nothing concluded from a Neg 


Minor 1 in the firft Figure, 
2- EXAMPLE. 


There are other Arguments which ſeem t oy i 
purely Afhrmative in the ſecond Figure, whichs vth 
vertheleſs are moſt concluding ; 3 as.thus, .. - - pw 

Every good Shepherd i 14 ready to lar doton. his: Lift * 
his Sheep. 4s wr "ik 

But there are now adays few Shepherds whed are? T 
to lay down their Lives for their Sheep. %: 

Therefore there are now adays fer good Rs, {LN 

Now' that which makes his Argument gol 
this, That there is no Conclufion affirmatively, 4 
in appearance; for the Minor is,an Excluſwve®! 
poſition which contains in its Sence this Negaiil 
Several Shepherds now adayi are mot ready to lay 6 
their Lives for their Sheep. And the Conclulion I. 5 
duces it ſelf to this Negative, Several Shepharns | mol - 
_ are not IO $ Fr bh Ib 


mag” 
Tz 
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Here is an Argument, which beiog of - the & b 
Figure, ſeems to have « Minor Negurive andy : 
its very true. bv M 4 

Al they, from.wrhom whit clay: deligbe ir cena 2 
taken away ty forge,” are ſafe: from: the nin: bet 


on. 
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We Gow r29f, who love. God pranggy thoſe things in 
po delight cannot be taken away. 
berefore all they who love. God alone, are is _ 
laults of their Enemnes. 
arwhich makes this Argument good i is, that 


1 x Minor is not Negative but in appearance, being 


lly Affirmative. 


F 1 For the Subject of the Major, which oughr to 


Predicate af the. Minor, is not, They from 


| oY can be. taken what they delight in ; but quite 


* ns they from whom thoſe Things cannot be 
Now this is that which is Afr vg of thoſe 
| t love none bur God alone, according to the 


ace of che Minor. 


o, uw all they who love none but God alas, are of the 
of thoſe from whom that which they delight in 


wt be taken away. Which 1 is mil 3n NR 
EF ropobrion. 


5, EXAMPLE. 


F ad this happens alſo when the Major is a Pro- 


: iy moe 2 yngn ORR 
+ The Friends of Gad are only happy. 


Tot ns 


low there are ſome. Men who are nat the Friends of 


be 1 ehere are ſome Rich Ment thas are not happy. 
For the Particle only is the reaſon that the firfk 


þ- ofirion af. rhis. Syllogilm is equivalent ra-theſe 
The Friends 'of God are happy, but other PIOny 
hare not the Friends of God, . erewot bapye. 


& ds hs 
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Now in remit the force of "the Argu 

pends upon the ſecond ' Propoſition, the 1 \ 
which ſeem'd to 'be Negative becomes Affirmat 
becauſe the Subject of the Major, which olph 
be ' the predicate in the Minor, is not 2he, Fra 
of God, "but they who are not the Friends of "Gill 
fo that the Syllogiſm ought to be redyeed inea er: 
Term. 
"All theſe who are not the Friends of God us '$ 
| "Bit there are ſome OP Men mho. are not in . 
mumber of thoſe who are the Friends of God. 6 FI 

Therefore there are ſome Rich Men who are not bil, 

Now becauſe it is not neceflary to expreſs the 
nor in this manner, but rhar the form of 'a"Ne 
tive Propoſition may be allow'd it, therefore" ;4 
the ſame' thing to ſay Negatively, as affir atl 7 
ly,thata Mans of the number of thoſe who arent; 
the Friends of God. 


.< Exarple. 


There are many ochd7 Spllogiſns of the Fr 
Nature, whoſe Propofitions ippear Negative, 
yer'they are true, becauſe there'is one which'i is 

| Negative but in appearance, and which .is real 


affirmative, as We hal make appear by this | " J 
ple. | 4 


"That which Bay not Pais canvenos Peri ifo t the @ 
latim' of Parts.” 
_ he Soul'bay no Pieces 


—_ 5-4 
| : 


—_— 7 
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= che Soul cannot periſh by the diſſolution f 


[here are ſome who bring theſe ſorts of Syllo- 
js ro ſhew thar that ſame Logical Axiom { no- 
11s to be concluded from pure Nagatives is | 
-15not true. "But they "did not conſider that 
* Sence, the. Minor of this Syllogiſm and 

ers of the fare nature is Affirmative, becauſe 
"I e e middle Term which is the: Subject of the Ma- 
We is ics predicate. Now the Sub) M5 of the Ma- 
ris not, FYhatever has Parts, but oak has no 
i | And ſo the Sence of the Minor is, Our Soul « 
py y FB 7 which has no parts,” Which is an Affirmative 
Fipoſition of a Negative Predicare. 
The fame Perſons prove that theſe Spllogihe's are 
wading by theſe Examples. .. 
Lon cs n20t rational. 
wh 7 Iherefore John 5 not 4 Man. 
b. Animal ſees, - 
Priori join does. nor/ee. 3201-08 DOYA4 OM 
l Tg they ought to conſider that thole OE are - 
oy Enthymenes ; and no Enthymene concludes, but 
| p Iertue of a Propoſition ſubmtelleed, ' and con- 
knrly ought to be reſerved inthe Mind, though 
expreſſed. Now in both theſe Examples, the 
polition ſubintelledted is. neceſſarily: Affirmative, 
hus, Every Man *s reaſmable;; Jobh« ie not. rea- 
F bl Therefore John 35-no Mn23: Upndievery | Mn. 

@ 4nimal, no Animal ſezs, therefore' no Man'{#es.\'So 

Fit cannot be faid theſe Syllogiſms are purely 

1 ave ; : And by Conſequence Enthymenes/ which, 


never- - 


—_ .»H 
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never conclude bur becauſe they incloſe we 
Syllogiſms in the Mind of the Aryan 

not be brought as an Example to ſhew that ſozie 
logiſms purely hs truly conclude. kt 


—_—_—— —— —_ —_—_— =” 


—* 
CHAP. X. + 
£ General Principle by the help of wh W 
' without any other Redudtion to Figures| " * 
Modes the Truth or Falſhood & all 4 Fi 
_ giſms may be known. 4 in 


"E have ſeen how-to judge of Cong wpk 

Syllogiſms, whether. .conclufive or "Wiſh 
Give; by reducing them to. the forms of comiiſ®x 
Syllogiſms, and examining them by the comm; 
Rules. Bur as it is not likely that our Underſtay : PY 
ſhould ſtand in need of that Reduction, -to-j8t 1 
the force of Syllogilms, ſo we berhioughr'6ur nll 
that there muſt. be-ſome more General:Rules, Wit 
which the Common: Rules depend, by which Wht 


eaſie ju nec. may. be given of the Truth w 


ſhood of all manner of Syllogiſns. And: this 0 
which came int@our Thoughts.  - 4 
When a;Propoktion,: the: Truth of: which i 
FS clear, id. offered t6. be: proved, there ſcent 

(this t0--be' done,) to fand+ out a Propoſition hy 
- known which confirms: that, which for that re 
| Og be.called. the Containing IT - 


"OI 


—_ -” q 
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EPs the. firſt cannot contain the Scevnd 

key in fo many words; for ſo it would not 

aki thing and conſequently prove uſcleſs 

he delucidation of the Firſt, it is neceſſary that 

re ſhoyld be another propoſition ro ſhow that 

þ tang Propoſition contains in effect that o- 

which is ro be proved, and'this Laſt i may bean 

| F licative Propoſition. : 
bln Affirmarive Syllogiſms it is not much mate- 

u many times which is called the Containing Pro- 

ſion, becauſe that both. in ſome manner contain 

boding Propoſition,” and for that they 

ay ſerve to ſhew. that this is contain'd in the 


As «for Example; if T queſtion whether a vicious 


in be happy, ard argue thus. 

* "Every Slave to his 3 is unhappy, 

MM | © Every vicious Man 1s 4.Nave to his Paſſions, 

. f | 

UP” "The refore every vicious Man 3s nhapt 

x "XN ow 'take either of - the Propolitions and you 
Wy fay that the one. contains the Concluſion, and 
k ater ſhews ir. For the Major contains it, in 
© rd 'that a ſlave to his Paſſions conprehends' ViCi- 
+ that is, that vicious is encloſed in its Extent, 
a { is F one of irs Subjects, as the. Minor makes ma- 


3 TK 
$ 


> verthelels, when th Major 3 is moſt commion- 
Miniverfl, ir is uſually look'd upon as the Con- 
ine Propoſition, and the Minor as the Applicarive. 

x þ 7 for Negative Syllogiſms, whereas there is in 
| Where a but one Negative Propoſition, and that the 
s Nagative 


2.64. Log : Or, 
Negative i is properly encloſed in the Negujng 
it ſeems that the negative Propoſition ought. aly 
co be taken for the Conrainer, and the Aﬀirmi 
for the Applicative; whether the Negative bal 
Major, as in Celarent, ferio, Ceſare, feſtino , or 
ther itbe the Minor. as in' Cameſtres.and Ks 
if I were to prove. by this Argument, that: no, 
tous Man is happy. | 
. Every happy Man 45 content, +> 
No covetous Man ts content, 
Therefore n0 covetous Man is happy. —_— 
It is more natural to ſay that the Minor, -whi 
is Negative, contains the Concluſion which, i is, 
Negarive, and that the Major demonſtrates it. 1 
the Minor, No covetous Man 4s contented, rotally! 
perating content from covetous, ſeparates al 
py ; lince according to the Major, happy is tots 
excluded in the extent of Content, , | 
It. is no difficult thing to, thei, that all the 
which we have given feryconly toſhew that this © 
cluſion is contain'd in ' ane of the firſt” Fon. oN 
and that theother makes the thing dear... And th 
Arguments are not defeQive but when they, f: t; il 
obſerve that Rule, and always true when they! 
obſerve it. ' For all theſe Rules are r eflced ro tc 
- Pincipat ones, which arethe foundation of 't < fil 
the one, That no Term can be my general in the ys 
' clufion than in the Premiſes. © Tow this. vitibly, : 
pends upon this general Pletp that the Preſs n 
ought to -contain the Conclulion. Which £ 
Never be, if the ſame Term being in the Pret 


fc 
ch bh 
\y 
= 
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p the Concluſion, there ſhould be [ef extent.in 
emiſes than in the Concluſion. For the leſs 

; ra never contains the more general, "ſome men, 

mk All-men. © © 

he other General Rule is, That the Middle firm 

ro be taken at leaſt once Univerſally, which de- 
ls upon this Principle, .That the. Concluſion ought 

þ contain'd in the Premiſe;. For ſuppoſe we were 
p uh That ſome one friend of God 8 poor ; 1 fay, 
hall neyer evidently find, that this Propoſition 
ains the Concluſion, but by another Propoſition, 
re the middle Term which is Holy, may, be. ta- 
univerſally. For it is viſible, that to the end this 
ſein, Some Saint i poor, may contain the Con- 
Jome Friend of God 7s poor, it 1s requilite, and 
thees that. the Term ſome Holy Perſon, contains 
oj erm ſome friend of God. For as to the other 
Im both Propoſitions have it in common. But 
i the particular Term has no determined Exten- . 
'; nor does it certainly contain any thing beſides 
It it encloſes within its comprehenſion an 


Ind by conſequence, to the end the Term, ſome 

| Perſon, may contain the Term, fome Friend of 
It is requiſite that Friend of God be contained 

pin the comprehenſion of the Idea of Hoh. © + 
Now whatever is contained in the comprehen(; - 
Fan Idea, may be univerſally aitirmed of it. 
arever is contained in' the comprehenſion of * 

Idea of a Triangle may be affirmed of all Tri- 

| e s, Whatever i is contained in the Idea of A 

=—_— N | ny 
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may be affirm'd of al Men. And by or 
to the end that friend, of God may be enclog ; 
the Idea of Hob, it is requilite that - every hy, 
fon. be a friend 'of God. Whence it follows th al 

| Concluſton, feme friend of God # poor, Ca ak nf 0 
contain'd in this'Propofition, ſomie holy Mun. Fs } 
when the middte Term Holy is taken particulat 
but by vertue of a Propolition where it may | be 
ken univerſally, ſunce it ought to ſhew that /i 
#f Grd is contained in the comprehenſion of rhe! 
of Holy. Which :1t cannot ſhew but by attirn 
friend of Ged, of Holy, taken univerſally -rhus, # 
hoty perſen 1s a friend of God. And by conſequeneeny 
of the Premifes weuld contain the, Concluſion, 
the middle Term being taken particularly in 1 


of the Propoitions , were not taken univerſally 
the orher. 6 3 


_ 


CHAP. XI. 


The Application of this General Principlel 
ſeveral Syllogiſms which ſeem to be' 


Tricate. K Y þ , 


Nowing then' by what we have already Ps 

in the Second Part, the meaning of cor o £0 
Mock 8 and exrent of Terms, by which it may 
judg*d whether one propoſition does or _ does! 
contain another, we may judg of the truth of l 


validity of all S; j Uogiinswichour conſidering W i [ 
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| be ſimple or | compott, complex or incom- 
> and without, any regard to Figures or 
s , by this General Principle. Some one 

ie Propoſitions ought to contain the Con- 


Im and the other to lira that whih is 
ined. . 


I. Sylleg wes... 
: queDic whether this Syllogiſm be true. 


is the duty of 4 Chriſtian, not to praiſe thoſe that 
wt wicked- Attions, 


; 7 at they who fight Duels commie a wicked Aftion, 


erefore it 3s the duty of a Chriſtian not to com* 
"a that fight Duels. 


pod loſe rime- in examining to what Mode 


igure this Syllogiſm ought to. be reduced. And 


| re < it 13 ſufficient to confider whether the Cons 


ton. be contained in. either of the two firſt Pro- 

ſkions ; and' whether the other- makes it our. 
v1 6nd that the Major propaſition has not any 
be different from the conclulibn, but only there 

in the one, they who'commit wicked Ations, and in 
other, they who fight Dnels. 


J þ Now that Propoſitions wherein there is commit- 


le wicked Aftions, will contain that wherein there 
Wi nog Duels ; provided that Committins wicked 
01s, contains Gghring Duels, 

fow *tis viſible by the Sence, that the Term, 
Tao Commit wicked Aftions, 1s taken Univerſal- 
; and that it extends to all that commis wicked 
& of what fort ſoever. So that the Minor, They © 
Wh Doves commit 4a wicked Aion, mani. citing 


N 2, " That = 
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Mr fighting Drels 1s coritain'd under the Terk 
Commatting wicked Attions, it evidences alſo. ty qr 
hrſt Propoſition contains the Concluſion. NY 


% EXAMPLE. 


*T queſtion the Truth of this $yllogiſm. : 5 
The Goſpel promiſes Salvation to Chriſtians, 
There- are wicked Perſons who are Chriſtians, ' We 
.Therefere the Goſpel promiſes Salvation to i j * 
' Perſons. — 
To judg of this I am-only to BA that | 
| Major cannot contain the Concluſion, «if the war 
Chriſtians be not generally raken for all Chriſty 
and not for ſome Chriſtians only. For. if the 
promiſes Salvation only to.ſume Chriſtians, 'it « 
Not follow thar it promiſes Salvation to the Widd : 
| who profeſs Chriſtianity ; becauſe ſuch Chriſtin} 
may not be. of the number of thoſe Chriſtians 
whom the Goſpel promiſes Salvation. _Thereta 
this Argument concludes well ; but the Maj þ 
falſe, if the word Chriſtians be aken for all C 
an?. And it concludes ill, if it be taken only | 
ſeme Chriſtians ; ; for then the firſt Propoſition A 
not contain the Concluſion. "1 
But to know whether it ought to be taken Ups 
verſally, that muſt be examined by another. 
which we have given in the ſecond. .part, 4s # 
- cl five Afts whatever ts affirmed of 'em is taken Of 
veiſally, when it 4s expreſſed indefinitely: Bur nol 
Tho this Term, they that commit wicked ary 4 as 
the firſt exampic, and av "eee ja the _ "of 
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| of the Predicates, yet they ſupply the' place 
ubjects, of which the other parts of 'the fame 
ates are affirmed ; for they are the parts of 
ich ithe affirmation is. ' made, that they are not to * 
| that-ebey are- promiſed Salvation. And by- 7 
ſequence not being reſtrain'd, they are to be ta- © 
ren And fo both Syllogiſns aretrue in 
tm.But the Major of the ſecond example is falſe, + 
only they are underſtood by the word Chriſtians 
)-live- conformably- to_the Goſpel”; . becauſe:no ** 
Led perſons live conformably:to the Goſpel. 


WO EXAMPLE 


By.rhe ſame principle it is calie to ſee that this 
llogiſm is invalid. 

; "Ihe Law of God communds us to obey Secular Ma- 

; 5 rates; 
Therefore” the Law of God dces not command 1s to 0= 

) Biſhops. 

& For here neither of the Premiſes contains the 
Poncluſion. For it does not follow that when the. 
law of God commands one thing , it does not 
mmand another. And thus the Minor ſhews thar 
ſhops. are. not comprehended under the Term 

'I'0 cular Magiſtrates, and that the command to ho-. 

y no. r Magiſtrates does not comprehend Bjſhops. Nor + 
Jes the Major fay that God has made no other + 
ommand than that, as it ought to have done, thar 

F he Minor it might have been apparent, that it ©; 
x mprehended the Concluſion. For which reaſon 4 
lhe following Spllogiſnn is:true. | s. 
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Chriſtianity does not eblige Servants to obey 
Maſters but in things which are agreeable to the 
- Ged; but procuring of Harlots is contrary 40 the-L 
God. 
Ti#d:fore Chriſtianity does not ; oblige Servants 10] 
theve Maſters in procuring of. Harlots. 
For the Major.contains the Concluſion, ſins q os: 
e Minor, procuring of Harlots is included inn 
iaber of thoſe things which are contrary to WIT; 
Law of God, and that the Major being excluliiy 
is the ſame as if it had been faid, The Law of 6 Z 
does not oblige Servaltts in things which are contrary! A 
the Lai of God. 


5. EXAMPLE. þ- 
This Sophiſm alſo may be derefted by the. help 


this General Principle. 
He that ſays you are an Animal ſays true. 
He that ſays you are a Gooſe, ſays you are an Anin 
Therefore he that ſays you are a Gooſe, ſays true. 
For ir is ſufficient to fay, that neither of | 
two firſt Propoſitions contains the Concluſion. uP't 


if the Major contain'd it , not being diffenil =T 
from the Concluſion, bur only in the word # 
mal in the Major, and Gooſe in the Conclufia 

of necetficy, Animal ſhou!d have en. 
Gooſe : But Animal is not taken particularly 
the major, becauſe it is the Predicate of 'the Int 
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affirmative Propoſuion, you are an Animal ; and © 
plequentty it cannot contain Gooſe but in its Com- 
nſion. For proof of which, Animal ſh511d be 
tn univerſally inthe Miqor by affirming Gooſe 
ery Animal, which is neither done nor can be 
e Neeing that Animal is taken particularly in - 
N finor, being as well there as in the Major, the _ 
d icate, .of the Incident Propolition you are an 
| Wir al. 
G the ſame manner may be difcover'd that an- 
— kragegm quoted by Sr, ahi * 
Du are not what I am. "4 
p. Fam a Mah. 
bh Therefore you. are no Man. 
T' This Argument is Invalid by the Rules of Fi- 
pures, as Being of the firſt ; and for that the firſt 
JP ye which is here the Minor is a Negative. 
Jut it is ſufficient to ſay that the Concluſion is not 
q. contained in the farſt Propoſt:ion, nor does the ſ:cond 
$2 4 Mar | make it out to be fo. For the Conclu- 
Jhoa being Negative, the Term mat is here taken 
Ir niverſally, and fo cannot be contained-in the Term 
pat T 2-1] becauſe he that fo argues is not all Mer, 
War ſerme one Man. Which appears from hence for: 
[i har in the Applicative propelition, he only ſays T. 
[ a 2 Man; where the Term of Man is reſtrain'd 
F one particular Signification, becauſe it is the Pre- 
ate of an Affirmative propoſition. Now the Ge-- 
« il is never contained in the particular. . : 
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CHAP. XII. 
Of Conjuntt ve 'S ylogiſms. 


Yllogilms Conjundtive are not all hot 
giſms, -whoſe .propolitions are ConjunAiy 
Compos'd, but-rhoſe whoſe Major is {&comj 
thar it inclides the whole Concluſion. They! 
be reduced to three forts Conditional, Din 
Copulative. _ 


Of Sho ifm Condi rials, 


Syllogiſmns Conditional are thoſe, Gere f the k. 
Jor is &*-Condirional Propoſition that: contaings 
whole Concluſion. 0 3 

If there be a God, he 1 to be belowd. 

But there 3s a God. 

Therefore he is to be Below'd. : 

The Major conſiſts of two patts,the firſt is F 
the Antecedent, 1f there be a' God; the vo 
called the Gunclobion't 5 he ought to be Belov'd. 

. This Syllagiſm may be--of 'two--ſarts, beg 
that: from the. lame. Major” may 'be form * 
: Concluſions: 4 | L 

The firſt bs whe having affirm'd the conſeq 
of the Major, the Antecedent is affirm'd in the 

-nar;, according to this Rule, the 4ntecedent 
granted, the Conſequent is granted. ,* © ® 

If Matter cannot move of it ſelf, it muſt bave its fi 
motion from Go, E 


£ 
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?. atter cannot move of it ſelf. of » 
Thor it muſt have its farft Motion from God. | 
Th Th "14; a is, when the.Confequent is taken a 7 
/ to' take away the Antecedent according to the - 
take away the conſequent, and the Anteces. 
1) I; is taken away. 
Fd one of the Ele periſh, God is "I 'd. 
Wood 15 not deceiv'd. 
7t any one of the Elef periſh: "— 
Ethe Argument of St. Auſtin ; T4 any 
er4/Þ, God is deceiv'd; ' but: none periſh, be- -: 
EE: 3s or eceiv d, . _ 
heſe. conditional Argumilts a are falſe two th 3 
c {ways Firſt when the Major includes a pro- 
ftion quite from the purpoſe, 'and” whoſe conſe-itl 
ence is contrary to..all Rules ;- as when. I. con- I 
de a. general from a particular, as. in ſaying, if ® 
? deceive our ſelyes 1 In any thing, we deceive-our . 5 
ria things | 
falſhood of theſe Syllogiſins i in the Ma- 
Tos: s-rather to:the Matter than the Form. $o 
are neyer look'd, upon as vicious in Form, 3 
x there is a falſe concluſion drawn from 3 
Ef e or falſe, conſonant or contrary to Rea 
kv which is done two WAYS. = 
Firſt when the Anteccdent is inferr'd from the' - 3 
20 in this manner. 
F* the Chineſes are Mahumetans they are Mhfidels. 
& But they are Infidels. 
Þ.. Therefore they are Mahumetans. 4 
be lecond fort of Ne conditional Arguments, ' 
"= = - 
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- is wh from the denial of the Antecedent, _ 
© nial of the-Conſequent is-inferred ; as iuthe exj 
le. 1 
If the. Chineſes x are Mahumetans, they are Iſlet 
© But they are not: Mahumetans, | 3 
Therefore-they are not Infidels, © Fy 7 
} Nevertheleſs there are ſome of theſe condity h 
 * Arguments Which ſeem to have this laſt de 
| which are nevertheleſs very true,becaufe there 
excluſion ſubintelleQed in the /major, tho nat; 
* preſſed, as for example. Cicers having made a lg 
| againſt rhoſe that bought voices, and Murena be 
- :aceuſed for breach of that Law, Cicero ſpeaks. | 
- him, and thus argues in his own Juſtification, be 
© reproach'd by Caro for pleading zgainſt hisown 
_ Indeed if Taefended the Bribery given, and defended 
" Faft as well done, I ſhould do wickedly, tho anather! 
ade the- Law ; but-when I defend nothing \con 1 
erainſt the Law: Why fhould-the making of a Las 
er my defence. 
E -. This Argument is like that of a great Blaſ 
-  'mer, who to excuſe himſelf thus argued: if 1 
» _-nicd there was 'a God I ſhould be a very wicked Perf 
F--. -but tho T Blaſpheme, I do net deny there is a God, " 
5g fore, I am ns wicked. Perſon, T his Argumentis Invalk 4 
becaule there are other Sins . belides Atheiſm t = | | 
rencer a man Wicked. But that: which- makes 
cero's Argument good (tho propoſed .by Remi! 
an Argument of a falſe Syllogitim) is this, rk 
clofes an excluſive particle 4n-the-Sence, :and:w 


might be moye ny exported under # 
Terms. 


: EY 
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aould be onh' then that they could reproach me for - 

i af againſt my own Law, Xrgne T- confeſs hae. 

we had purchas'd. ooices , and yet forigl that IT : 
* tafie the Aﬀt. 

Taſer? that «he. mas - not cle of + 


g, 
kd cenfore Ido nothing againſt my can Law: © 7 


ame thing may be ſaid of that: ArgumenoEs 
Eerie to Jupiter in Virgil. y 


$1 fe face tua, Ktque 1nvito numnie Troes-- 
aliam petiere;  Iuant peccata, neque 3las-- 
FF :r auxilios Sim tot Reſponſa ſequuts. 
ue ſuperi maneſque dabant, cur. nunc td. gui/Fuan 
BeQere fjuſſ# poteſt, aut cur.nova condere fata ?. 
{hi hich Argument may be expreſs'din theſe Terms: 


7FI If Eee Trojans adventur” d. 2Ato. Taly. againſt the = 
Si Gods, they deſerved punilhan oY 
ht did .yot adventure againſt, the goed qoull of" 
before they to. not deſerve prumſament. : 
re Tag is ſomething tobe ſupplied, other-- 
it -would be _ ro © that candules no-- 7 


8 k. 


_—_ 


ing ? 


. F If ; 8 had FAVOUR 7; into oF Aprſtleſhip kgs. 
called. he : ought | to bavg .been rejeted of. Gat 4 
1+ yp; cot into zt uncalled , 
|. Therefore he ought not to be rejeted of God. * $ 
ad which makes the Argument of | Vein 10-2] 


Firue is this, . ti the Lt 15.19 be .conkdered as - 
excluire- 


v4 "a5 
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"Ta Or, "2PM q 
<pakting? i the Sence 3 3"88 ii it had _ rhi 8 
*preſi'd. FR 
. Then-onl). had the Trojans to have Ft: puniſh 
have been thought unworthy of the gods, if they 
" ventured nto Iraly againſt their wills. "3 
But they did not adventure againſt rheix its | 
5 " Therefore, &c.. 
3 +Or it, may; be ſaid, which:i is the ſame. chin 
= "tho'e affirmative words /ine. pace tua, &cc. ind 
 this*Negative in Sence. | | 
If the Frojans did no adventure into Italy bu 
er der of the Gods, it 1s not juſt that the Gods Fed 
n tm: 2» 
= But they did not adventure? em, hay by- order fl Ai 
PE” Wherefore &C. 


Of Sllogiſms Diyunilive 


DicjunQive Syllogiſins are thoſe, whoſe Ty 
poſition 1s digunAtive ; that is, whoſe parts are 
nited by the word Or, like that of Cicero. 
| T hey who h;Ned Cefar are Parricides, or defenders 
the puiblick Liberty, 

* But they are not Parricides, z 

. Therefore they ave defenders of the publick Lak 
Of theſe Syllogiſms there are-two Sorts: the ill] 
when one: part. is taken;away to preſerve:the other 
| in the foregoing Syllogiſin or” this that fob 
ows, * | 

All wicked people ought to to be puniſhed ether in eh 

- World or the other, © 3 


_ 4 
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| "Bur Thorp are Tond iced Tops thas are not = 

7 Jt world, . | ,o6 
"Therefore they ſhall be in the FED, _” | 
Sometimes there are three Lag inSpllgi | 


"thi s.Sort ; and then two members are to 


way 'to preſerve one. As in that. ANmngRe of 

23 in his Book of Lying. MT 5 
FEither we muſt believe good men, or we | muſt FR ages 
oe who we believe oug ht ſometimes to lie, Or we maſts 
it believe that good men do. ſometimes he. 


| The firſt is pernicious, tbe ſe ſecond faokfa : zt remains 


# that good men never lie. 42.) 
wn ſecond Sort,though leſs natural; wh we. 
jdmit one'of the parts to take away the other. ..... 
Ss. Bernard teſtifying that God, had confirmed by his 
Marat the preaching of his Croſs, was either 8: Haly * 
Man, or an Impoſtor. 
b. Bus he was a Holy. Man, 
®Therefore he was no Impoſtor.. © 
WThe digunRive Syllogiſms are not « falſe, but EY, 
it the falſity of the Major, wherein the diſtinion © 
} Y&n0t exact”, there being a middle Ferm between 
4 Ju oppoſite members : As if I ſhould fay, 1 
1 are to obey Princes in what they command contrary 
if Law of God or revolt from 'em, | F 
{el tl” But, we are not 70 obey” em, in what # P contrary to or; Fs 
rl. aw of God, Wo : 
ff i . Therefore we muſt revolt from *em. 
- 7 5 
8 Ie muſt not revolt from * em, ; 
4 Þ Therefore we muſt obey 'em in what they command b 
Merary to the Law f God, - Both- * 
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Þ Both theſe logiſms are falſe, beeauſe 3 in he 
-” JunAions S. is a-medium that intervenes 3 
has been-Wiſſpved by the Chriſtians, which þ 
ſuffer thole things patiently, rather than do 7 
3 thing contrary tothe Law of God, and yer; not 
- valffrom their Princes. © RE 
| Theſe falſe difjundtions- are in part the « 
4 ' mon. Springs 4B ariſe. all the falſe 
; 3 ments Dong men. . 


Theſe > llogifi are pi ay qneBart, Ny 
-the propolition Copulative. and Negative, ae 
| part is confirmed, the other rejected. | | 
| No man cat be both rogether a Serpqnt of God, « 
an -Iolizer of bis money, 
But a covetots man 15 an Idlizer of bis money,. 
Therefore he is not a Servant of God. 5 
This fort of Syllogiſm does not _necefiarily 
. cliide, when one part is taken away -to..fix. t 
other, as may be ſeen by this Argument, tn 
from the ſame propefition. | 
No man can. be at the ſame time a Servant of Gui 4 
and an Idolizer of his money, } 
But the prodig al. are no Tdelizers of their maney,. - 
© Lhereſhye they are Servants Ye. God. 
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CHAP. XII. * 
bo zſms _ Conch are Cong. Y E 


* 


" E bave ſeen-thet.a-perfect Syllagifa cans. 
| - -not have -kcſ6. than three Propoſitions. But 
Þsis only crue-when they conclude abſolutely, nor--/| 4 
— Sypatherically. For fo the conditional propoſition 7 
4 y include one:of the premiſes beſides the gandht: 3 
q) WE Ty [ "Mould prove: that the Neon” 4 


3 b'2 rough [uneven :Bady, -and- not-polifht like a 
Wirrour, as..fuftotle thought it to be,.. I cannot 1» 
blolutely conclude but by the help of three Bro- Y 
plitions, b 
: hy | Every Body that reflel ze light from .all parts i ? 
weligged and unewcy. | 
| The Moan reflevis ber light From. all parts, 
4. | "Therefore the Mpon 45 a rugged and untuen Body. 3 
{But to conclude conditianally , I: need no more } 
an two Propoſitions in-this menner. 
2 Body that reflatts Sig: dight |. rs all paſo ; 
Wu? ed aud uneven, S425 ' 
þ ber of he Kduon reflect benlightyiun all \ parts, 
be 3s a; ruggell aud uneveis Body, 
nd :I,may -jnclude : Giechrguenent ; in one. lngls | 


P ropoluion thus. Af 


286 Logjer Or,  -Þ 
If every Body that refletts her light from all pal 
i Tugged ang uneven, and that.the Moon. refiefts her) . 
from all parts, we muſt acknowledg that ſhe is no 
hed Body, but rugged and uneven. ; 
_ Or. may .annex one Propoſition to another 
this cauſal particles, becauſe, or, ſince char,” as thu 
” . ITf-every true friend ought to be ready to lay down UN, 
F life for his friend, W -: 
=": There are very fed true friends; becaiiſe, -- \, "is 
 . Very few friends arrive at that degree of frienty 
+ This ſort of arguing is»very* common and.y 
i neatzand- this is that which ſhews us how vainly th 
" magin: that. there. are -no other arguments, 


where they ſce three propoſitions-feparated 4 
rang'd-as it: the-Schools : For. certain-it 4s, that t | 


_ Propoſition: alone contains'this Syllogiſm-entire: Þ,- 


| Every. true-friend ought to lay down his life for Wh |'* 
C friend, .. £{5544 $3 
But there are fetw peo " ods are ready to my 
their: lives for their. friends, | 
Therefore there are few true friends. +. 
All the difference that there. is,berween abfolureSj 
logiſms, anT thoſe where'the Concluſion is include 
wich one of the.premiles, in a conditional: Propols as 
tion, is this, that the. former. cannot be entirely grai ef. : 
ted, unleſs that preſently follow | 
ved; whereas Sylogiſms of the ſecond ſort may þ 
I entirely granted, \and yet.the diſputant ſhall gain i 
” advantage allthe while, For-he is ſtill to prove, tl 
 - the condition be true, upon 'W which depends t the.col 
| ſequence allow'd him. = 
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T ir FIDE Arguments are indeed' no more 
preparations to. an abſolute Concluſion ; but 
y-are very proper for that urpoſe-; : and we 
? t-confeſs that theſe ways ol arguing are Ve- . 
Wedinary and | natural:; and that they have 
is advantage , that being more remote from _ 
T air of the Schools ,, they are therefore the”. 2 
pre” graceful to other. men. J 
Beſides we may conelude” from ©Syllogiſms of 
8 nature in all forts. of Figures and Modes, - 
1 fo 'they.. need ' no-. other Rules beſides the 
Mules of ithe ſeveral | Figures. 
heh. | Only we .are to” obſerve that the condicional 
k bncluſion' containing ' one of the premiſes beſides 
We concluſion, is ſometimes. the Major and ſome- 
ml mes the Minor. | 
"-Which we ſhall find -by he Examples of moſt 
Wirional concluſions drawnfrom two general ma- 
xims, the one Afﬀfirmative,the other Negative; whe 
ther the Affirmative be already prov'd or granted. 
4 S. b- M8 ſence of pain is a Thougbe. 
From whence it is concluded Aﬀfirmatively, 
I. Therefore if alt Beaſts ae\ſenſible of free 
un. 41 Beaſts think. Barbara ' 
| | 2. Therefore if ſome Plants are ſenſible of pain, 
i” Some Plants thinks Darii © | 
. Therefore if all thought be an ation of the mind, 
Alt ſenſibility ef _ is an #ftion of the ' mind, 
| Barbara 4 
W, Therefore: if al ſenſe of pain che} an evil, | 
” Some thoughts are-ovils. DPaxapti. * 


5. Theres. - 
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There is Jae thought in the hand which Fr 
(Dif 


N egatively 
6. Therefore if 120 ehoughe be in the body, 
No ſence of pain is iy.the body. Celarent: 
7. Therefore if no beaft oaks, 
No beaſt feels pain: ©: 
8. Therefore, if ſame part of man does not think 
| Sore partof man does nat feel pain. 'BarocalYY” 
9. Therefore if no motion of matter be a thought Þ ? 
No ſence of pain is mation of matter. Celare 
O. Therefore uf no ſentiment of pain be delightful. } A 
"hi thoughts are nat delightful. Felapron 
I I. Therefore if ſome ſentiment of pain be not wolith F 
Some thoughts are not voluntary. 'Bocardo ( zany, | 
_ -Some other conditional conclufions might wy" 
drawn from this general Maxim, 41 Senſibility of pd 
is a hought ; but nor _being very natural, we on Js 
'em. Ot thoſe Progolions which we have prod 6 be 
ced ; there are {ame that-contain the Minor belidalt® 
the Congluſion, vix-the's. 2. 7. and+8? and orhd 
the Major beſides the concluſion, viz. the 34h : 
6, 9, 4.9, \and 12. "Þ: 
We may alſo obſerve ſeveral conditional C oy © 
cluſions chat may be drawn from a general Negs 4 * 
rive.Propolition. For Example, : 1 
No matter thinks. - 
I. Lorvſiws if every-Saul of a Beaft bermatter, {oh 
N31. -of a Beaſahinks. Qelarent, 1 
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2m" "AR part of a Man be marter, fome. pare 
EM Mo the not think. Ferio. H 
Therefore if our Soul think : 
ur Soul is not Matter. Cefare. 
WF Therefore if ome part of 6 Man thinks : 
F "Some -part of a Man is not matter. Feſtlino. 
I 5 6, Therefore if. all that 8s ſenſible of Pain thanks :- 
+ No matter 1s ſenſible of Pain.  Cameſtres. 
brace if all matter be a Subſtance : 
4 ve Subſtance does not hin, Felapton. 
| = | Therefous of fore matter be 4770-4 cauſe of ſeveral f 
$22 that appear miraculows, whatever 45 zhe cauſe of 
/ muraculaus effeRs does not think, Feriſon. | 
-Of theſe Conditionals there are but five which in- 
r IF ude the Mayor belades the Concluſion ; all che rcft 
include the Minor. 
- The chiefcſt uſe of -rheſe Arguments, is to ob- 
Ige him with whom we diſpute to acknowledp 
FE the truth of a Conſequence, which he may granc 
nk #ithour giving his conſent farther , becauſe it is 
© propounded conditionally, and ſeparatcd fron 
e material 'T ruth, as 1 may fo fay, of what it con- 
jos. And by this means. the Opponent is diſpoſed. 4 
-more-eally to edmit the abſolute concluſion » 
"Ji wn from thence, ' eirher granting the Antecedent 
7 by gain'the Conſequent, or barring the er. 
ptake awzy the Antecedent. . 
4 : Thus if any. one. grant me, that no maſter. | F 
Sikinks, ' I will. conclude, dar'if rhe Bodo 
kuſ thinks, a. mult be ditting from x matter. | 


Ard 


3 


1 


And as = cannot deny. me this: condiri 
clufion, I may draw from thence either the 
the other of theſe two abſolute conſequences. þ 

But the Soul of a'BeaſÞthinks,' © <1 © h 

Therefore it 4. Ed: 758 eaten, | 4 

Or contrary, . 8 
But the Soul of 4 Beaſ » 5. not dint from m 
Therefore it does not think. + L 

* From what has | been ſaid it: appears that 
ought to be four-:Prapolitions, to: the'end, 
forts. of Arguments may:be perfect, and : 
ſomething abſolutely. And:yes they-arcinot. to 
placed in the number of Syllogiſms,which.are.c 

. Compos'd, becauſe theſe four. Propolitions cont 

nothing more in Sence , than the-three Propol 
ons of a common SFO. | 

N12 matter thinks, /. >.-4 2 

Every' Soul: of a Beaſt 1s anatter;” | 

Therefore no- Soul of a Bealt: thinks, 
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CHAP. XIV. 


of Enthymeme., and Entlymematich th 
' 1 SEMLENCES..? ' 


'E Terk already ſaid, that-an Enthyme mn g . 
Y. Y- a Syllogiſm perfedt-i in the mind,but impaty 
: fe in he expretfion 3. becauſe. ſome one of-th 
Propolitions is ſuppreſt; as being rao clear .and cc 
mon ; and eaſily ſupplied by the derftandingh 
. thoſe with whom we diſcourſe. | fra : 
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;- manner of argument. is'common 'in_dif- F 
Þ ar nd writing,that iris a. rare thing to find all_ 
Propoſitions expreſt, as being ſo evidenc that * 2 

yo nay be eafily ſuppos'd 3 beſides that it is the” 


we 2 34; 
hs v2 Is » 


of human wit to chuſe rather ro have ay" I 
S Jef that may. be ſupplied , ” rather than he Sf. 
* ght to want InſtruRion in every thing. " 
0 ais ſuppoſition flatters the vanity of thoſe -* 
; . > diſcourſe, while. we remit ſomething k 
lpeir own. UnderRanding, and by abridging our 
(co burſes, - render 1t, more ſmart and etfigacious. 
1 example,” it. from this verſe of Med: in Cwid, 
b l contains a moſt elegant Enthimeme. 
acre an poſſim rogas ? 
Any one. ſhould make an argument in Form, 
ter this manner.. /-- 
He that can preſerve thee, can deſtroy thee, 
þ But: I can preſerve thee, 
] kat F can deſtroy thee. © © 
He had certainly diſpoil'd it of all its Elegancy, 
id the reaſon of it is, becauſe as it is one of the 
F Fincipal Beauties of diſcourſe to be full of Sence, 
Jad to give an” occaſion to the Underſtanding to 
firm a Thought more extenſive than the Expreſſ- 
b 1®, \ ſo. it is'0n; the” contrary, ofie of the greateſt de- 
a Wercies to be. yoid of Senſe, and to'fpend multi- 
EBliicity of words upon a few thoughts ; which is al- 
hoſt inevitable' in Philoſophical Syllogiſins. For 
ble-Motions of the Mind being more ſwift than thoſe 
q © of the Tongue, and one of the Propoſitions ſuff- 
z for the underſtanding of two ; the expreflion 
© 
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of the — becomes unprofirable,” not coli 
. ing any new. Sence And this is char v 
- renders theſe forrs of argmnents fo rare i 0 
5 Mata of men ; becauſe without mal 
Þ # am : & Reflexions ,. we preſently quit that. whid 
= tedious and troubleſome. , and betake. « our 


| Enthymemes: then- are «the'1 uſual w 
s ſoning moſt common: a len, fi fopj 

- - propolition which they jolg wa 197 

| plied ; 5 and this propolicieny 2s Oh 

jor, omerimes the minor, and ſretines 
concluſion : altho then- ir Rag, oe” bf" 
an Enthymeme,when che. wh ole: 4 Yr 2x © Sz 
ment is included in the two. hare FF Fre Me 


b 7 oa which for wa roalſi Arifte & al 


an Enthymematich Sentence, of.. which he gives'W 
Example. 


| $_ | 
"Alave]ov ipyiv wh eyaarle Orilds dy 


Immqrtal anger bear not,being Mortal : which wh Js 
Argutnent would run thus: He that is Moreal oufff 
not to bear Immortal hatred ; but you are Mortal, Tha 
fore Par not Immortal bed 
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CHAP: XV. 


Epoatfnns compos'd of more than three. 
pn a 


TE have already FN that Atgutbents. 
* compos'd of tacks than three Propoſitions 
Ulled Soraes, 
hey may be diſtinguiſhed into thiree rs: it; 
Eoudbin, of which we need ſay tio more 
n/ whar has been. already faid , in the firſt 
wpter, third Parr. 
£5 Into Dilemmas of which we ſhall trear'ia the 
owing Chaprer. 
*S Into thoſe which... the Gierks call Epithermas, 


th. comprehend the: Proofs either of one of the”. | 


3p Propofitions, or of both: together. And 
theſe 'we fhall diſcotrſe in this Chaprer.” 


T Now in regard we' are bound to ſuppreſs i in dif. 


ſurſe certain Propo fitions, which are f6 clear that 
Jthing can be clearer ; it is alſo ſomerimes requiſite 


b advance uncertain and doubrful ones, and't> join Þ 


goots to 'em at the fame time, to prevent the Im- 

lence of thoſe we difpure with, who are offend- 

Wfommerimes when we go abont to perfwade 'em 
by reaſons which to them appear falſe and doubtful ; 

WE bovgh the quarrel be eaſily afterwards recon- 

, yet is it dangerous to provoke the Minds of 

te Auditors though ir be for never ſolittle a while. 
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; Ti hd (ſo it is much better that proofs ſhould immedi-gyy 
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$=> Eo Joubnfal queſtions;than that a 

* beſeparated from them. * Which ſeparation pt 

ces alſo another Inconvenierce, thatiwe are | 

to. repeat the propolition - which we endeavor 
proye. And therefore whereas it is the meth 0d 

E the Schools to propound the Argument entire, X 

” afterwards to prove the Propolition which t@ 

* the difficulty, that which is uſual in ordinaty! 
courſe, is to join to doubrful-Propoſitions\ 
Proofs that confirm 'em ; which makes a ſort 

3 E rpument compos'd of ſeveral Propoſitions. E 

”” to the Major are the proofs of the Major: joined 

© he Minor thoſe of the Minor, and: then: col 

- the Concluſion. 0 

' Thus the whole Oration for Mil may bel 
duced into a compound Argument, of which t —_— 
_ Mayor is, that it is lawful to kill him that lies 
" wait, for my. Life, The proofs of this Argiti® 
ment are. drawn from the Law. of Rely then! 
Law. of. Nations and. Examples. . The Minor W9* 
Ef Clodius laid wait, for Mzlo's. Life. -And't 
proofs: of -the Minor are the Equipage of C 
dius is Train, &c, The Concluſion is, that! 
was. therefore lawful for. Mz/o to kill him. 8 
- The proof of. Original Sin is deduced frat 
the 4% which Infants endure, according | 
' DialeCtical method in this. manner. - F} 's 

# . Children could not be born miſerable , but $ 

-* the puniſhment of ſome Sin which they deriv'd fral 
their Infancy. But: they are miſerable, therefore 
-15 by reaſon of original Sia. Now the Major all 
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ſy inor are to be proved in their turns. The Ma- | 
#7 this digun&ive argiment, the' miſcries of Tn- 
4 cannot proceed. but from 'one of ' theſe four 
» firſt from Sins that preceded this Life. 2.Or © 
n D th guy of God who had not power to + 
« eC - 3. Or from the Injuſtice of God, who. 
Ha to.be miſerable wah acauſe, 4 Or 
por Sin. Now 'it is Impious to affirm from 
ree firſt Cauſes, and therefore” they mult be 
; wed from the fourth, which is Original Sin. | 
FThe Minor that Infants are miſerable, is to be ' 
ved by the Catalogue of their miſcries. 
1 But it-is caſic to ſee with what Elegaiicy and Ef- _ | 
7 Sr. Auſtin has propounded the proof of Ori- © 
5 which he' has encloſed in an Argument 
poled after this Form. + 
4 s Conſider the number and the greatneſs of the 
E Iniſcries, with which Children: are overwhelmed, - 
Ind how the firſt years of their Lives are full 'of 
anicy, ſufferings, - deluſions and fears. ' After- 
h wards as they grow -up and begin to be of years 
Þ ſerve God, Error afail them/ to {ſeduce their 
Minds. Labour and Pain attempts em to Wee- 
4 her their Bodies.Concupiſcence tempts 'em to _cn- 
ml fa me their deſires, ſadneſs tempts'em to deſpair, 
vl. ide tempts 'em.& Ambitioq z3and indeed who 
Ft few words is able to expreſs the manifold words 
Fac pains. that. render ponderous: the Yoke. of 
ie Children of - Adom. The Evidence of theſe 
{icrics has forced the Pagan Philoſophers, who 
d LF ether knew nor thought any thing of the Sin of 
1 i O | © our 
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< our El I to .fay that we were only. 20 ng 
@ "ſuffer the puniſhment of ſome. crimes which tally 
-<.had commuted, in another Life,and. in like ma ul} « 


..- * that our Souls were conjoined to.6orruptible Bod 
® according to. that fort of puniſhment, which 
©XF rants. of.. Tuſcany cauſed thoſe fo ſuffer. x hon ; 
« he ty.d. alive 19 dead Badies 4 -but that: 'op ini þ 
x” 5.tha the Soul i is Joj'd.toithe Body for the puni 
< ment. ,of crimes preceding; in another Life is rg} 
< Hed by the Apoſtle” What remains then bur thi 
. %eirher the lajuſtice or the Inabiliry of God,or thi} z 
> puniſhment of original Sin, muſt be the cal 4 
of ſa many diſmal. miſeries 2-But becauſe Got 
<« qeither Juſt. nor ' Impotent,,; there.only.: reman}y 
* thax, which. you are. unwilling :t6-acknowlady « 
© but you muſt acknowledg it, whether yau:will 
*.no, that rhis ſame heavy yoke which the Sonsd 
<< Adamare obliged to bear,from the time that . oe 
* aredeliyerd opt. of their Mothers Womb, till Wl. 
« - ay that ghey enter. ;into.:the womb. of! their-con 1 
1 mor, Fs the Earth, could never have: berilf ; 
eo from nat deſerved. it for-the Sir which | 
: * derive \ their Ongeel, 
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" En: whe aha: the av thn of i ; 
whole into parts, we-conclude negatively or-a 

' matively, of the whole that which is cndoad 
gvery part. I6Y + 
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8 T I”, that. + mbich 1 * chngluded of every part, and. not 
Wthat whichiis: only; affirrd:..For\thar isconly pro- 
joy calledia: Dilemma; when that. which 15:faid of 
very part is ſuſtaind by its particular Reaſons. | 
oy + For example being to. prove; char. a | Men ©'cannor 
J: ug in thy world, it may: che gone by- this Dilejma. 
i We cannordive- te; thinitarld, but” we” muſt &ther 
midons.:our | We) iga Poſſe -0n war. again 
w wot g-m 15 MN: 
dF: we ks bur +06 fo *em,. te are miſers- © 
\ £8720 ON us. ns: or are we ever || 
(=D hag ot 
"v4 we War a afainſ* em werare onſciable”: 5 228 ii AY 
there'ni 13- nothrug mare painful. ant irhsome” than that - 
: bref war. which a: Man's always obliged to make & * 
$arf bemnſei, 
Therefore he cannot have any true Happineſs i in 
i this Lite. 
«If we woulda prove, that ſuch Biſkops who do not 
J iabour for the Salvation of Sonls commutted” to their 
a | Tharpe,' are inexcuſable _— God, it: may be: done 
q by this Dilemma. 
| © Exther they are au f that | chaye: \or. they 
_ we ancapable ;; 
4 ; If theſ® are capable they - are inexenfable for 
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- And by. eiefronrnrs, which way F2IE you ue 


mitted to their charge. 


on theſe ſorts of Arguments. 


i Hh the Oration'-of the Lord: Charles. at the « 


F cils. If you are uncapable of ſo great a Oe way fo ann 
” - bitious ?. If fit for it, why-ſo negligent:  * 


memorable Dilemma by . which-ati ancient: Philoſts 
pher prov'd. That no man eught to bus hienſelf in 
public Afairs. 


it, he- will offend the Gods : therefors be engl mar h ta 


meddle with the public. © * 

In the ſame manner. another prov'd, that i wa 
not expedient to marry. 

If the woman. that. marrys be lovely, ſhe will aſe vob 
loufies, if ſhe be deformed, ſhe will never delight him; 
therefore it is not expedient to marry. 


cauſe .it may. be ealily ſupply*d - as being mat- 


each part. 
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they are inexcuſable» before God, if they do' not atteh l 
with diligence the ſalvation of *the Soills : that are con 


- But there are fome obſervations t to be made up 
. The Firſt- is, that all:the- Propoluibes, are not i 
ways expreſſed : For example; the D;lemma:which 
we have propoſed was comprehended in a few word 


E- trance of a certain perſon into the Provincial Couis 


Thus there are-many things lubintcllected: in chit 


If any perſon a well, he will offend men ; if _ he alt 


For in both: the Pilmwnar.the, PropatiihY 
which ought to cauſe the Partition is ſubintelle Þ ;; 
&ed. And this is that 'which - is. very. uſual ;: be 


ked out by the particular Propoſitions that argue b 
| More: 
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Moreover to the end the Concluſion may be in- 
| Foy in the premiſes, ſomething general is every 
"9 to. be: ſupplied; which 'may. agree with. the 
le: as in. the former-example.--- 
by 1 he at wellbe will: offend menz' which i ll aider d. 

If he at ill, he will offend God'; which #s _ (y per- 

 MICKONG.: 
* Therefore it is 4 thing every way 9 newbie to -_ 
; Ale in State Hffarrs. | 
"xs Fin advice is. very. importanty. to ho Ne a mare * 
may make a true: judgment: of: the force of a Di--.? 
lnma.' For the reaſon why this is not concluding; 
is, becauſe it is not a thing fo troubleſome to offend 
men, when | it cannot be ayoided without offending 
God. 

-Fhe bread Obl; ervation. is, that" a Dilemma may 
be vicious chiefly through two defeQs. The one is 
when the:digunctiye upon which it is grounded, is 


erroneous , not: comprehending all the members of. 


the whole that is divided, 

Thus the Dilemma a gainft Marriage concludes no- 
thing. For a'Wife may; be choſen, neither too-fair to 
create a jealouſie,nop deformed to breed a-loathing. - 

«For. this reaſon that. was-a moſt errancous Dilem- 
me which the ancient Philoſophers made uſe of ; ra * 
prrfvade men -not-tofear death. 

'Our Soul, ſaid: they, perifhes with the Body, and ſo | 


| Gene void of any-more Sence, we ſhall not. be obnoxious 


| 't aw farther miſery : Or if: the. Soul ſurvives the Body, 
J # will be more happy, than it was in the Hog, theres 


 fye death 4 'not to be feared. 
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For as Montaign has well obſerved, It was a Ky. 
blindneſs not to ſee a third condition between or 
rwo.. Which-is,/thar -the Soul ſurviving the Body 
may be in a ſtate. of -miſery:and/rorment-: Which 
may be aJuſt reaſon-for'a man to fear death for tea 
of falling into that condition. | 

Another Error that hinders Dilemma's from be 
:ag concluſive is, when the particular concluſions 5 T 
F every part are not neceffary.- So it. is not of. neceils I 
| xy, that-a beautiful womgniſhould:icrear. Jealoulicghn 
: For ſhe-may prove ſo wiſe apd:forvertuous,that.iner 
Husband' may have no cauſe'to- miſtruſt her fide. 
lity. | 

Noris it of neceſſity, that being deformed, ths 
ſhould diſlike her Husband ; becauſe ſhe may have 
thoſe ' other. advamageous-. qualiries : :and; Lverbuch 
wherein a \man may rake rhe greateſt delight, : 

The third Obſervarion is;'Fhar hz who. enikes ul 
of a Dilemma ought to take care, thar his argument 
be not turned upon himſelf. 'Fhus A4riotle teflihes 
that he turned upon the Philoſopher, who went a 
bout to prove that men were*not to- meddle with 
State Aﬀairs, his owh argument.” For.ſays he, | 2 
"If amin govern according #0 the _ law? of mens 
" be ſhall content men. | 

If he obſerve true juſtice be will content F. Gods, 

Therefore he ought to intereſt himſelf in public Affairs 

Nevertheleſs this ' Tursis not "rational: ; for we 
ought not to " oficne UT we FIN pleaſe met 
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CHAP. XVIL 


ic | [” the places, or method to find our St 
"ments; and how this method is of 5 Wn 


w/e. > 


FYLaces of eos call'd by the Rhetorici-- 

” ans and Logicians are ccrtain. General Heads, 
which may be brought all the proofs which 
are made uſe of in the various matters of diſcourſe : 2 
and that"part of Logic which they call Invonticn, i5 
nothing elſe, but what they reach concerning theſe 

S. 
Ve _ quarrels with Ar;/tct{e and the School-men,. 
, | becauſe they diſcourſe of places after they have gi- 
en the rules of arguments;and he affirms againſt'em, 
? that they Thould firft explain what concerns PRcre 
ts 


ns © 
od » 


ind Invention before they lay. down the riiles of 

mgument.Ramw's reafon is,becauſe Matter is firſt to 
pt be found qut, before we think of diſpoſing ir. 
| ” But this reaſon is very weak: For though it be- | 
? þ very requifite,thar Matter ſhould be found*our.. for 
> | difpoſttion, yet is it not neceffary* to reach how to # 
| find ont Matter, before we know how to diſpoſe i if. 

For to teach the diſpoſition of Matter, it ſuthces to - 
» | have certain general Matters to ſerve for wwe 
| Brfides,thar the Underſtanding and 'common Sence 4 
affords matter ſufficient without going 4 begging to 
Art or the Method of Invention. So that it is true, } 
that we ought''to have Matter ready to ys 
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to the rules of arguments ; bur that there is 4 
neceflity ro find out this matter by the method 
places, is a meer fallity. 

We may rather urge the quite contrary;that 
neceflary tro know what an argument or Sy logiſing fb 
before we learn from the dcEtrine of places todrawliy 
out Arguments and Sy llogiſme, But ic may be th e \ 
will anſwer, .that nature. alone furniſhes us withy i FR 
general knowledg of Ratiocination ; which is ſub Ito 

| ficient to uncerſtand what is faid in the ikanl 
of places. N 

Therefore they miſpend their time,who anXio! h< 
trouble themlelyes, in what place, Places are to M | P 
handled, fince it is ſuch an indifferent Thing. But 4 | 
perhaps it would- be more proheable, whether «n be, 
ro any purpoſe to diſcourſe of 'em at all. | | 

We know the Ancients held this method for 4 
Sacred myſtery ; and that Cicero prefers it allo by 
tore all other parts of Logic, as it was taugh 
the Stoics, who took no notice of Places. I 
forego, ſaith he, that art which is mute in thi 
finding our of argument, . loquacious in we 

 'em, 2uintilian and all the other Rhetiricins 4a 
| and all the Philoſophers ſing the ſame ſong, ſo that. 
” they would almoſt prevail with us to agree with. 
+ them, were they not oppos'd by univerſal xrY 
- rience. | 
- We might produce almoſt as many Wicneſſes 4 7% 
+ there are perſons who have run through the uſual 
© courſes of ſtudy, and have learnt from this artific 
al method to find out proofs, as they are raught in 
Y Colled gen. 
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Ool bln For is-there ©one that can truly af- 
W, that: when he was oblig'd to any ſubjeQ, that 
8 | ſpever made any Reflexions upon theſe places, or 
"IF ous hr thoſe Jeddors which he wanted from thence ? 
Ikt fem" conſult 'all rhe famous -Pleaders and: 
cher which: are in the World ; , and alt thofe 
. lp hbers of Writers and* Difputers, "wha never are 
| f pe fo dry, but that they could till fay more 5- 
ak {tion whether there will one be found that ever- 
Fnuch as" dreamt of- Places from the Cauſe, Places: 
7 bo the Effet, Places from the Adjuntt to prove what 
t defired to perfwade: 
Damntilian alſo notwithſtanding 7 great effec 
1 3 he ſhows-for this Art, is obliged nevertheleſs: 
x acknowledge: that chere is-no neceffiry, when a: 
- Iman handles any ſubje&t to-go and knock at the-- 
{ #or of all theſe ple for Proofs and Argumentse. 
4 [7 the . fludiom of Eloquence mind” this alſo, thats, 
; when: 1 matter of Argument is propos 'd, there is no-ne<. 
ſy 20" ſearch: all 'the: ſeveral" places, and as it were: 
Wiso from ' door #0 dvor- to know! whether they -will: 
"Þ aver: to what” we intgpd to prove; + 
®True i it is, that'all Arguments: may be brought: 
"F 0der theſe general Heads and Terms which are: 
alled Places ; but. their Invention is not. ro be: a+ 
fibed to this: method; "Nature, confideration- of” 
the Subje&t-,” and rhe. fore-knowleds of: various: 
lead -usito thoſe probations: 3 andat length Art: 
I duces *emito certain; Genus's;'' So! that we may- 
July fay of thele. Places what St. Aim pronounced? 
i « general corcerning Rhetoric. We find, faith. 3 


” 
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| be, that the Rulesjof Eloquence are obſerved infill 
* Diſcourſesof Eloquent perſons,though. whether Wii 
know *em, or know. *eta not, they. never-thinkJN 
erm They practiſe theſe Rules, becauſe they-@ # 


of þ 
Eloquent, but they do-not make. uſe of *em to, atiyſ® 
EHoguenee,. rt 7 Git nt ie dit rl A 

We naturally walk. as the ſame Father 'obſeryllier' 
and in walking, we. move-regularly with,our, Bode 
But it would be ridiculous for.a Maſter of walking 
pretend to tell us, that.the Animal, Spirits wereWjtn 
be ſent into certain, Nerves ;. that ſuch: Muſd he 
were to be moved ; or to teach;ys,- to,moye fin oye 
ppnts, and. to fet one; Leg: þefore another..." "iſ 
erue, Rules might be. given for all theſe things; bult®t 


ph 

& 
F 

FL 
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that theſe aQions, ſhould ever. be performed by the” 
help of any rules were ridiculoys:;/So- iri.cornman i 


diſcourſe all theſe Places are made uſe of'; nor a®! 
any thing be ſaid bur what may be referred to 'eal}®& 
But it'1s not an expreſs Reflexion upon, thoſe Plaa® 
"that produces, our. thoughts ; ſich aireflexion Iv 
ving rather to ſtop the Career of Wit, and ip ® 
venting i from finding out more -natutal and 6% 
$tual Reaſons. ,. which. are the Ornaments a * 
Diſcourſe. '"Y 

Virgil in his Ninth Book of £neids 5 after he lu 


repreſented Emurya/us ſurprized-and environed by 


2, 


Enemies,who were ready to-revenge upon him a8 * 
death of their Friends, whom Nifz, the Friend ff: 


Euryalus had ſhin,putstheſe words full of paſſion alli 
alicAion into. the mouth of Niſw. # ; 
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FO adfon Jus fork, Fi we 'comethite ferrum S 
WO Revals, mea frat onitiis © nihil ita nec auſis, us, *% 
'potuir. Cerlum hoc & ft dera Conſcia teſtar © <7 
"IM Infelicem 1nimiiin dilexit Amicum. -_ 
55 Rams,” this is ai Argument from' the & "EY ; 
nt Eauſe. Burt we may fafely fivear,that Virgil ne- - { 
ſer dreamr of rhe Place from the E ficient Carſewthen *= 
Fade theſe Verles. Nor had he ever made * em, - 
he -had” ſtopt 'in' ſearch of ſuch a thought 1 m the © * 
| Wcient Cauſe. Nay it may be rather thou ought. that 
- fond hot only forgot his Rules and his Places. | : 
f be hid any fuch knowledg, but was trans - 4 
Rte beyoind hiouſeſ when he repreſented ſighs: | 
Perſon and ſuch Paſſions i 
n AS in truth ,- the "line uſe that * hd: Je. 
» bond of- this merhod of Places from- the long - 
Fhile ago, that it was; firſt "invented, is an evi- - } 
1\ign how little its to be reg arded. - For 3 | 
Wt they” can «pretend to: by this nck6tt 15; ; only © 
ord out" feveral gerwrnl common, ramen 
'Fver ſubj uch as the Luli/is fad A 
vo i Saga + ha Tables. Now ſuch... a + 
cf op -ouſack is fo far from being advantageous, ... - 


that LES * nothing more - hurttul. to. the Julg, 7 
"RF | 


\ Nothing binders. ſo much the growth! of Qt 
1% ds as' when they are over-g! own. with We | 
jf Nothing renders a 'Wit- more barren itr true IT 
Sd thoughrs than this-evil fertility. ok low - ant 
Ommon Notions, . | | 
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The Wi acaning ic ſelf to that faciiy 4 
never forcing it {lf to find out proper, part LT 
| 
er 


and natural Reaſons, which never diſcover themſ 
bur in attentive Conſideration of the Subje. 3 
. Beſides we are to conlider this A Eh | 
Place ta be of no advantage ; as being ſeldom wan 
ing tothe moſt part of the World. For men oly 
become blameable for. loquacity, ſeldom for wall” 
of foying too little. So that their Writings are m >| X 
times too full of matter. - And therefore to oy n 4 A 
folid and judicious Eloquence it . would be r 
more to” the: purpoſe ro_teach men to hold o ol. i 
tongues than to talk,and how to retrench bs com I 
mon and falfe Notions, than how to produce'® , 
they. do., a confus'd oglio of good/and bad. 4 
guments, -with which they fill their, Diſcourſes, ,, 
Seeing then the uſe of ebeſe Places is ſrviceable 

no. other end than to find out theſe. ſorts of traſh 

# _ Notions, we may fay,thar if it be apy way. neceſla 

' to know what has been ſaid of 'em (for they ha 

| Þcen the diſcourſe of fa many eminent, Men, that 


would be almoſt a crime to.be altogerky 
*m} ris only to be convinced how ridichl 
be:ro make uſe of *em in all things, eyen in thol 


$8 


which are moſt remote from our Sight, as the Lulllle 

hſts do by means of the general Attributes, which 

are a fort of Plates ; : and from thence to boaſt a p  þ |. 
L peffcrous facility to diſcourſe. of all things, and. 
|” ive teaſons for all things, is ſo bad a CharaQter@ 
l r, that*it is below the irrationality. of Beaſts. -; 


#s* 


'Sothat all the advantage that cgn be drawn from. 
theſe 


$4 
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_ is no more than to get a {light and gene- 
| Tinfure, tothe end that without much think- 
iz, we may view the ſeveral Parts and Faces of 
e e matter of which we diſcourſe... 


"CHAP. XVIL 


[nr, Logic and Metaphyſics” . 


1H E Y. who: have oo of "I have F'Y | 
vided them- ſeveral ways. That divifion. 


uh X thich Cicero followed in_his Books of Invention,and: 


fond, de Oratore, and Duntilian in his fifth Book | : 
biſticurions, is leſs Merhodical, but more : } 
be Pleading at the Bar;'for which” its" purpotely 


| al fligned. © And' Remis' is-r00 much pefplexed with 
rh ibdiviſions: 5 


here is therefore another of a certain German. 


| | i fa nga that ſeems more accurate ; this is C/au- -* 


ny a-/perſon both folid" and judicious, whoſe 
-came: to wy Hands, when I-had _ began”! f0 4 

KG ehis,- | . | : 
© heſe places are drawn die fol Grammar, 3 
m Logic or MENS. ug 


* 
$ 
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: Places feom: Granmar. 


The lib from Grammar, are "Eqmologie, wo | 1-4 
words Jerived from the ſam& Root, which in La 1: 
are called Conjugates, in Grodh Paronyma. bn 

eas win. 3 
for Example,we ſay that few Men, to ſpeak prope J 
ly, divertiſe themſelyes. For to diveryiſc a Mans (ﬆ 
is, to call his Mind from ferious things when inde 


very few apply themſelyes ro ſerious Studies, | al : x fr 
| Corjuga — alordArgumans, 85 rhos;: j 

1 T am a Man, I'thin nothing humane ſtrange, ® 
 — Being Mortals, we are preft by a mortal Eneny, ns | al 
 _ he: more deſerving -comfire than the Comforileſs VV 
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Ra leſs. deſerving Charity than'a proud Beggar Py / 
IT _ " Places from Logic. ud 


ing. fram Logic: are- pniverſal Terins, G Gent 
Species, Differences, Propriety; Agctdent, Definith 

2nd. Dipion; which haviog already been." ils 

ed before, we need ſay no more of *enthere; 

. Qaly we.muſt obſerve-rhat to theſe common ple 

ces, are. joined certain common Maxims, which 

| it. 1s good to know,, not becauſe they arc uſeful, by 

F becauſe .they,, are. common; - We | have -alre 

| produced ſome under other Terms ; - but it 
not be amiſs to know 'em under their uſual & 

proper Terms. iS. 

I. That which is affirmed or denied of the Gem 

i. affirmed or denicd of the Species, whatever bs 

| id 
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af Mon; h _.. 12h? bt Porene:. For they 


F wt 3 2dbos* Hitmamily.” © 
: By Ktojing Dp ens. the Species xs. deſtroyed. 


F : FHhat never ES ar alt, * never judges ir Fae 


i pee at all ſprite Indiſereeth.” 
: indefro tie all rhe eczes ,, the” Ge ent 
Tas R894 oY Hal "oxeept the 


af! , x | are neirbeſ” Budy Hor F Solty; EP no Sub- 


BY lr 

H ok If chis oth iiference may | be Keaie of affir- 
ned of any thing, the Species may beugeni d or 
» affirmed. Extent 15 70 JOay Agrecable fo t# "10 

Shire 77 55 02 Marees, SY 


Y 5. If the property ofany thin EE yt be chit or 
* TIL nicd 0 


, the Spreies may be alfo or affirmed. 


. [i being impoſſible'ro imagine the half of a. Thought, nov a 
Þ rand or Jar Thought, it is iwpaſſ ible at ſont be « a 


L Fhiethiniy deficed 44 denied 'o or affirmed, of which 
| the definition on is: Mirtgef"or | denied.” rs tic 


peſone put, wlfe, there afe re few af wig to Live 
Wevery one Pir due. ; 


# he | * x 3 P 
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; i with all Beings, to "which | many Arguments are 
Teferred;' as Arguments from the” Cauſe, Effet, 


BW: le, Party, Oppoſites, Wherein that which is 


oſt "uſeful is to know ſome general Diviſions, : 
wt chicfly of Cauſes. | 


Ta 
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"The Soda of, Cauſes, in..Gene 
that a Cauſe # that which produces. an Ns $: ord 
whereby a thing #, are ſo.flovenly, and- it 15-ſo di 
cult t4 diſcern how they agree with, all the Gen 
of cau e, that. they would: have done better ne 
to have >parated this. word from, ſuch. as; cannat; at 
defined ;. i e 14a which. we haye of...it;; beingj ; 4 f 
clear ast Neg dchnirions which they gives...  $ 
But the diviſion of cauſes into four Spe 7 
which are. the cauſe. Final, Efficient, Material a 
Formal is ſo celebrated, that, It behoves us. to: take 
little 1 notie of it... ra 
"The. final cauſe is-called the. end. for. 'whi + ? 
a thing i. . C 
There are primitive WIS which-.a are. prin me a mu 
conſidered, and Secondarie ends,: which are conls if 
dered Secondarily. =— 
What we act to-do or obtain a thing, 3 is called}? F 
3 Ph ond for whole ſake. no Rea Health+is.the end@ 
EF ck, becdufe it s.t0 E.it., 4 
thi of rpm top are AR 
cuie\ Thus Man is in this Sence the 
for whoſe ſake ſhe pretends to make Medicines.” | 
There is nothing more uſual than to draw Argy 
ments from the End, -either to ſhew that a thing 
Imperfect, as an ill-contriyed.Diſcourſe , when'Þ iy 
fiot 'adapted to perſwade,,, or to EW. *tis. prob 
that'a Man has done, of will. do; fome aAion;.t 
cauſe thar'it js conformable to the end, which þ 
+ has accuſtotned to propoſe to himſelf. Whence th N 
} Hlamous faying ofa Reman Judge, Cui. Bono, whicl 
ough '3 


IE "OS: PRYN 4 a 
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* always ro be our” firſt examination, that 
Fat profit a Man-aims at-in'-doing ſuch a 
; for generally profic and Intereſt ' governs 
Wfions of - Men. © Or+ elſe to ſhew that we 
whe not to ſuſpe&t a. Man for doing ſuch an 
by , as being contrary to his Intereſt. 
IS There are alfo ſevera} other Arguments drawn 
'4 o n the end, which a ripe Underſtanding will-ſoon- 
cif. diſcover than all the:direQion-of Rules. 
anf} af he Cauſe Efficient is that which produces ano- 
ker/thing, from whence ſever:l Arguments are 
rawn to ſhew that the Effet is not,in regard the __ 
;ſ&-is not ſufficient ; or to ſhew the effe& is or 
l be in regard the Cauſes are apparent. I the 
+ are not neceflary,the Arguments/are not ne- 
ary. If they are free and contingent, the Are 
ment is only prebable. 
[There are ſeveral forts of Efficient Cauſes;whoſe 
0 - nes it is uſeful to know.. 
"God creating Adam was the- total. Cauſe, in re- 
a that nothing could concur-withour-bim. But 
RFaher and Mother - are only.the partial cabſes 
4 "i Infants, in regard they want-another. 
] The Sun is the Proper cauſe of-Light ; bur hes 
Wy the accidental cauſe of the Death of a Man, 
. : pm exceſs of hear kills, in regard he was ner of 
et krong Conſtitution.before. - 
«The Father is the yeze Cauſe. of the Son. 
j | s The Grand-father the remore Cauſe. 
> he Mother the Produftive Cauſe. 
Fe Nurſe the Preſerving Cauſt. 
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The Father is the Univocal cauſe of Child 
becauſe they-are.of-the ſame nature with hinn/s 
+, God 15'only the Equivecal caule in' reſpe&t of 
Creatures, becauſe they are not" of -the nature 
God. 
An Artiſt is the Principa/Cauſe of his Workm 
ſhip, his Tools are the Iiſtrumental Cauſe. Vt 
The Wind that fills the Organ piper is the Th 6 
verſal cauſe of the: Harmony. | 4 4 
[The Sun is a Natural Cauſe, 
Mantis an Intelie&ual Cauſe in reſpeCt of what 
ats with\ Judgment. --- 
The Fire that burns the Wood is the ceſſu 
Ceuſe. "i 
The Sun-enlightning a Chamber is. the pro 
cauſe. of the Li ghty the: Window is only: the © F by 
or Condition k anbs which 'the effect could not 
otherwiſe Sine qua non. & | io 
Fire burning a Houſe, wy the Phyſical 
of the Flame. b 
"The Man that ſer-it-on-Fire the Moral Cares 
'Fo therefficient cauſe /is alſo'added the Exempi 
ry cauſe ; which is the” Modal propoſed in mak 
xEv Work. Asithe defign- of a building, by 
the Archite&t- governs himſelf, or generally thi 
which is the Ohjetive'tauſe of our Ideas, or of aff 
other Repreſentation whatever." As Lewzs the Foul f 
teenth is the Exetplaty cauſe of his Pifture. 
The material Caufe is, ''that ':out 'of which 
things are made.” That which"agrees' or does'llf 
agree with the- matter, agrees or diſagrees wil 
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"= which are 'compoſed out' of it. - 
The formal cauſe is, chat which makes the thing 
1 jt 18,-.and diftioguiſhes; 4ti-from..athers:,, Whe- 
£6 be a _Being-,weally:, diſtinguiſhed from-/the 
ter; according. to the opinion of the Schools-; 
mh . | {age of the Parts. By the knowledg 
4 ws Form, Propriety..is to. be explained. 
ſhere-are as many different Effects as cauſes, the 
d being Reciprocal.J'he uſual manner. of draw- 
g_degument from hence 3 is to ſhew, that if- the 
at of be, 1b cauſe. is, ſince nothing-cannot be 
"Fithout a cauſe. It proves alſo that a cauſe is good 
j when the Effects are good or bad. Which 
Kee true however in cauſes by accident. 
pt i have ſpoken. ſufficiently of the whole and 
Ki wir the'Chapter- of Diviſion; and therefore it 
thi "F > neediefs to add any thing more: here: | 
**ÞThere ate: Four ſorts of Oppoſite Terms. 
4 ALIVES, as Father and Son, Maſter and Ser- 


& | Contarc, Cold,, Hot, Sound and Sick., . + 

——— as Life; Death, Sight, Blindneſs, Hear- 
Dc afneſs, Knowledg,: Ignorance. 

Roneradifhariertehich conliſt-in; one Term; and 
ike fimple-Negation 'of /thei Term, to: ſee, and 
oF to ſee. The difference which there is between 
lee two: latter forts of Oppoſites , that the Priva- 
Terms include the Nepgation: of -a Form \in a 
Ethic is chpable!of-3;,whereas the Negatives 
t denote a pre \ Therefore we _ 
; fay 
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ſay a Stone is blind, or dead, as not giey-- Þ+ 
either of life or ſeeing; ' 

Now in regard theſe NE are eppuien] 
make uſe of the'' one to deny the” other. \ The'@ 
tradictory Terms have this Property, that by tal 
away the one, the other is confined. | wi 

Compariſons are of many kinds. For tex ow f 
pare things whether equal or unequallike or 4 
They prove'that whar agrees or diſagrees with 
thing equa]. or "unequal, -like or unlike, agrees 
difagrees with another thing to which it-1s eithds 
like or unlike, equalor unequal. 

Of things unequal it is prov'd Negatively, 
if what is moſt probable is-not; that which is 6 
probable is not a fortzore, Aſfrinatively, if that'v 
is leaſt-probable, be, that which\is moſtprobabl 
alſo. 'Theſe differences or difmilitudes'are-n on 
uſe of, ito ruin thoſe things, which: others 1 
have eſtabliſhed upon ſimilitudes ;- thus we- ruin 
Argument drawn from the ſentence of a Judges 
affirming it was pronounced in a. different: Cale.) 

This is the chiefeſt part of what: is bloe of; 
delivered concerning Places.. There are other th 
which-are more profitable to- be-known, .than-y 
is here explained. They who deſire more may. © 


ſulr the Authors themſelves who have . more 1 4 2 


curately handled theſe things. But I would no 


adviſc-any one to conſult _the Topics of. Ariſta 
as being Books very. confus'd.; But: there is logh 


thing» which. is not. a little; to be' commendec 4 


the firſt Book 'of his Rhetoric, where he teacll 
ond '% 


e 
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| ways to- ſhew FR a things: profirable, 
IX or leſs.” /Phough it be- certain 
ba mari all- never by this way-arrive-at any 
in nowledg. 


PIE by us 1 _ 
” "Sf 4 


"CHAÞ. XIX. 


ſeveral fore? of vicious 4 {FADPITY 


ih , ch are call d Sapiy/ms 


ws Pn I we underted the Rules 
(of: righe + Arguing, be' no: difficult. chin 
lifti owt thoſ®ethatiare falſe ; ceverticlere 
i ples to be-avaidedomake'a deeper impreſſi on 
ou minds, thawexamples that. are worthy. imi- 
On, :1c:may- notibe; amifs_to lay open the : ſour- 
A —_ Arguments, which -are called- Sopliſims, 
xogiſins ne" oye may. the more ealily 


al - «WM C2 \ 3 Yy 4 $ 


| hal reduce-* 'em only to Goon or cake Heads, 
> being ſome:ÞÞ -nacorioully upid, thar mP 
nc Worthy recijerbrace-. 
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| prot enothis thing Ml he which * in Wo 
2 his Sophiſm 1 iscall'd by Ariſtotle, Ianoratia Elen- 
' The ignorance of thet 'which-is tobe: prov'd 


| inſt the Opponent. For in diſpute we. Dy 
ka of 
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hot, —_ many- times-wh do" nor- underſtabd 
another.” This is:a_cotimon vice in- the: oo 
mong. men.. Through paſſian, or falſhood: x 
tribute that to the Opponept, which- is remote-{n 
his thoughts, to combat him with more advants 4 
or we tax hm *with--confequences "whi 
think we can draw from his. DoQrine, which 
difavows and denies, *All this may be refed 
the firſt fort of Sophiſm , which a man'of.w 
and' ſincerity: ought to avoid above all us 
It were to be wiſh'd that 4#5/torle,who It 
ful to admoniſh us of this defe&, had been al} 
car&ful-toavoid-it.: For jvm; denied, buf 
hechas encounter'd! ſeveral" ofthe ancient Ph 
phers-by citing their Opiniong/-nor With} 
ney which he ought:toi;haver:done. 07 Vhicpl vf 
Parmenides-and Jt a > rar 0 qr 
fole Principle of all things, as:if:chey had: 
that,: the>-Principle 6b rwhichthey'2afe * comps 
whereas: 'theyi: meant "the (dle-and only Þ | 
from whence al chivgy wy their Stine e i 
himſelf: 1 nov 7 owes: AE 7 
He lee all the Ancients for. not acknovl i Bi 
ing Privation , - one of: the Principles of nat a 
things ; and for that, he inveighs agzinlt * 
dull and ruſtic. |But who! {3 Elin as not to 
that what he repreſents tous asa grand myſtery; 
known.till he -diſcover*d:ir. ; £could\nevers "be W | 
ceald from any\man : Griek it* is impoifible Tot 
'man-not'to;apprehend, that'rhe: matrer of whid 
Table'is made, muſt have the Privation of chef 


5 


lap. XIX. The Art of Thinking. _ BY IT 
þ Table hat] is, can be no Table before it is ha- 

| + into a Table, *Tis rrue, "the Ancients never 
bght-of this uſe of Privation'to explain the Prin- 

s of things natural, becauſe indeed there is no 

ng lefs ſerviceable to that purpoſe.” Tr being Viſt- 

"ts; chat'we da nor thereforethe better know how 
h Fcl 2ck-is' made; becauſ&'we know that "the * Taatter 
which a Clock was made,whs hdr a. Clock before. 

Wy herefore itisA Fgrear plete: of Infuftice'; 1n " Arifto- 
kt Heto) Eproach thefe ancient Philoſophers fer | having 
beer ignorant of a thing,which it was Impoſſible for 
oÞ; t n to be Jenoranr of; and to accufe *em-for nor 
go king uſe of a-principle for the Explanation 'of 
Wure thar EX plains norhint at "- "Nay "he. is 

y of Petuſton and Soptiifin 'while'be "ides 


lv c ſon vs the principle *of Privation for a fare 'Te- 
her, when 'this waznor that which they ſcughr, 
ehwhen they enquird' into the in of Narure. 


2 "L's 


Us: For it is certa that, nothing” can be by he Fore It 13. 
na we' are VA Know-of i "PÞrfae! ples 
e Keonliſt and what 1} the Cnutſe that WoYs = 
s This, for & ample, there* was never. any Sta- 
ary, who" to tex another the way to "make 
bedtite- gave his Scholar that Lefſon' for his 
| Iifruction wherewith' Ariſtorle "would have 
"begin the Explanation of the work: ks of Na- 
0 ie” Priend,” the” firſt "thing ng_you "are, 6 know 
4 *'this that” "For the*making of a "Statk Is , You 
4 muſt chuſe a piece. of Marble, which is not yet 
ſat Statue Wn, you deligh to Make, ns 
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To fuppoſe for truth the thing that #5 in queſtion," 
This is that which Ari/te:e calls begging of the 
ſtion, which we manitcſtly ſee to be contrary toy 
reaſon. Since in. all Arguments, that which { 
for Proof, ought ro be more clear and known hi 
the thing "which we would prove. 4 i 
Nevertheleſs Galileus accuſes Ariſtotle , and ullhy 
juſtly roo, - to have- fallen into this Error, when bh 
would prove. by. this Argument, that the Ear 1 Sho? 
the Center of the world. | & 
'Ts the Nature of heavy. things..to cond to. the C nals 
of the world, and of light. things, FI, keep at a diſtas 
from zt. +4ix 
Now experience ſhews us, that Heavy things Fen ; * 
the Center of the Earth, and light things heep at a1 ; 
ſtance from it. _ i 
| Therefore the Ceite - f the Kant is the Cen 
- *of the world. oh 3 4 8 
"Moſt apparent it is cha hrs is in a-this veg | 
2 manifeſt begging of the-Prin iplec. F or we nd t 
heavy things.cend to the.Center of the Earth, / 
where did 4r;tecle learn that they tend-to the 0 
ter of the world, unleſs. he ſuppoſe the Cen! 
the Earth. and the Center;of the. world to beſ 
ſame. . Which is the. Concluſion that, he + "yy ; 
prove by this Argument. - - © Y 8 
_ - Meer beggings of the queſtion aloa are. tho A 
guments Which are made uſe of to prove a whiml 


fy 


[Ge its of francis called rt Sow Sub- 
ad Forms, which they” would have to be Cor- 
} chough they are no Bodits,which'i is difficuir 
the Au pyorg to apprehend. If there were 


Subſtantial Forms, ſay they, there would be'no » | 


eration : But there is Generation in the Wold, 
refore there are ubſtantiaF Forms. 0 BOH1I 
Now: to ſhew-rhat this Argument tis 2 meer Bel: 
T the queſtion, thereMmeecds no'miorethan'ts 
pen ind Equivocation that tyes inthe word 
YE eh Won: For if we mult underſtand by "tHe 
14 mn 'C eniefurioh; 4 natural produCtiont' of: a"'riee 
hole wo fature, as the /Production'of 'x Hen,whith 
m'd in an Egg,-in'this” ſence "we-thay: tally 
of Generation';* but we cannot therice-con- 
we 6 that thife arenew'Subſtanrial Forms, becauſe 
Hole Diſpobtion of the Parts by nature, may pro- 
ie thoſe new" YPholes, Bur if/ they (mean by 'the 
'® Generation, as they uſually do, the- Prodiiti- 
jo a new-fubllance- which 'n« ver- was before; that 


| 3 | f0 por: ot Subſtantial Fotm; Wwe may- july: -dotibr 


thi: in queſtion, ir being ib'e thar 
who >Yenferr Subſlincia Forms-'can riever' grifit 
| nature produces Subſtantial Forms. Ad fo far 
ws Argument from perfivading a tadnt6" adimiic 
Oſtantial Forms, that he may draw a\quire\ '£0R- 
xy Concluſior in” this manner; = 72117 5112p 
f there were ShibſtanMal” Firms ,' Nutare nigh 21d- 
” dice Subſtances that never mere before.) 1 7 r 
But Nature cafmot produce new Stbſtimces, beck 34 
would be" a: EE ood 001 T nooe7 
P And 
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And therefore, EN are no Subſtantial Forms, + 
Of the ſame-leven-is.this: Tt there were o$ 
ſtantial Forms, ſay: they, there would 'be' 
natural Beings at all, as they call per ſe, Torum þ 
but Beings by MR Yd Bur there are Tvta or 14/1 ; 
per. ſe 3; Tberefore. there are Subſtantial Forms, | oþ 
Firſt we -are 't6-- deſire /thoſe that make Wi 
of this. Argument "to. explain theraſelves, wilh® 
they. mean by hole periſs, totum per ſe. Fol 
they mean, as they do, a Being compos'd of Mat 
.and Form, then it is clearly a'B *the aF** 
{ſtion, ; | for. then it would be; as i 5-6 thould 5 
faid,, if. there, were no. Subſtantial Forms, naw? 
ings could nat be compos'd of Matter. and f 
Subſtantial. But they are compog'd-of Matter 42 
Forms Subſtantial. 'Therefore there are F orms Sib "oh 
- ſtantial, If they mean any thing elſe let *em rel 
.and we ſhall ſee whether it will avail to 1 ia in 
Hof concluſion, 7 F iq 
'; We have ftopp'd here 2a little by the by:to fl by 
the weakneſs. of theſe: Arguments, upon which 
- Schools have | grounded ' theſe forts of Subſtay 
- which can. tf be diicover'd by the Gene 
,spprehended- by the Underſtanding, and oP 
-we know. nothing. mares but-thar: they Aſe-« 


-Subſtantsal Forms... 


Becauſe that atbavgbrebit Suppirtvn Fw ity 4 
. of 2\geed defign,: nevertheleſs the Grounds 
they Takes uſe! of,. and. the Ideas. which they # 
of -Forms- leurs; and-trouble the ſolid. and @ 
vimcing Proofs of the -Immortality of the 58 { 


ka, 
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are 7 A from the diſtinftion berioven 
if C and Spirits, and the ImpoſÞbbility' that a ſub- 
Nice which is not matcer ſhould periſh by the 
anges that happen to matter, For by the means,” 
theſe Subſtantial-Forms, Libertines furniſh them- | 
Wes with examples of Subſtances that periſh,which 
? ot. properly Matter, and to which they: attri- 
ein Animals an Infinity of thoughts, "that is; of 
s-purely. ſpiritual. And therefore' ir is for the 
Þ ht. of Religion, and the Convittion of Infidels 
\ as rurn this Anſiver of theirs, ro-ſhew thar there 
bo ba hing/\more ſtupid nor :worle grounded, thin 
e periſhable Subſtances, which they:call Sub- 
tal Forms. 
'T 0 this. may | be referr'd tho fort of Sophiſm 
uch is drawn from. a principle difterert from whar 
n/the queſtion, /but which is known to. be'no leſs 
peſtcd by the Opponent. 'Theſe are two 'Maxims 
ally conſtant among theCatholicks; The one that 
00 poinrs of fai: ch can'c be: prov'd by: Scripture alone : 
bc or er, that 'Children are :capeble of Baptiſm ; 
: efore an Anabapts#* would argue ill, to. prove 
F f the Catholicks, That they are in "the w 
ieve that Children are-capable of 'Baptiſm,be- 
.wethnd nothing: to: prove it in-Seripture';  be- 
aſe pe ſuppoſe that: we ought to! believe 
{Article of Faith: but-what-is in' rhe Scypture, 
ich/ is. denied by the Catholics, + © 
Laſtly, we may refer to this Sophiſin, all thoſe 
ments, by which we cndeavour to prove-one 
pm by another alrogethee as much-un- 
*S:-; known, 
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known, or a thing uncertain by another: ing 
gether or more uncertain. 


T1 ' 


To rake ys a Can that which. 10? robs Co all 
Fhis-Sophiſm is: called zon'Cayſa pro: Cauſa. It 
| 3s very uſual among-men,and they fallinto ir ley 
ral ways.The one through the bare. Ignorance of th 
real Cauſes of things. "Thus the: Philoſ Phera a 
attributed-a Thouſand EfteQs to:the- Fear of Vace 
which at-rhis- day and by moſt ingenious L in 4 5 
ments is;demionftratively - proved to have no ab i 4 
Cauſe than the Ponderolity of the, Air, as we miſſy bh 
ſe 'm that excellent Treatiſe of Monſieur Paley Di 
ſately-Printed. The fame Philoſophers teach 
that Veſſels full of Water, crack; when the Wate bs | 
is frozen;becauſe the Water. cloſes ir ſelf,and.leavaifhy. 
a void place which Nayre cannot enceFOH-N wher = 'P 
it is well known, that thoſe'Veſlcls break, becal 
the Water when congeal '+rakes' up morei{pa S_ 
when fluid 5 which is the reaſon that the. be fo | 
upon the Water. 3 : phy l 1 £ 
© Tothis may be referr'd that other Sophi mn, wha 6. 
we make: uſe 'of remote; cauſes, and ſach-as pl al 
—_— ,. to prove things either.clar of them hn ol v 
ſe,” or at leaſt doubtful; -as when: 4ty fat "% 
walk prove- thar the World 1s ON by tþ 
Reafon@ .c.; iy J* 
The Warld: perfet becauſe it it: contains Bodies: Wl v 
Boay #: rfl becauſe it contains three Dino#ll 


_————_. pe. 


—* Dimenſs 6ns are- perfe8, becaiſe libre are als 
*% ſurir Omni?),' ard there are all; becauſe we 
| Ee the' Word all, when- the thing F2 either one or 
but there” are three. * 
yiyhich reaſ6n'a man" might prove: chur the 
g-Arom is-98 perfect /as: the World, bec:ufe it 
three Dimenfons as well as the World. But this 
7 Þ far fron proving the W orld to be perfect, that 
Wa pevite contrary is rather tobe afferted;that every 
"SiBdy, parents 4 Body, is efentiallyjmperſe@t; and 
"F Baht br of :the > World '@onfilts-<hicfly 
Way jy 1:8 *rhat'ir * includes a warn thar” are not 
"I bogtes.”” 1" _ 
wh | The ſame Philoſopher proves that there are 
wee {Omple Motions , becauſe there are three 
JP enfions; © 'Though-ir be a- very difficulr thing 
b:fad: a Concluſion from rhe Premiſes. '-- 
te <; He alfs nrroves,chatrhe Feaven iz unalterable and}: 
nag} rods becauſe1r moves-Gireularly.. But fi64}, 
| Se well diſcovered yet. whar' Contrarrery of 
_ to do with the Corruprion- or Alteration 
—{FBodies. In the. ſecond- place there is- lefs Reaſun. 
12 be-p! piven; 'whyia Circular Motion' from Ealt 
eſt,” ſhould be- comtrary't to a Cirelat Motion 
o n Weſt to Eaſt; - 
$1n the ſecond place we falls into vahis ſore of Sophie 
by chrough that ally Vanity that-makes us aſham'd 
ſh i 6ur Ignorance; From! whence it happens,. 
[ we rather-chuſe to forge Imaginary cauſes of- 
te things, for which we are ask'd the reafon}ithan. 


ook thar 'we'know ir-not. And it'is 'a pretty. 
E:.3 king: - 
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kind of way whereby we avoid this Confe Io 
our Tonorance. . For when 'we ſee the effect 
c1uſe unknown we imagin we have diſcoveref 
when we have joyu'd to this effect a general. we d | 
Fertue or. Faculty ; which Forms /iniour; | 
o her Idea, but only that the effe& has ſome ©: 
which we knew before we found outthat word. 
example, there is no body bur knows that the / 
ries beat, that Iron cleaves ro the Adamenz, that Sa g 
purges, and Poppy Srupikes. They. who. make'a 
protection of. knowledge, and who are not at 
of Ignorance , freely. confeſs that :they:: know:the I 
Eftc&ts, but underſtand not the cauſe, whereas others [4 
that would bluſh to ſay fo, andpretend to have dif IF 
covered the ;cal cauſe of eftects preſently cry, there | 
is 2 pullakic vertue in the Arteries, a Magnetic. vets 3 
tue in the Addamant, a Purgative vertue in' Seu, 
and a Soporific vertue' in Poppy» Now is nor” this | 
_ quaintly reſoly'd2 and might not the Chine/es: with |%; 
as much. facility have cxtricated therſclves-from all | 
their admiration of our Clocks, when Gl rol A 
into their: Country? For they might haye _ 4 
knew perfectly, the, reaſon: of what others-were 
puzzi'daty.'þy.fffirming. that it was'only; by a 
dicative yertue that this Engin marked out; zh&he 
upda:the; plane,” and: by a Senorific quality hit f 'y; 
 Eell-ſtrpok, Certainly they might have' paſſed fot F 
as learned Perſons.in, the knowledge of -Clocks,: at Þt 
our- Philoſophers, mn cauſes of _ - beating of the x 
Arteries, &c- 2:1; |"; - ,z1,1113 98 
There are allo jemorhaet 2 words that = tor 
ren oY 
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| mer learned at Pl ſmall .EXPENCE, as Sympathy, 
and occult Ludlitzes. . Net. they that uſe 
oder EUR FA of, fllhaod.s el 


J TaRRs hap or Ni "i certain *1 
F Here 15.4 Dilobrion in the ) Mignet for LO 


ſhe Iron moves to that rather than to, any other 


# 


# men have been, allowed 10 call this Dipolijog. 
wn ever it be,.. netic Vertye., So; that if they, are. + 
kceived *ris only 10 this, that they .imagin them 
[6 Ives to be more Learned than. others tor having 
Found. our the word ;. or elſe, becauſe they would 
have ſignified by this word a certain imaginaty: quali- 
\ whereby the Magnet draws.the Iron ,  whigh 
cither they, nor any other. Perſon, could ever ap-. 
; (archend 3 in their underſtandings. ans 
11 t there.are others whe, obtrude 1 upon us for real 
auſes of nature pure Chimerg's,as, the Aftrolager S 5 
[3h refer all cauſes to the Influences of the Stats And* 
beſe are they forfoorh who- have found? gur-qhi 
re mult of necelfity be” an. Immoveable oF 9n 
ve all the reſt of the Spheres. which they. al FP] 
tion ; becauſe the Eankyyrodpeing divers Sin 


N« VET erent Climes, 


Ft Non viduos fert omnia beings * 
t. oIrdia mittit ebur ; : molles-fus' ond Sabai: I 


v7 kere can be. rio cauſes of ſach. variety of FIy: 
 Kons but the Influences of a Heaven, which being 
E | FA. | immo= 


JE - 2 
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immoreadle has always the ſame Aipegts vp 
fame parts of the Earth. ' 
"Thus one of theſe Doftors having under G 
pr. :ve by Phyfical Reaſons the immot Wiry y 
ach, cy it one of the principal 'De 
df rhar Myiterious Reaſon, that it the Eatch tt 
aSvut the Son; the. Influences ofthe Stars wort 
carricd 6bli quelyawhich would cue oral of 
i rhe world. :* 
With. theſe influences they ſrangely: -rerriie] 
People, fo tharwhen they Revany Comer: appeary fy 
"* that any grear Eclipſe happengjtheri the world mul 
be _turn*d ropſe-turvy, and wo to Spain, Germ 
Swede!and, or ſome other Country which they bd ba 
moſt a peck at z tho there be no reaſon that eirh 
Comets or Eclipſes ſhould have any confideral 
eff-E& upon the Earth,or _ eneral cauſes,as th T ol 
a ©, ſhould operare more efteually' in one' pl 
p:2re than in another,or threaten a Ring or a Prin 
tore than a Mechanic beſides that we finda hund 
*Eomets that were never Infamous for any of tholf 
weEftccs laid to their charye. _. 
For whar if Mortality, Peftilences, War , Dea 
of Princes do; ſometimes happen after the”; 
ance'of Coners and fight of Ecliples, they bs off 
bappen without any 1% ſignals, Beſides f eſe” 
fects are fo general and common, that ir is much 
they do not happen infſome-pare of the World eve FJ | t 
year. So .thar they-who'ralk-ar Random,--that ſud 
a Comet threatens the death of ſame grear Perlg 
nage, 'do not hazard their Reputation over much. 
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4 Bur it" is far pw” when they pive theſe Chitne- 
al Inflgences' for the 'cavie of the yertudus''or.,. 
ſous Indlinarionsof mi, 8s alſo of theparciſne 4 
hom andevents of their Life, withour haying ny 
jer ground, thari-only that' among ten thoufrk | 
ictions-it falls out by hap-hazard that” yl 
proves true.” Altho' if '4 "map were ro udg 
things" rationally ad ce 'according 5 8 


wo 6 he-miphe as well fay that a CES Rig 
th co Fora of a Woman that lyes in, PL, 
ui ave a: greater" Influence upon the Body of ms In-- 
gſanr, than the Planer Saturn in whatſoever ee or- 
njunRion.it be.” Laſtly there ire ſome, who a 54 

bimerical caviſes 'of Chimerical'effefts 7 arid” - 

# thoſe 'who ſuppoſing that nature' athors*a 

"N 


7.and that ſhe does her utmolk to / Avord"ir 
% re Fictitious cauſes of this Fiditious horrour;the. 
S&Q ir ſelf beipp®imaginary., ſeeing thr nature 
| ta nothing, and" that all 'rhe effects which"are- 
| nribured to this dread of 'nture;/depend bgtin'the 
=_ -of "the Air; Nature abhoys 4* Fact, 
theſe-profound Philoſophers,beci ſhi 
a Continiity of Bodies to 'Franſmir her a. 4 
= for the Propagation of* OvalitieGA molt- 
ul Scienee indeed which goes aboue to prove- 
ph iy kdvichs is nor;- by that which is:nor.” 
1: : _— when we ſearcli the cauſes ww Gurpa- 
udinary cffects,” we oufht carefully firft ro'exawin ; 
wid the eflects' be Yue: For fomerimcs we la- 
. ur to-no purpoſe to ſearch onr-the reaſon of things: ; 
ut Y 44 £2409 © thatz 
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| that: are :not. . Infomuch, that ther, are T3 
B oma ber of. queſtions which are tobe. _ 
" Plutarch celolves this. propouaded by; kink, {/ 
es 4s are purſued by the Wolf are twiſter th 
NO For. after ke has ſaid, | that. perhaps the \ 
-. might bave aſſailed the more {low of Faat firltja 
ſo. they, that eſcaped, were: the, ſiyifteſt, | ar-elſe; th 
fear, having. added wg to/rheic feet-had/imiparty 
to *im that habitude of: ſwiftgels which: afterward 
they retained, he at laſt brjogs another: folutin Þ: 
which ſeems to be very. true and genuine; Perhapy 
| fays he, the thing it. ſelf may be a ſtory. And this i 
the method we ought to, obſerye in Philoſophiziq 
- xoncerning ſundry effets which are attribuet 
tte Moc, ſuch. as theſe, that ;the- Bones are full bs: 
Marrow-upon the Increaſe of the Moon ; but, empynitha 
when ſhe & in; her wain ; And. wherids alſo} veſh ; 
fame is faid of Crevices or Craysfiſlr ;' there is lh I n 
ether anſiver to be made but chatithe whole is aF# pla 
able, as leveral Perſons very diligent and exact hawlyer 
ured*tme, that. as well the Bones and Cray- 
| Fmetimies empty,ſamerimes full in allche W 
ters of the Men. Many obſervations of this-nat ur Ja 
there arg in r erence to the cutting of Wood, fc rH ? 
jag and gathering of Fruit, Grafting, vieta ve I 
moment when fit to take Phyſice! But-the world w 
be delivered, ar. length from. theſe little Bondage 
' which have no-other. ground than meer hppa \þ 
ons that were never ſeriouſly examined, And there © 
fore they are unjuſt who require' us, wichour- anff le 
Examination to believe their tigments, meerly op we 
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To bo this fort. Oy ought alfo to bs. re-- 
ed: that" uſeal* fallacy of Human wit, Poſt hoc, 
Þ prope hoc. After 0 this, therefore for this, Hence - 
that the Dog-Star is concluded to be the cauſe 
4 violent heat" at thar time of the year which. 
Us cal alled the Dog-days, which caus'd* Virgil, fe peaks 
ix of that Star to prenounce theſe Verles. is 
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Ai Aut firias ardor,. . 
fit! ne ferens mortalibus egris- : 


| ar, "» & levo contriftat lumine COUT... 


hereas Mon eur Gafſendus has: well” PYERY 
Þihere 1 is nothing lefs probable chan this 1 vain. 
lhagination. For this ſame Star being beyond the - 
bine, the Influen 8” ought to be ſtronger in thoſe: 
- that Tye moefe perpendicularly under it And 
haben the Dog-days are ſs veheinently hot. 
wit is' Winter in other parts *-So-rhat chey be Es *- 7 
be-Liine may: as well believe the Dog-Star.to be the 
ſe of Cold, 'as we to believe. it. to be-the cauſe © of: 
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®There. is no vice of Argument into which the- 
JF Learned fall more eaſily than, into this of falſe Enue- 
' ration”, and- of not duly conſidering all the - 
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manners how this 3. may be, or: be effected, ;h 
thakes *em condude-raſhly, either. that it is:no © 
cauſe it is n@r in. fuch-a manner, though ir. may 


after another manner; or elſe-thar it-is afteraſu h 
ſuch a manner, when irmay be after another mat 
than they have, yet.zhought of... | 
We may find ſeveral of theſe foftive An 
ments in the-Froofs upon which Gaſſendus eftabli 

the Ground of his. Philoſophy, viz. T hat Vacuum 
interſpac'd between rhe Paxts.c F Marter which 
calls his Diſrrinated, Vacy citorts And: the .otl 


having been a AI: Perſon 10 his enact th nd of. gre 
knowledg i in the moſt curious parts.of Learningg Ni 
Errors ang. Failings which are to 'be ſeen ſcat 
"$3to, many great. Volumes of his;Works oubliſh | 
after hisdeath, are therefore the more worthy toh W 
kngwn and difuſſed : whereas.it. would .be to wil: 
© EE ur pole to, fake notice of the Errors ſo trequent-nſ | ca 
hors, of no account. 4 
firit Argument, which Gaſſendus employ I 
 Diſeminated Vacwm,and which.he. would 
make' us believe ro-be as Certain.as a Mathematic all 
Demonſtration, is this, 4 
If there were nor a ONO but that the whole « 
were flld with Bodigs , the\motion- would be inf] þ 
pothble,and the world wou'd be a meer heap of Sth. 
Inflexible and Immoveable Matter.' | For the World: d 
being all full,no body could be mov'd bur. ir naſbgo '» 
intq the place. of another. , Thus if the Body AY 
mov'g, i ir muſt diſplace another, Body at lealt-«qwl} 
W FR 


* ror" th 
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y viz. B. and B,” removing muſt diſplace ano- 
. Now this cannot happen, otherwil 
C : one that this: diſplacing of Bodies: | 
d. itſelf to,Jaknity, which. is Ridiculous and Im- 
: the ſecond that the motion muſt be Cifeu- 
= ſo.the laſt body remov'd may ſupply the 
ce of : A. -: 
Hitherto ahine' is no imperfeC Enumeration a 
-:, and It 15 true Moreover, thatit is a _ rh 
c z#that one body being remoy'd 
ber: ſucceſſively by removing diſplace” one 
ds] another to. fake : Only they ewe the motion 
MR þGrctlr, Foie the laſt Bodies being fetnoved, 
liefſes the place of the firſt which is A. and fo the 
6d | j le is full.” And this is that which Gafſend 
Grakes to refute by the following Argument. "The 
rt Body: _ontvgg guid 3 is A. cannut be moved. © 
the laſt :whighygs X. do not-move. hte 3 *; 
iſ cannot: move for that if -it- remain ir? muſt, poſſe . 
HR | P lace of 'A.. which is ror yet'void 5! Tefa ; a 65 |; 
lo} inet being able to move, neither can A ; Tor-whict 
d] feaſon the whole muſt/be - whieh 
uf Argument: is founded: only upon this. Suppoſitith! I 
{0 that the Body X. which is"immedis rely before A; { 
ef cannot .be removed, unlefs the Shotaf., A. 'be vaid + 
Hf befofe hand; when it:begins:ro-mdve. $d1batbe. / 
\forethat inftanritbar ir poiſefis thaeplace;theremay 


; v4 


bs faid to'be another which nad - >> id 'to- be Va- 

; h Bur this Spetuion.; is falſe and  imperſe. For of 
here is yer another caſe, wherein it is very impolſi- 

' 8 ie 
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ble.chat X, may be moved, that is to o fay; that at 


ſame inſtant. that it polleſſes the place of-A, A.n aj 
quit that place, and in that aſe, there will be 


inconvenience, if A. puſh B. forward, and B,chrulbY®. 
forward C. till they come to X. and that X. at thal 


ſame time poſleſſes the place of A. For by this m : 


there will be a Motion, and yet no Vacuum. -*? 


Now that-it-may be pothble that «Bedpaan p ol 
ſel the Place of another Body at the fame inſt «I me! 
that the Body leaves it, is- a-thing which we aſ l: 
obliged te confeſs, in whatever. Hy | 
ded only that-we: admit ſome contin Man 
For example let us grant two parts in-a Staffs it 
mo contiguous, it-is evident that at the con 


* 
; Fx 
U 
nf 
4 
: - 


he place is quirted by [the firſt, ir is ml | 4 


3. Fors 
e ſecond,; atid! that there is-no 1n 


;wherein there can be ſaid to be a. Vaciuais. But. wy " r 


- is: more clear by. an Iron Circleghar./ 


| Cencrfor then. ar-the ſame inſtant _—m poſs: 


- fefles the ſpace which was quitted by 'that which [ 


re, with: that; ie1 Ity that will admit no: [ 


Pint { much-as to: be. 


be poflible ina Circle of Iron, ſhall .it ugh be by. ; 


ſame in.a Circle partly of Wood, and- partly. of 


Air-2. And therefore the Body A. ſuppo ſed to be of 


Wood, puſhing forward,; and tilplacing the Body: 
B, ſuppoled-to be of Air,' why may not B. diſplace 


another, and that-another to X. which ſhall enter. || 
into the place of. A. at the ſame inſtant: that A; 


quits it ? 
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les! clear thin that the "ſaid effect of Caſſen- 
Ws | ' from "hence; that: Gaſſendu 
Spb that one Body cotild nor poſſeſs the Place of 
w [ Þ other, but thar the place'muſt be yoid before- 
=l ;fland, and in a preceding inftatt'; not conſiderin 
s | there wes the lame | Inſtant. of quitting js, 
TH other vrobfs are deduced "TIO ſeveral experi- 
, by which he proves with' good reaſon that 
ir'is compreſſed;and that new Air may be for- 
Mto- the place which-ſeemed already full; as we 
Win Wind- Guns and Bladder Foot-balls.._ - 
"| &©Upo --which Experiment he' forms this Argu- 
6 ' If the ſpace A. already full of Air, bee Ca- 
If jbl fleto receive a new quantity- of Air by Comprel- 
12; Þ fi E of 'neceffiry this new Air ," muſt "either be # 
F breed: ing' by*Penetrarion 'into the ſpace' already - 
fled by Petietration, which is impoſſible ; or VB 
T4 Dihkn the Air which is enclofed-ir in A." does, riot 
be We fill che ſpace ;'' but that between! rs: arts 
| | the Air there were certain” 'void 'fpa ed Fein 
wriew!ſAir'is received ; And this ſecon Hypotheſis 
s he,proves what I aimat,whichJs to make it out, 
atthere are void ſpaces between the” paris of tmat- 
fer. | But it is very ſtrange, thar Gafſendus did not 
ipprehend' that he reaſoned upon a falſe Fnuttiera- 
| tion, and that beſides the Hypotheſis of Penetration, 
'Ahich he had reaſon to/ judge naturally impoſ- 
ble,” and that of Vacuums diſſeminated between the 
parts of Marter, there was yet a third, of which he 
wh nothing,and which being poſlible, i is the reaſon 
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that his Argument .concludes nathing-. Fo 4 
may ſuppoſe that. between the thick and -grd 
parts of the Air, there may beanother more ſub 
rarify'd, and which being able to, paſs. through! 
pores - of all the Bodies, cauſes: the fpace- wh 
ſeems full of Air ,-; to receive other new A 
For that this rarify'd Matter being chas'd out 
the pores through the parts of the, Air: which 
forced in, gives way to the new Air. . -- 
And indeed Monſieur Gaſſendus was þ 2 muck i [* 
more obliged to. refute this Hyporbeſis, as admitting 
himſelf thisſubtile raatter which penetrates Bad ; 
and paſks, through the Pores,in regard he aflumyhy. 
that Cold and Heat and. certain little Bodies thats us by 
rer the 'Pores.of our Bodies, and afferts thes a: 
thing of- _ight,. and acknowledges, io. that fark 1 
Experiment made with Quick- SjverSupipes fll$ {li \f 
"I; 


wy + 


as 


$ 


= to the height of two Foot three fingers,and a hi 
leaving ſtill a ſpace;above that length which ſea 
void,” as.not bzing filld with any ſenſible} mAtten) 
I fay he ackpgn fda hat ſpac ©: 
Vacuum, as bei being penetra ee.;by. 

he takes for 2 Qdy. NY fi 
" *And'fo by filling wich fabtile matter wa fol c 1 l; 
which he takes to be yoidghe will find as much {pag 
for by, Bodies to enter ,. 2:4) jb they... Mere. actually Þ + 
void... +, od Ent. { 46rf3 bis Y & 
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ST his tg is call in Schools Fallatia acctden 
FR » Edu of che Accident, When we draw. 
Fabſolute- Conelufion. "awple . and; without re+ 
iRtion from 'what\isnottrue but only by. accideat: 
his is that which cauſes fo many-people to exclaim. 
inſt Antimony, / becauſe. that. being ill apply'd 
produces bad effefs. And-that others attribute to 
Pu ce all thoſe bad cf ts which the abuſe of it 
Foc duces ; : ang ro Roglic: the Faults of oi 


” + bt It is no Sophiſs, as the Papiſts onerend;when 
aged againſt thoſe Inventions: of Satan, Invocation 
wry Veneration of Reliques and Praying for 
£ dead which were never of any autiquity, but 
perſiitious cheats impos'd. upon the people. by 
opes far remote from Antiquity in the times 
f darkeft Ignorance and\Impiery. 
! We alfo fall into this vitious way of arguing 
| 1 q) phen we take firaple cccaltons:for real. cauſes ; as 
F we ſhould accuſe the Chriſtian. Religion for ha- 
4Ffing been the cauſe of the Maſſacre of ſo many 
id | Thus itudes, -who rather choſe ro- ſuffer Death; than 
Wounce Chriſt ; whereas. we are not-(to impute 
tle Murders to. the Chriſtian Religion, -nor.the 
onſtancy 'of rhe Martyrs, but only to the. Joju- 
*F lice and Cruelty of the Pagans. 
3 {We alſo fir.d. a conſiderable example of this 
8 | bphiſcn in . the Ridiculous”! Arguments 'of the . # 
c , who concluded, that the Gods had; hu- 
kn ſhape, becauſe. that Ln man. is ealond with 


The 
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The Gods, ſay they; are rs happy. Nend 
be happy without vertue, there # no vertue_ by 
Reaſon, and Reaſon is found 'no where but 'in hy 71 
Form," we muſt iherefany "anfeſs.. the Gods fo oY 

"But they were irengely blind, hiot to ſee that 
Subſtance which thinks and reaſons, may be joyil 
to the Body; *tis not human | ſhape that can 
Thovght and Reaſon in man.” It being ridiculous W 
imagin that Thought and Reafon depend upon'F " 
mans having aNoſe, a Mouth, Cheeks, two Army; 
two Hands, two Feet. And therefore it was a ( YN || 1, 
diſh Sophiſm of thoſe Philoſophers to conclude thi oo M” 
there could be no Reaſon but in human"ſhapes ; FT 
being only | Jepu's d by accidents to _o—— ſhape i 
Man. 


Vi = Lo ES + * 


To pa ow ſence divided to. fence Compos 'd, or frm 
ſence compos'd to ſence divi ded. þ 


-'Fhe one of --the' SophiſmF# is called Fallacis Coil 
Poſitionss,” Fallacy of ' Compoſition ; © and the ' other # 
Fallazy''of (diviſion , which- are "both: apprehende f Fx 
better by exatniples;: | n 

Feſws Chriſt ſaith in his Goſpe], ſpeaking” of hi 
Miracles, The Blind ſee, the Lame walk, , the Del no 
hear. * "This cannot be true, while we take thi ing} 9 

L F ny and-not' conjoyntly, 'that' is to fa 4 in 1 
| fence divided, arid ot in Ne compos'd. " oY”: 
E the blind ſee not, while they are blind, neither # | 
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draf hear, while, they remain. ſo ;. but after they: 
4 covered, their, ſight-and hearing, br the. Mi- 
es of Chriſt they, both heard and bus- VESE 
Wy the ſane ſepce tus ſaid-in Scripture tha God ' 
the wicked," Not-that he accompts thoſe-for 
jpho abide, in, their wickedneſs but that-by his 
he juſtities thoſe who: were Impious: be- 


bo , G the other lide there. are ſame: Propaltions 
q © þ are not-true but in/a ſence oppos'd-10. that 
bich- is the- ſence: divided; | As when: Stu Paul 
Wha Slanderers, Fornicators-and Covetous men 
i * not enter into the Kingdom of Heaven. For 
«ol 8 not meant. that none Ty thoſe who are Guilty of 
boſe vices ſhall be ſaved; but-only thoſe who: re- 
impenitent,'.and obſtioardy go,on in their {ns 
hall not enter into the Kingdom of Heaven: 
\ It is manifeſt naw that there is no-T ranſtion-from 
of theſe ſences to the other without-a Sophiſms 
| for example, it is apparent- that they would 
/{ugue very ill, that ſhould hope for Heaven, that 
| ho Vere iD theis ſins,. becauſe that Chriſt .came:to0 
bfuiners, and becauſe he ia Ys, that. wicked: wo- - 
a ſhall. precede-the Phariſees in the:Kingdam of 
{|} waven-z ſeeing that he did not come'to"ſave {in- 
ils y ſs abiding 1n-their fins, but-to teach and imo 
dem to of AW their fins. 
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M.: This il; in the Schools P; difto ſecundum 4 
” dium. fimpliczter.. As for | example -the” Epicmn 
| - Prove Th ie: Gods had human” tan bed 
- there igino- form fo lovely as that, and-for that | 
that is lovely ought to be 1n/God... For human fowl 
not” abſolwely-Beautiful, bur ' only in refpe@ *| 
ther Bodies. And.ſo- being a Perfection only 
cundum-quid, or in-ſome reſpect and not ſimply, h8 
does. nor-follow- that iix- ought” to be 'the ſhap tix ot 4% 
God, betauſe all perfections are in God, there bw/P&? 
mg no-per Eton! | bur what are {imply* 'fo,: thatk ; 1. 
whichorciads all manner-of Imperfection, char [os 
be aſcribed ro God.” © 7 | c 
We findalfo in Cicero, Lib. 3. de' Nature De Dew 
a- Ridiculous Argument of Corea, againſt the E 
ftence: cf God,-which' may be reduced' to this 8] 5 
phiſi : How, ſays he, can me conceive God,- when'i Is 
ta attribute no wertie to him 2 for fall me ſay: that he 1 ; 
has Prudence ?. Prudence conſiſts in the choice of Fd | R 
and evil : now God can have no _need of thi choice, 4 *|* « 
being capable of any evil. Shall we ſay that he haty® 
Underſtanding and' Reaſon? 1we make uſe of Undeiſiai dl 
199 and Reaſon' to diſcoutr what is-unknown to 15 by wi 
we know: nbw'' there can be nothing. unknown '#9+ Gi "i £ 
| Not can Fuſtice be: in God which only velates to Humai | © 
Society: Nor Temperanee, becauſe be has no preR q & 
govern ; nor Fortitude, for that pain never opprofſes Goh | | 
nor Leber: wearies him. ; and beſides he is expos'd to U * 
danger. How: then can bbs be God , which has. neiths | £ 
underſtanding nor. wertue. ? G30 5.81 
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Eerie Hat Fer#ae AS TIOES _— Wo - 

g: Gthat they who' live in Ciiesive milerablyx- 

{ # to all the Trjuries of the Weather." For this 

4s Ws or” rather Cicero arputs. There' can be ho Ver- 

M"_ Goc 7 Eto thoſe which are in men; "there- 

© there Ein be no vertue-in God?” And® what's 

Ki e wonderful i is this, that he toes "nt -Gnclude, 

Mat there is no vertue in'Gud' bit'ooly becauſs' the 

«|; nperfeCtions of human 'vertue canniot'be'7 in God. 

W | | Yb it is one "of his proofs that God wints un- Þ® 

Fl 6. erf | ei ard knewledse, becauſe alf thing#are A 
1, | ®9yrn ro him. Thar1s, thar God ſees nothing; be- 
"| | ij he' ſecs all things: that he.is unable bee: uſe le 
IS Omnipotent*:/ tharhe enjoys nothing of huppt- 

p | 5; becauſe he enjoys all felicity. 


SEETES 


: 5 abilſe + the Ambiguity of -words _"_ wo -nly be 
T done _ [PAY apo 


|: To this ſortof Sophiliy may be refer all Site 
— © Filtns thar are vicioits, as having 4 Ternis. Whether 
$6 thar the middle Term be"taken rwice pirtieu- 
Bir whether it be that ic"is faken in one ſene&in 

be firſt Propobirion, and in another [cence in the ſe- 

Fo cond, 


Togic : or, 


Yond, -or laſtly whether the T erttly of the, C 

- "fon be not raken in the fame ſence in the Pre 
ſes,- as in the Concluſion,” For do not EY j 
word Ambiguity to the only words which are gre , | 
equivocal ; for-they rarely fail, 'but we mean'ly | P 
that whatever can change the ſence of words, o 15 
cially when men are'nor eaſily aware of the changy BY 
in regard that diyers things being Ggnified by | 
ſame ſound'they take em for the ſame thing. fol yi 
ference to which may be ſeen what "has been fall} 


already toward the end of the firſt Part, where wh # 


have not.only ſpoken of the Remedies againſt the | 
Confuſion of Ambiguous words, by, defining: 'am F 
ſo clearly that no man- car be deceived. FE. 

I ſhall therefore produce fome examples of thi 
Ambiguicy.that many times deceives men of rife | © 
apprehenſ1ons. Such is that, which is found in word 
that ſignitie ſome Z/bele, which may be taken either FW 
ColleQtively or Diſtributively ; 'thus ought the $- IE 


phiſm of the Szeicks to: be reſolved, who argued that y | 


the World was an Animal endu'# with Reaſon. F 
- For that mhich has'the uſe Ll Reaſon 1s better than 'S 


that which has noe. 


New. there 3s nothing, fay.they,' can be better that 
WPorld. 


Therefwe the VWirld hath the us 0 f Reaſon. 
. » The Minor of this Argument is falſe, becauſe 
they attribute to the World what is only to be 4- 
ſcribed ro God. Who is ſucha Being,than which there 
can be not1irg greater or more perfect, But if it be 
ſpoken of the Creatures only nothing cari be. more 
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» oo lwves 


2 than the World, if it be ColleQively ns 1 

he Univerſal of things created by God. 'Bur © 
os it can. only be inferr'd that the World is.en- 
Y. with Reaſon, in ſome of its parts as. Angels 
; id Men; . bur ConjunCtively it cannot. be cond to 

*0t 2 Rational Animal. : ; 

++ {t would be alſo a bad way. of PRE to fay, 
"hat a man'thinks, or a man. is compor'd, of 'Soul 
pd Body, therefore the Soul and Bcdy think. For 
Irs ſofficient ro fay that.a man thinks, when one 
[ ur of him'only is ſaid to thiok ; from whenee 1 ic 
\ no way follows that the other par cha 5 ol 


I X, 


' 
li draw 4 general Concluſion from a defetive Iaduftion, 


We call Indu&ttun, when the ſearch of ſeveral 
iculars leads us to the ſearch of a General 
Feuc, 
++ Thus when we have experimented that moſt 
| ra are, Salr, and that the water of moſt Ri- 
fers-is freſh, we generally conclude that the Sea- 
Fater 1s Salt, .and River-water | freſh. The: va- 
Tious Experiments which'' we make - that- ot 
bſes nothing in the hire, gives us reaſons 10/5 
that this is true of. all + Gold: And” in; raped 
Fe never met with any people 'but whar ſpoke, 
ve believe that all men. ſpeak, that-/is -make uſe 
& Sounds to fignifie- their Thoughts. 


From 


: Ky 


Logic: : Or, Partl | ( | 


& F rom this lIadoRion alſo all.our knowledge 


its'riſe;in; regard that particulars prefent:chemſl 


10%us before” Unjiverſals.;z though afterwards® 


make uſe of Univerſals to-underſtand- particulars 
However it. 1s equally certain, that Indu6 ions 

lone i is never _any-atlured means to. acquire perfal 

knowledg,as we ſhall demonſtrate in another plac 


;The conſideration of -Singulars, affording an oppe l: 


tunity-only-co the undarfiendiog: to be' more atte E 
E 4tiveupon natural Leazaccording to. which: © doe 

of. the Truth of Generals. For example] ſhould-as | 
* yerhavethoughtof confidering the nature of-a Th 


angle, had I neverſeen.a Lronge which gavem 
an occaſtonto thiik of it. However it is not rhe pt 


ticular Examination. of all Triangles which makeſ 


me:conclude generally and certainly of all, thar the” 
ſpace which they comprehend is equal ro that © F. 


| ,a Rettangle of all their Baſe, and the half he thei]... 
Height (tox.t hs-exammation would be impoſſ ig 


bur the ſole confideration of what I know is Fcluge 
in1-the idea of a LIGUPEs hich I find/j in. any 4 ub... 
derſtanding. . ROY a 


'1 


However it. be, kaviagl r af F WE 


 manter. in DPS wo Place,” it ſuffices Wt. to Gras 


4 
L 
z = 


he, are the cauſes of manifold Errors. Þ ſhall -yng 


+ Iy-produce ane memorable Example. * - \ {x6l. 


ive InduGkions,: that is:to ſay, ſuch-as are nathe 


All Philoſophers to this-day , have held ir for ih 


| unqueſtionable Truth;, that a Pipe being ſtoppil 


it was impoflible to pull out the ſtoppel withauſ | 
breaking the ag and that water might be ford] thr 
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s bath. as'2:man- olcaſes 'by-: the help uh Criſiliow 
1 bei 2s -called- Aſpirant Punijs. 1: And 'that which) 
jde em fo confident was, thiat they thought rhein-- 
Yor aflured 'of it by a moſt certain Induction, as 
Ilaving made. an infinite number 'of Experiments; 
Tf:both the one-and the other is found to'be falſe; 
if frcthat vewExperiments have ince been made thi 
bs Stopple may be drawn out of a Syphon never fa 
Hl gall opt, without breaking-the Pipe, provided the 
wi farce-be: equal. ro the weight of the Cylinder of the 
MI Water, thirty three foot high,. and: of the ſame 
Iihickneſs: with' the Pipe ; and that-in Pumps 2(pi- 
telant the water. does nor aſcend higher than from 
F ſwrty two to tiny three foor, 


CH AP. XX. 


Wi reaſoning, in Civil Converſation and 


| ao FO0107 Diſcourſe. | 


| TIiberto we have: fhewn Examples of falſe Ar- 

wh4 {-cumentations in/matters of Science.But becauſe 

the principal ule of reaſon dges.noe conh{!t in acquij= 
x: Jng Sciences that are'of, litle 4ſt. for the conduCt of 

\ [3ell living, whercin,ic s of dangerous conſequetce 

p 1 ha deceiv'd; -it will.bejof much morc advantage 
conſider generally; that which engages men into 

fle falſe Judgments, which are made. of all forts of 

q | ps, .and;” blind, raen} with * A in- Matters 
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chiefly i importing manners, and conducing to. ts, 
Government of Civil Life,and are-the general Subi 
jets of our Common Diſcourſe. But in regard thi 
Ae gn would require a Treatiſe by ir felt, which 
would comprehend almoſt all Morality ; we ſhall 
only mark out here in general a part of the cauſe 
of thoſe falſe Judgments thatare ſocommon among 
Men. 

We ſhall not here ſpend ime in diſtinguiſhing fl 
Judgments from bad reaſoning ; as well for that falſe 
Judgments are the ſources of bad Reafonings,which 
they draw after 'em by a neceſſary Conſequence; u 
alſo for that there. is for the moſt part an implicit 
and latent Ratiocination in that which to us appears 
a ſimple Judgment,there being always ſomething that 
ſerves as a Motive and Principle to that Judgment, 
For example, when we ſay that a Stick is crooked in 
the Water, becauſe it ſo appears to'us ; This Judg- 
ment 1s grounded upon this general and falſe Pros 


poſition, that whatappears crooked to our fences] 


crooked indeed, and fo includes a reafon which toes 
not diſplay it ſelf ,generally therefore conſidered, the. 


cauſes of our Errors may be referr*d to two headd: 


zhe one internal, which is the Irregularity of. ot 
will, that troubles and diforders our Judgment ; tht 
other External, which conſiſts 'in the Objedts of 
what we judg,and which delude our underſtanding] *, 


rj oO” nt wry, 27. eee = ot = 


by a falſe appearance. "Now that theſe cauſes ate 9 


ſeldom ſeparated ; nevertheleſs,there are cerrain Er 
rors wherein the one diſcovers it ſelf more plain 
than the other-z and therefore we ſhall treat of ' 

'd 
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\ Of the Sophiſms, of Self-love, Intereſt and Paſſian. - 


If we carefully examin why ſome men fo obſti” 
mately dote, rather upon one Opinion than another, - 
we ſhall find it to bs not through any penetration in- 
tothe Truth, or the force of Arguments, bur ſome 
engagement of Self-love, -Intereſt or Paſſion. This 
ks the weight that weighs down the Ballance, and 
which determines the moſt 'part of our doubes ; 
this is that which gives us the greateſt ſhogg to our * 
Jodgments, and ſtops the career 'of Conſultation. 
We judg of things not as they are in themſelves, : 
If} but as they are in refpe& of us: and Truth and 
Is Profit are to us the ſame thing. 
all” We need no other proofs of this, than what we. 
l.} fe every day, thar things in other places generally 
in} held for doubtful or falſe, are accounted alrogether 
uncertain by all thoſe of one Nation, Profefficn or 
'Order. For it not being poffible that what is true 
1n Spain ſhould be falſe in France'; or that the under- 
ſanding of the Spaniards, that, white 'both judge of 
things by the Rules of Reaſon, what generally ap- 
pears true to the one, ſhould generally appear falſe 
tothe other,ir is apparent that thisdiverſity of Judg- 
"ment can proceed from 'no'other cauſe than that the 
'one are pleas'd to. hold for Truth! what is'for their 
"advantage, which not being for the intereſt of the 
'other, they have a contrary opinion” of it. © | 
” Now what is there more unreafonable;than to take 
-dur Tntereſt for. a Motive to DeiteVe a thing ? Ail that 
. Yaght fo be done in foch a Caſe, "is bot to confider 
; Q 2 the 
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the more attentively to us the reaſons that may F 
cover'to ns the Truth of what we'defireſhould”be 
trhe., Nor.-is there any. other 'Truth chan this, that 
gught to- be. independant from our. deſires, which 
oÞght;to-prevail over us.l am of this Country,there: 
fore: I muſt believe that ſuch a Saint firſt Preached 
the;Goſpel here. I am of ſuch an Order, «herefors 
1]believe- ſuch an Inſtitution is. true Burt theſe are 
no,Reaſons. Be ,of -what.Order or Country ſoever, 
we are only to believe what is true, and which we 


would. believe, of whatever Country, Profeſſion or 


Order foever we: are. 


- But,this DeluGon is now apparent when it hap- 
pens from change of Paſsions. For tho all other 
things remain in the fame condition, ' yet to them 
that are provoked with new Paſsions it ſeems, that 
the new change that has happengd in their Defires, 
has. altered r 
: any way, related; to 'em, As we find that there are 
- ſome Perſons, that will not acknowledg any good 
-Quality, either natural or acquired, in thoſe a- 
_gainſt whom they have conceived an Antipathy, or 
. that have in any thing, thwarted their Sentiments, 
. their delires or their Intereſts? Preſently fuch mult 
be traduced for raſh, haughty, ignorant, perfidious 
faithlefs and void of all Conſcience. Their AﬀeQions 
are no _[efs unjuſt and immoderate than-their delires 
IF they have an Aﬀection to another, he is free 


from all manner of F aults, All: mp FO +: 
c 


"# 
- _— 


the whole courſe of things, which are | 
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fre is juſt and eafie, whatever they do not ne NT 
ff and impofible ; withour atledging any - reaſon 
ay for theſe Judgments , - other thin that" over:rules 
© tm; So thar altho they do not forni "this rational - 
© Þ Argument in their Minds. T love him; therefore he 
, rhe moft accompliſhed Per fon in the world; I hate 
is him, therefore, he is a worthleſs Raſcal; yer they 
* | doit in their hearts; and therefore we may call 
" | theſe forts of Extravagances, Sophifms and Detu- 
©} fions of the heart ; whoſe Nature it 18 to tran[l: 
T | port our Paſſions to the ObjeQs of our Defires, 
which we therefore judge ro be ſuch as we would 
have, or defire they ſhould be. Which is a thing 
moſt unreaſonable, ſince. our Deſires change no- 
thing of the Being of what is without us ; and that 
there is none but God alone whoſe will is to all-pow- 
erful, that things are always what his pleaſure it is 


they ſhould be. 
| a Iii: 

We may alſo refer to this Deluſion of Sc!f-love 
that other deluſron of rhofe ” who determine atl 
things by a moſt general and convenient Principle, 
That they have reaſon and know the Truth. Whenee 
| tis no difficult thing for them to derermin, that 
| they who think the contrary are deceived : for the 
concluſion neceſfarily follows. 

* The Miſtake of theſe Perſons proceeds only from 
hence: that the good opinion which they have of 
Keir Wit cauſes'em to deem all their thoughts to ve 
y clear and evident, that they believe the bare pro- 
| Q 3 pounding 
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'_ pounding 'em to be ſufficient to make all rhe world 
ſubmir. And for this reaſon they take little care to 
bring proofs. 
They give little ear to the Reafons of others ; 
they would carry the day by their own Authority; 
becauſe they make no diſtinction between their Aw 
thority and Reaſon : They take all Perſons for in- 
conſiderate who are not of their Opinion z not con- 
tidering that if others be not of their Judgments, they 
themſelves are not of the Opinions of others ; and 
that it is not juſt to ſuppoſe without proof, that we 
have reaſon, when we make ir our bufineſs to cons |: 
vince others that differ from us, for no cther Reaſon, [4 
but becauſe they believe weare not in the Right, (1 

{ 


I V; 


OO, vc a<Saz ries: 


There are others who have no other ground to re- ||: 
ject certain Opinions, than this pleaſant Argument, If I: 
it were ſo,] ſhouid not be a Learned Perfon,now I am 
a Learned Perſon,therefore it is ſo. For this realon,cer- 
ram paſt profitable cures in Phylic have been negle- || 
ed, and {o-many certain Experiments have been laid 
alide,becauſe they who had not the good haptotkink 
of *em,were afraid to be thought ro have been ſo long | 
1m an Error. How ! ſay they,if the Blood hed any Cir- 
cular Motion in the Body, if the nouriſhment did 
not paſs ro the Liver through the Meſaracc Veins. IK 
the Vein Artery conveyed the Blood to the Heart ; 
1: the Blood aſcended through the deſcending hok 
low Vein ; if Nature did not dread a Vacuum; # 
[ 
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bo! Air were Ponderous and had a Motion down- 
yard, E had been Ignorant of many important things 
both in Phyſick and Anatomy.” And-therefore theſe 
things mult not be ſo. Therefore for the cure of ſuch: 
diſtempered Fancies, there needs bur only this whol- 
Þme Inſtruftion,thar it is a ſmall matter for a manito 
he deceived, and that they may be learned in'other 
things,tho perhaps not fo well vers | in new diſcove- 


nies. 


or 


'e to 
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Ons fi There is nothing alſ® more common, than to 
Nn, f hear men ſcurriloufly revile one another,: and tio \ 
+ [tax one another of Obſtinacy, Paſſion and Litigi- 
'ous wrangling, becauſe they- cannot agree in their | 
Opinions ; /an ſo they that are 'in the right , and 
they that are in the wrong, ralk- all the ſame Lan« 
e- Fipuage , make the ſame complaints,” and aſcribe to 
If mother the ſame defeats, than which there is har d- 
n F:}y to be found: a greater miſchief among men, and 
'- 8 which obſcures Truth and Error, Juſtice and Inju- 
- I fiice in ſuch a manner, that it 1s  impoſh ble for rhe 
d vulgar- fort of men'to diſcern *em ; and hence it” 1 
k 'happens -thar ſeveral} men adhere ar hap hazard, 
> f ſome to the one, and ſome to the other, of :the 
" | two diſſenting parties, and that others condemn- ; 
! | both being equally in the wrong. 
; Now all this Fantaſticalneſs'of - humour ariſes - 
| & from this diſtewper, 'that-every one-is cenceited-of : 
I his own reafon.. For frony that Principle'it, is caſie to * 
'conclude,that all thoſe that contradict-us. are opinio- | 
Q 4 nated ; | 


344 
nated ;. fince obſtinacy is nothing 'elſe but 
born refuſal to ſubmit to Reaſon. 456; 4-48 
_ Now though it be true, that theſe Reproachesd 
being Paſſionate, Blind and Brablers, ' which am Wy 
very unjuſt from thoſe that; are in the wrong, ite op 
juit -and lawful from thoſe that are in the right: nei 
vertheleſs, becauſe rhe Truth is ſuppos'd to be.ut- 
on the Upbraider's ſide, prudent and. judicious Par [1g 
ſons,that handle any matter in Controverſie ought ('s 
to avoid the uſe of 'em before they have ſufficiently |, 
confirmed the Truth and Juſtice of the Cauſe,which "oY 
they maintain. ;-. and nexyer. let rhem .accuſe their | ir 
Adverſaries of. obſtinacy,raſhneſs ad. want of conje (i 
mon Sence, before they have well. prov'd it. Lat ihe 
*em'never ſay,betore they have made it; appear, that IB 
they talk abſurdly and;extravagantly:For the:athers [| '- 
will retort-as, much; back again.; 'for this is:the way |fþ 
never to come to, any ifſue.. So that it will be much ſe: 
better to obſerve that equitable 'Rule of St. Auſtin Nh 
Let us omit thoſe common. things that may be ſpoken. on |th 
either fide, though they cannot be. ſpoken truly of either | 
fide, And then they will think; it; ſufficient to defend IF 
- the Truth. with thoſe Arms which are moſt-proper, Ii 
and which: falſhood cangot. borrow, which: are cledr [i 
and. ſolid Reaſons. :: | Nt 4 


YE 

| Men are not only: fond of themſelves, but natu- 
rally: alſo jealous, (envious :and-maligners: one "of 
another, . hardly enduring; others to; be-preferr'd be- 
fore *em, as coveting call 'advantages to thamſcives : 


and 
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ub- i g as it is a thing that deſerves great honour to 
*Fhve found out any Truth, or brought any new 
«CFLght into the world,all men have a ſecret defire to 
atfaviſh that honour to themſelves ; which often en- 
aefozoes men to encounter the Opinions and Inventir 
Ne Fans. of others without any ſhadow of Reaſon. ., _.. 
WF" And therefore as Self-love cauſes -us frequently 
«Ji utter theſe ridiculous ſorts of Reaſoning, This 
it Jis'n thing of my own Invention ; this proceeded 
tly | from ſome of my owa Profeſſion; this firs my hu- 
Ch | our ; and therefore it is true. . So- natural Malig- 
et nity ſuggeſts anather way of Arguing 'no leſs-ab- 
N- ford. *T'was another, and not I, that faid ir, 
& Fthercfore *cis falſe 3. *I'was not. I that made-this - 
at Book, therefore *ris idle and filly. - 
11 '-This*is the ſource of the ſpirit of Contradiction 
W I frequent among men, which when they hear or 
M Jread any thing of another man's , they take little 
; Fheed of the Reafons urg'd for Convincement, and 
" [mind only thoſe which they think chey 'can- oppoſe. 
* [They are always upon the Sentry © againſt the 
d: Fruth, and think of nothing but how to repel and - 
', Jobſcire it, where they generally prove ſucceſsful, 
It I the *wit of man being an inexhauſtible ſpring of 
falſe Reaſons. Rl fe: We oe 
© When this vice predominates, it. marks out one 
of the Principle Chara&ers of Pedantry, ' whoſe. 
{thief} pleafure and delight ic is ro, brable and! 
wranple about petty things,and to contradict all men -: 
- | Vith a mean and abject Malignity. But fomerimes 
: | hiSvige' lyes' more conceal'd than tobe cafily per- . 
Ye Q 5 cciv'd, 
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R- 
c:ived, and It may be affirmed, that ns man; hi 
exempred from it, becauſe it is rooted in GY ig 
Ive which neyer dies in Men. I 1 
| "The knowledge of this Malignant and enviowll 
diſpofition which reſides in the Bottom of Meng a 
hearts teaches us one of the moſt important Rule 
that are to be obſerved, for fear of engaging thok 
with whom we difoure i into headlong Error , and 
alienating their minds from the love of that Tb (| a 
ro which we endeavour to invire *em, is this, that | 

' & to fay, as little. as may to irritate their envy and |;# 

| faloufie by boaſting of a Mans felf, or by ſpeak-(# 

31g of other things on which thole affeQions may [5 

lay hold. 

, For men paſſonately in love with themfelos þ## 
mpatiently brook thoſe Honours which are doneto[# 

other men ; whatever they cannot challenge to 4 

themſelves is odious and troubleſome, ſo that oft-JM 

times from the hatred of the Perſon they. fly outin A 

to a hatred of his Reaſons and Opinions ; - and|]-- 

therefore prudent men avoid as much as in 'em lies, i 

the expoſing of their Advantages of parts and en-' 

dwments to the Eyes of other men, they withdraw Jus 
from publick view, and fly applauſe ; and rather | 

cauſe ro Iye hid among the croud, to the end that Þ: 

n>hing may appear in their Diſcour ſes but the bare | 

"ruth which they propoſe. ; 

The deceas'd Monfeur Paſchal who hone as 

much of Rhetoric as-ever any perſon livinggextend- (| 

ed this Rule; fo fer, as to affirm:thar every wilt I. 

ran, ought to abſtain from. ſo much as, naming | 

wa 6 
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nj hiaſelt, or. making uſe of rhe:words I, or' Me: and © 
*Bftety had aboliſh'd-. that humane "Expreſſion, I; 


tow (ybich common civility had only before ſuppreſs'd, 
ſ-nenot that this Ryle- ought [to be fo exact!y- obſerved * 


ulg Either. . For- there. are- ſome occaſions,” where. it. 
of {ould be a vain Torture, to forbear the. mention... 
ng $8f.z mans ſelf. _ | b ue, 1hes 
ach (5. But it is good to bave this Rule-always before-a: | 
Mans Eyes, whereby we may the more. cafily. ſhun 
ut evil cuſtony of ſome perſons, . who never talk: 
but of themſelves, and are always :quoting-them=- 
7 {Elyes, when there is: no queſtion - concerning” their.- + 
j Eentiments. Which give an-occaſionto their -Hearets, .. | 
'& Iahatthis ſo frequent reſpe@ of themſelves ariſes from - 
to {-& Secret complacency which they bear toward the. 
to \objet of their Love; and'raiſes in **m. by 2 Naty--- - 
Iz] conſequence a ſecret averſion for. other-ggrſuns, , 


. F 


> 18nd. whatever.cthey-fay. - 
40--:/89drhis is that which ſhews-us, that, one- of the--. 
s | moikiurworthy CharaQters of a perſon. of credin'ig - 
- {that which Montazgne. has affected ; whichr is/\to - . 
x [entertain his Readers wich nothing elſe but his own - 
1 |Humours, his own Inclinations, hisown Fancies,his - | 
t 1. own Diſtempers, Verrues and Vices: all whichariſes ._ 
e [23 well from a defe of Judgment as from X violent 
[eve of himfelf. True it is that he endeaveurs 2s. 
[ouch as he can to remove-from himſelf the ſuſpiti- | 
$:-0n of a mean and; popular vanity, ſpeaking freely = 
$f bis defefts, as well as of. hig:goad Qualities ; ; 
$4 wherein there. is famething of comely, throughians 
5 | | appeaſe -| 
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appearance 7 Gererigh, But'it-is eafie to he Wh 
all that. is but, a» kind of Sport; and Artifice'y ” 
ought to render him more odious. He ſpeaks of! | 
vices to diſplay 'em to the world,not to cauſe a des ® M 
ation. of 'em; not efteeming * 'em any diminution offihs 
his Honours, He looks upon 'em as things alinoſt hi 
different,and rather pieces of Gallantry than] rn 
py.If he diſcover 'em, tis becauſe he thinks they lit 
-concern him, and that he believes himſelf neverahe ſi 
; worſe,nor more deſpicable for what he has done. ButÞ® 
Fhere he apprehends any. blot or ſtain of his credit; |;j F 
no ork more cunning or diligent to coriceal it. Forſfi 
.--f Jrugry an 'eminent Author of this age aſk 1 b 
le ntly obſerves, that-feeing he was foicarefill 
le purpoſe, to- advertiſe us, that he had a Page (i 
{who was a ſort of Servant little becaming a Genite- Ii 
lvoe 6d 7 An that had-not above fix thouſanl# | Fa 
far mum. 59ers Tournok a year) he didinot takte | 
the ſame care to'tell-us "that he hadia WG 
Clerk too, ſeeing hewasa Councellor in the-Phrliz- | 
ment. of Bourdeaux. 'But that __ : 
very honourable in it ſelf, was nor ſufficient tro ſkew | 
the vaniry of the man who would rather be thought Is 
a Gentlemen and a Soldier, than one of the' LY n 
Rebe, and a Pleader of Procefles. | : 0 i 
However it is very-probable he would:not have y 
conceat'd, that-parr of his life; could: be have found t 
out any. Marſhal of Francethat bad been a Councel-, fþ 
lar of the Parliament-of Bonrdzaux, as he was oy | 
he is no leſs dili igent to Trumpet :forty: himſelf tb. 
have bcen Mayor. of. that Ciy, ere. ho-has firſt fold: 
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To he ſucceeded Morfhal Byron, and rehbgred i it 

to. Marſhal Matignon. "DEE 

” But the vanity of this "Author is not. his worlt 

krime, he is ſo full of ſhameleſs infamy, ſo abound- 

gin Epicurean and impious Maxims, that 'tis a 

Yonder he has been fo long ſuffered to be publick in 

«| ts World, and that ſo.many Perſons of great un- 
ferftanding have taken fo little notice of the ve- 

«i hom that ſpreads it ſelf in all his ; Writin $. | 

it [i 


: We need no other proofs. to judge bis Liberti- ? 
Jan than his manner of repeating his Vices. For 


_ . S 


orÞConfefling jn his Book that he had been guilty- of 
Berl Critninal Diſorders, he declares nevertheleſs 
| wy f other. parts that he mever repented of any, -and 
that if he were to live over his life again, be woulc 
Wain a& the ſame things : As for my elf, ſays he, 1 
n pould not defire in general to be other than I am. 1 
$ight Condemn my Univerſal Form ; 3, T maght deſire of 
al k id an. entire Reformation, a and t fo excuſe my natural. I 
Wmities, but 'I ought not 70 call thi Repentance a0 
Wre than 4 4, ſcontent that T am, not an Angel or Cato. 
1 h Aftions are regulated and conformable z0 what I am, 
* my Condition and Repentance do nit properly 
bmeern 1s as to theſe "things that aro not. in oy Power: 
Wits never, in, "7 y thoug hes 'monſter-like, to. tye the 
hl of a "Phileſopber , to Ws Head and ' Body of 4 Profli- 
ju,” nor that the end and remainder of a wretched 
W je life ſhould accinſe ant bele the fair,” entire 
Wn Long er part of. my days. Vere 1 to live *em over a- 
n, I Paul live ® em as 1 have done, wor. do I complain 


Pha # paſt, nor do I fear what » 3 to come, Hor- 
;  rible 
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Tible words, and which denote an utter extinCtign 
of all-thoughts'of Religion. But well enough be. 
coming him who thus, delivers himſelf in anarher | 
Part. I plunge my felf headlong ſtupidly mto Death, af; 
into a filent and obſcure Abyſs, which ſwallows me vi 
all at an Inftant and ſftifles me in a moment, full of pow. 
erful ſleep, Full of Injipidneſt and Indolency ; and in an}. 
other place Death s no more than a Quarter of an bus}. 
Suffering , without future Conſequence or Harm , au. 
which merits no particular precepts, BE 
Now though this Digreffion ſeems remote from[ > 
.the matter, yet it returns again where it left off,farÞ 
this reaſon , in regard there is no Book. that mareſſy. 
infuſes this evil cuſfom of magnifying a mans {elf,off * 
making uſe of himſelf and his own thoughts upanſe. 
-all occaſions, ard requiring others, to do ſo toy. "» 
Which extreamly corrupts in us our Reaſon and? 
Sence, through that yanity which always accowp & 
nies theſe Diſcourſes ; and in others,throu þ that ly "A 
ted Antipathy which they have againſt i. There! ole. 
no menare permitted to ſpeak of themſelves,burt periy . 
ſons of eminent vertue who teſtifie by rheir mangerfhy, 
of doing it , that they only publiſh their good 
AQtions, only to excite others to praiſe God; aſia 
for their Edification ; and' if they alſo make they 
fore men, and to diflwade 'em from the like court&Þ- 
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But for common perſons it is a ridiculous vanitjy 
to inform others of their petty parts, and an Impvilt.- 
dence deſerving puniſhment to diſcover their Ditorite. 
derszo the world without the leaſt touch of remgriffſh, 


« 
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ace it is the higheſt exceſ of vice neither to bluſh, 
tor be aſham'd, nor repent of evil aRions'; but to 
Js 2ourle carelefsly and indifferently of their Impie- 
as of other matters ; wherein properly con- 
the excellency of Montaigne's: Wit, 
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" We may diſtinguiſh from malignant and envious. 
@ nd, another Humourleſs miſchievous, bur 
ich. engages us in the ſame *errors of reaſoning, 
ich is the Itch of diſputing, which very :much 
Yraves the underſtanding. 
ve that . Diſputes are to be blam'd in general, 
mher the contrary is to- be .athrm'd, provided a 
*Itipht uſe be made of *erm ; for ſo there is nothing 
® more {erviceable,either for the diſcovery of Truth, 
Fro convinee others. The motion of a wit alts- 
gether buſied in the examination 'of ſome knotty 
natter,is generally too cold and languiſhing, There 
T certain Ardor requiſite to excite and awaken its 
ks. And it frequently comes to paſs, that by di- 
Werlity of oppoſition, we diſcover where confiltythe 
"yguthculry of perfwaſion , and the obſcuricy of the 
Wheſis is ; which gives us an occaſion to endeaveurao 
Jawercome it. 
OB” But true ir is, that as this Exerciſe 3 is Seal; 
rey then we make a right uſe of it, diſmgaged from 
+a gathon ; 1o it is as dangerous when we make a wrong 
"WE of ic, and glory in maintaining an Argument, 
kwhat rate ſoever, merely" for — 
; ere 
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There being nothing more- effeQtual to; Eloignek 
from'Truth, and-plunge us into Figaries and idle Bl 


Humours, than this fort of humour. Hence we a6 fs 
cuſtom our ſelves to ſeek for reaſons every where, i 


or rather to- ſet eur ſelves above-reaſon, to which BR 
we ſcorn to ſubmit. Which by little and little leads Bhi 
us to have nothing certain, -and to confound Truth ff 
with Error, looking upon the one and the other, as In 


equally probable. Which" is the reaſon, thar-it ha bY 
thing ſo rare, that we determin any thing by [t 


diſpute, and that it never happens that two Philos | im 


ſophers agree. We have always ſothething to reply, 


and wherewith to maintain the Combat ; becauſeit Juv 
was neyertheir intention to avoid the error, but being 
flent ;-believing ir leſs ignominious tobe always de+ for 


ceived, than to confeſs themſelves once:miſtaken.i 


. + "Therefore, unleſs we have accuftomed our ſelves i 
by long exercuſe:to govern ourpatſions, it is a Cilfy 


cult thing not toi looſe; the»profſpe& ..of "Truth: ia llc 
Difputes, there being nething that more heats and ſha 
exaſperates all regulated ' AﬀeCtions. 7hat Vict wil 
they not awakgn, faith a; famous Author, being for fil: 
the, moſt part commanded -by choler ? We are ati 


enmity firſt with the Reaſons,and thenwith the Paul 
thons.. We learn:to. diſpute: meerly to contradiQ; ſite 


and while every one contradicts and is contradicted, fl 
axt-happens that: the Fruit of diſpute. is the Annilv uic 


lation of Frath. . One goes into the Eaſt, another fill 

into..the Weſt, they looſe the Principal, and wair 

der in a croud of Incidents ; after an hour of Storm 

and Tempeſt, they know not what they ſeek, one Fl 
'T is 
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k below; another above; another or one fide, ano» 
Ile Ber lays hold of a word and fimilirude ro carp-atl 
G& Btocher neither? hears nor {underſtands any more 
re, litan that he is oppos'd , and'1s fo intent 'upon* His 
a Face, that * negleQing his opponent, he purſues 
> Fhimſelf only. There are ethers, who finding them- 
th Uflves too weak, fear ever} thing, refule all, con- 
a Jhund the: diſpute at the Beginning, or elſe in the 
& iiddle mutinouſly. give over; affeting-a-haughty 
by Jamempr, ior. an-avoiding of 'comtention' infipidly 
os | moet... 421 | _— NN 2 CIET, 
9,1 Another, ſo he: may hir his Adverſary,. cafes 
"it Javt how he lays himſelf open: to- his Opponent. 
Another- counts his words, and weighs 'em for rea- 
ns: Another only makes: uſe of the advantage 
Fhbis Voice and: his Lungs. And ſome you ſhall 
ſe,; that argue againſt themſelves; and ſome there 
ro that tireanddunny all'the world with long'Pre- 
laces and uſeleſs Digreffions : And others there are 
that Porcupine themſelves wirh Reproaches, and 
will quarrel like Durchmen in their drink, to ſhear 
lar of a Perſon thar'prefles too cloſe upon 'emin a 
pute. Theſe are theordinary” vices of our Diſpu- 
litts, which-are ganas deſcribed by-this' Writ. 
er,” who: being ignorant: of the true dignity of hu- 
tan Nature, has ſufficiently underſtood: the vices 
Wd corruptions-of it, from: whence it- is eafie-to 
Ide, how apt: theſe contentious diſputes -are*to 
Worder: the: mind, unleſs a Man be' very wary, not 
aly bow:hefalls firſt himfelF into theſe Errors, but 
bo how-he'follows others into/ the ſame ſnares; _ 
__- X 
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ſo to regulate himſelf,that- he. may be able toobſeri * 
the Figaries of others, without wandring himfdl {# 
from the end which he propoſes, which: is the Db (+ 
lucidation of the Truth. "ABpas we '- 4, 


0] 
; | -"*Y 0 [i 
There are fome Perſons, chicfly in the Courts Jt 
of Princes, who, knowing how ' troubleſome: and [6% 
diſpleaſing theſe humours cf contradiction:-ate, [Þ 
ſteer a quite contrary courſe, which is to commend|Þ 
and applaud all things indifferently. And-this wI 
that which they call Complaiſance ; which is a hw 
mour more commodious for the gaining of prefei-Þ 
ment, but altogether -as ruinous to .the judgmen ho! 
For as they that ſtudy- contradiction, take always 
for the Truth,the contrary. of what is ſpoken ;,vheſ 1 
Complaiſant, admit for truth whatever you fay wht 
*em, and this cuſtom corrupts, firſt their DiſcourleÞ 
and then their Underſtanding. :Byr 
Hence Commendations are become fo common * 
and Praiſe ſo promiſcuoufly beſtow'd upon all Meogj8 
that we know not what to conclude of the. Perſong® 
applauded. What Preacher is there whom the Gig! 
zezze does not extol, for the moſt eloquent,of Me: 
and a Raviſher of his Audigpry, through the prog 
foundneſs of his Learning ? All that die are lug 
ſtrigus for their Piery. Petty Authors might makqjo6 
whole Books of Elogies, which they: receive tron 
their Friends. 'So that in this: exceſſive Prodigalnſ® 
of  Excomiums, made with ſo little diſcretion, 'W 
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" ar not but wonder that Men ſhould be ſo covet- 
1 KG | | b 
> 0. It.is impoſſible but that this confuſion in Lane 
4 ge, muſt breed the ſame confulion in Under- 
4; flknding, and that they who accuſtom themſelyes 
: ſo praiſe every body, muſt accuſtum themſelves als 
+ feta approve every thing. But though the fallty 
ris ould be only in the words and not in the mind,yet 
ad {{{bould ſerve, methinks, to alienate from-'it, thoſe 
e, [ts ſincerely love Truth. It is not neceſlary to re- 
ae [p1ore whatever a Man ſees amils. But there is 4 
+ Ireceflity of not commending what is truly commen- 
it fable 5 otherwiſe we throw thoſe that we thus come 
amend into deluſion : They contribute to deceive 
thoſe, who judge of theſe Perſons by their praiſes; 
wnd.chey wrong thoſe that merit true praiſe, by 
zimking it common to thoſe that deſerve it not; and 
tolaſtly we deſtroy all Faith of Speech, and confound 
ſel the Ideas of Words, making 'em ceaſe to be the 
;Egns of our Judgments and our Thoughts, but ons 
Mp of an outward Civility, which we are willing to 
io ſay to thoſe we commend. Which is all that is to 
ſe concluded of ordinary Praiſes and Comple- 
2Wents. 


V 
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> Among the feveral ways that Self-love plunges 
keen into error, or rather fixes 'em_ therein, we 
Muſt not forget one,” which without doubt is one of 
te Chicfeſt and moſt common, Thar. is, the en- 
cliiging a Mans ſelf to maintain an opinion,to. which 


a Man 
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a Man is urged by other oa than n thoſk# od 
Truth. For. this condition of defending*an Argi on 
ment cauſes ſuch a nepligence, thar 'we never re {f 
pard the reafons which we make uſe of, whether”: 
they be true or falſe, but whether they may be fer ex 
viceable to perſwade whar they go about ro maine 4 
tain. To this purpoſe they make uſe of all forts oth. 
Arguments good”or bad 3 that ſomething may be 
ſaid, ro impoſe upon all the world. And ſometimes [3 
we proceed fo far, as to utter things which we know, 
tobe abſolutely falfe, to the end that they may[® 
ſerve to the end which is propos'd. Ot which weſ* 
fhall preduce fome examples. Th 
No intelligent Perſon ſuſpeAsthat Montargne ever 
believ'd all the Dreams and Extravagances of judiJ; 
cial- Aſtrology:Nevertheleſs when he thinks it prof 
per to make uſe of *em,in contempt of Human Ny 6 
ture, he produces 'em as good: Reaſons, YYhen wth 
conſider, ſays he, the Dominion and Power which theſe 
"Bodies have- not only over our Lives, and the condi", 
tions of our Fortune, but over our Inclinations them» 
ſelves, puſht forward at the mercy of their Influences - 
why ſhall we- deprive 'em of a Soul, of - Life and DF, 
courſe ? 
Will he deſtroy the Priviledge that Men wa EC: 
over Beaſts, by the Corhmerce of Speech ? He tell 
us ridiculous Tales, of which he knows the extrava-| 
gancy' as well as any man, and yet from ui i 
draws more ridiculous Concluftons. There are (oe; 
faid he, rbat-have boaſted their underflending the Lit 
guage of Beaſts, a5 Apollonius, Fbyaneus,: Melampil Fe 
Tyre 
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M T; reſias, "Thales.; : and ſince,as ſome Culmmratbesi af- 
m3 there. are Nations that acknowledg 'a Dog for their 
- Ur Wins , they muſt of neceſſity underſtand bu Barkings, and 
#l yerpret. by Geſticulations. 

: | From this reaſon we may onglndas that when 

«/f6igu/a made his Horſe, Conſul, there-was a nece(ſi- 
oc for his Officers ro underitid the Orders which 
he (FF gave inthe exerciſe of his:.charge. But we wrong 

Mentzaigne, to-accuſe him of this bad conſequence. 

wdefign was not.to ſpeak rationally, but ro make 

. ycnfus'd Colle&ion of - what. could be- ſaid. as 
 Irainſt Men ;{ which however is a vice altogether 

0 antrary to the Equity of Reaſon, and the QCandor 

f Togenuity, _ 

I. As inſufferable is ancibes PE Is of the ſame 
_ thor, upon the Subject of the Heathen Squth- 
Mifjafers. Of al the Predittions of times. paſt, the moſt 

Bncient and the moſt . certain were thoſe winch were 

Ween from the flight of. Birds. Ve | bave. nathing 

:mnparable to it, nor fo admiralie. But. thi regular and 

pderly 10tion . of the wing,.. from whence they drew the 

howledge of future Conſequences, muſt be condufted by 
me excellent means, to ſa noble an operation.. But to 
eribe this wonderful effeft, without the conſent, .under- 
landing and diſcourſe of him, by whom tt 15s produced, to 
& Laws of Nature 3s 4 moaaneſ?, Ag the' Ct JF evi- 
bb fe. £1 
3-it nota very pleaſant tins, m > ſee a Mangobo 
heves .nothing to, be, evidently true, or; evidently 
oe ic , in a Treatiſe expreſly-compaſed to <ſtabliſh 
Wrron2/7n,...and: to deſtroy. evidence, and: certainty 
wy krioully 
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ſeriouſly expoſing theſe raving fancies, for certain ll 
Truths, and condemning the oppoſite opinion far 
evidently falſe 2 But he only laughs at us, when het 
prattles in this manner, and is inexcuſable for impo.ſl 
ſing thus upon his Readers, obtruding things uponſſ 
**tm which he does not believe-himſelf, and whichlſ: « 
it were a folly to believe. / 
' | He was without doubt as good a Phileſopher aj _ 
Virgil,yet did not he aſcribe to the Intellect of Birds 
thoſe regular alterations which we ſee in their Mo-ſpit 
rions according to the various Conſtitution of the] Wh 
Air, from whence we make ConjeQuures concernJtst 
ing the future temper of the Sky, as may appearſca 
by the following Verlſes in his Georgics. | 


Non equidem credo, - quia fit divinitus ill 
Ingenium, att rerum fato prudentia major ; 
Verum ubi tempeſtas, & Celi mobils Aer 
Mutavere vias, & jugiter humidus auſtris 
Denlat crantque rara modo ;, & que denſa relaxat. 
Vertunter ſpecies animorum, 'ut corpora moths 

- Nunc hos, nunc alios, dum mnubila ventus egebat 
Concipiant, hin alle avium” conſentus in agris 
Et lete pecudes, © ovantes/gutture corvs. 


But for the avoiding theſe whimſeys, when the. 
are ſpontaneous, a little ingenuity ſuffices, "The mol. 
Common /and moſt dangerous are thofe, which who 
take no heed of, becauſe our' prejudiced obligation 
_ to defend a: 'opinton,difturbs the ſtghr of the minqiſu 
and cauſes i» to'take'for truth, whatever ſerres® br 

8:7 :3 7.4 : na © 
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It'end; and the only cure for this diſtemper i is, 
nave no other ends but the diſcovery of truth it 
at, and diligently ro examin the reafons them- 
tves, that ſo the obligation may not impoſe upan 


" | "of falſe Reaſonings that ariſe from the Objes 


themſelves. 


"We avs already obſerved, that we muſt not ſe- 
4 % the internal cauſes of Errors, from thoſe 
thel Which are derived from ObjeRs, which we may call 
rn-[ttterior ; in regard the falſe appearance of Objects, 
carſean never throw us into error, if the Will did not 
precipitate the Underſtanding to judge raſhly, be- 
ve the 'Tuth of the thing be ſufficiently clear. 

But becauſe ir cannot exerciſe this authority in 
things entirely evident ,, it is vilible that the obſcu- 
nity of ſ(bjeQs contributes much. thereto, and many 
mes there are accidents, where the paſſion that 
arries us to reaſon ami, is hardly to be perceived, 
fd therefore it is of great importance to conſider 
parately - the fallacies that ariſe_chicfly from the 
Flame thiogs. 


I 


iT is a fallacious atd impious opinion,that Truth 
pri reſembles Falſhood, and Vertue Vice, 
lat ic is impoſſible ro diſcern *em. But it is no lels 
| b e, that-in molt things there is a, mixture .of .Er- 
's | v1 Ir and Truth, of Vice ard Vertiie, of PerfeRi- 
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- en and: ImperfeRion.; and that this mixture, is gne » 
of the moſt uſual ſources of falſe judgments among ih 
Men. 4 SS LOI 
Through. this deceitful mixture it, is, that. the 
good qualities of Perſons, for whom we have a re- 
ſpe&, cauſes us to approve their defeQs z. and. the 
defects of thoſe for whom: we have no kindneſs, 
cauſe us to condemn' their vertues, in regard we do 
not conſider, that. perſons, the moſt deprav'd,-are 
not ſo in every thing, and that God leaves. ſome 
Imperfe&ions in,the moſt vertuous z which being 
' the remains of human Infirmity, ought not to be 


the object of our imitation or eſteem. - I* 
Therefore Juſtice and. Reaſon require, that in ally x 


things which there is this intermixture of; good ann 
evil, that we ſhould make a diſticfion, and it it 
in this judicious ſeparation,hat the exaCtnelſs of ou 
underllanding appears. By vertue of this, the Fa 
thers of the Church have extracted out of tbe Wrip 
tings of the Heathens, thole excellent things in refeÞ 
rence to 'mangers,and that St.-4utin has not ſcrupV<'as 
to borrow, from a Donat:ſt Heretick, ſeven, Rules tad 
the underſtanding of Scripture. G 1 
Therefore reaſon obliges us, when it is in ou 
Power, to make rhis Diltintion. But becauſe we 
have not always leiſure to examin particularly 
whas there is. of good or Jin every. thingy it is boy? 


Juft' upon” ſuch” ocealions,- 10. give -'em.,the, nawdt 
which they dTerve, and; which-apregs. with the 4 
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We Fel; and that a Book is good, when hero mach | 
more im ir of truth than: falſhood. 4 
” There is alſo another thing whgrein Men are 
, ts deceived when they make general Judgments 
of things. For oft-times they only blame or eſteem 
fuch things which are moſt ſuperficial and acceſlory ; ; 
their want of Underſtanding not permitting 'em'to 
penetrate the principal Matter, as not being ſo ob- 
ious tothe Serice. 

1 Thus altho they who have kill 'in Painting, 
eſeem infinitely more the delign than the celours or 
{eoriofiry of Painting, yet the Ignorant ate more ta- 
ken'with' a Pamting, whoſe colours-are brisk and 
al bvely, then with a- cloudy Pencil, tho the. deligwhe. 
nd} never ſo Incomparable. 

i We muſt acknowledg however, that falſe Judg- 
ur 'ments are not fo frequent in Arts ; becauſe the Tp- 
FaJ'norant -more eaſily comply with. the Judgment of | 
thoſe thar are Skilful. But they are frequent in ſuch | 
fefſ'things where the People take a Priviledg to Judg, 
"as of Eloquence. | 
ff For example, we call a Preacher Eloquent, when 4 


za bad words. Upon which ſcore, Monſieur Viigla 4 
4 affirm'd that one bad word does a Preacher or a 
vs *Pleader at the Bar more Injury than a-bad Argu- 
ment. For it is to believ'd that he relates a mart- 
Fter of Fact, not an opinion of his own Authorifing, 
i 0 Fic being certain that there are Perſons whojudg at- 
"ter this manner ; tho it be as-certain on the other 
"Gide that there is.nothing more remate from 1'ruch | 
F R then 


df 
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I his Cadences are juſt , and rhat he makes uſe of no 4 
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- then:theſe ſorts of Judgments. For purity of . Lans 
guage, and number 'of Figures | in an Orator. are 
no other in Eloquence, than the ſhadows of Colour- 
ing in Painting ; that is to fay, that it is only the 
lower and material part ; the principal deſign of 
Oratory being to. conceive things ſtrongly and-clear- 
dy in the Mind,and being conceived to expreſs 'em 
in. ſuch a manner, that they may 1mprint in the 
Breaſts of the Hearers a clear and lively Image of 
the things exprefs'd, which not only repreſent the 
things barely as they are, but alſo the Motions and 
affections with which they are. conceived. And this _ 
4s that which may be-found in perſons. not fo dilj- 
Kent in-forting their words, and. adjuſting their Fi- 
gures; but is rarely ſeen among thoſe. who. are 
over-curious in ſtreining their words and {militudes; 
'_ for that ſame curioſity calls off their minds from 
the. conlideration of--Realties, and weakens the vie 
- gour- of _ our thoughts, as Painters obſerve, that 
. they who are excellent for Colouring, are ſeldom 
gocd Deſigners ; the mind not being capable to 
ſtudy two things'at once, and the one diſturbing 
- and hindring the other, 

-: And indeed we may fay in general, that the moſt 
| . part of the World judges of-things by the outward 
F. arance ; . for there are hardly any. that pene- 
.-rrate the. inſide and: bottom-'of things. The Rule 
 .-of all Judgment 1s the Title, and wo be to them 
þ - whoſe Title diſpleaſes. Be a Man as Learned, as 
- - Prodent, as perſpicatious as: he pleaſes, if he fal- 
ter in his. Language, and does not anſwer a” 
K; 4 
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ho an officious Complement, he is undone for, che 

e Remainder of his Life , and condemned to 
live deſpiſed among the Vulpar. *Tis no great mat- 
er. to want due Praiſe ; but the ganas thing is 
to.infiſt upon theſe prejudices, and to look no far- 
ther, 4han the back of things ; and this is that we 
w—_ endeavour to ayoid. 
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s.1 Among the cauſes . that engage vs in Error, 

- | through a falſe Luftre that hinders-us from diſcern- 

- (ing ir,we. may juſtly reckon a certaig pompous and 
Magnificent ſort, of Eloquence, which Cicero calls a- 

pounding in ſounding words and copious Sentences. 

For it is a wonderful thing how falſe Reaſoning 

ſeals away our afſent with a Period that tickles the 

Ear, or a ſurprizing Figure that ſets all. the Hear- | 

n || ers a gazing. 

o f;.. Theſe Embelliſhments not only rob us of the 

g Proſpedt of thoſe Falſhoods which are intermix'd 

t 

d 


in diſcourſe ; but inſenſibly allure us to others, be- 
cauſe they ſeetn neceſlary for rhe more curious Com- 
poſure of the Period or Figure. So that when we | 
ſee an Orator begin a long Gradation, or an Anti- ** 
thelis,of ſeveral Members, we ought to ſtand upon | 
our Guards; for it rarely happens that he gets quit | 
Bf *erm, without wreſting and ſerewing the Truth, 
$0, make it conformable te this Fi igure. He orders 
the ſame truth as they do Stones in a Building, or 
the marwrials fora Statue. ,. he cuts and extends i", * 
" Þ.2 fore- 3 
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fore ſhortens it, and diſguiſes it to make-it fir for the the 
place which he deſigns it,in his vain piece of Work: 
manſhip and ſtructure of words. 

How many falſe thoughts has the defire of mains 
taining a nicety produced 2 How many Lies-has the 
Law of Rhime begot > The great affeQation'ts 
make uſe of none but Ciceromian words; and-that 
which they call pure Latin ; of how many abſur- 
dities has, it made ſeveral Tralsan Authors guilty ? 
"Who would not laugh to hear Bembo cry that the 
Pope was Elected by the favour of the Immortal 
Gods ? Deorum Immortal;um beneficts. There are alſo 
certain Poets that imagin it to be effential ro Poetry, 
ro introduce the Pagan Divinities into their Poems; 
and thus a certain German Poer, being delervedly 
reprov'd by Picus Mirandula , for having introduc'd 
inte a Poem which he made of the Wars of the 
Chriſtians, all the Pagan Divinities, and intermix'd 
Apollo , Diana ard Mercury with the Pope, the Em- 
'perour and the EleCtors, maintains thar had he not 
ſo done, he had been no Poer ; and to prove his 
2ſfertion alledges for a ſtrange Reaſon, that the Ver- 
ſes of Hefiod; Homer and Virgil, are'full of the Names 
and Fables of- the Gods. Whence he concludes it 

lawfulfor-bim to do the fame. 
 _"Pheſe faiſe arguments are imperceptidle to thoſ 4 
that malice 'em, and deceive them firlt of all. They Bite 
are di27;cd with the found of words - and the Luſtre #6 
w heir Figure Gazles | em, and the pomp of cet-F 
ezin words allures 'em anawares to thoughts To vain 


ERC frivolous, that if rhey did bu; make* any 1 efle- AY 
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xion- upon. *em, they would certainly reje&t *em 
jhemlelyes. Re | 

+ I it.credible, that a Writer of this' age ſhould be 
in Love with the word Veal, as to ule it in an- 
Argument to perſwade a young Lady not to be a- 
ſham'd to learn the Latin Fongue, telling her thac 
ſhe need not be aſham'd to ſpeak a Language which 
the Veſtals ſpoke. For had he weigh'd the force of 
s Argumhent,. he could not but have apprehended 
at he might-.as well have” told the Lady, thar 
e | ſhe needed not be aſhamed to ſpeak a Langage, 
ral | Which all the Roman Curteſans ſpoke, who were tar 
6 | more numerous than the Yeſtals ; or that ſhe needed 
got to be.aſhamed to fpeak-any other Language 
than that; of her ,own Country:, ſince the If a's 
Ipake no other; All theſe Arguments that ſignifie * 
nothing, are as..good--as-any that Author brings ; 
and the truth is, the F-2als.can do him no. Service 
d $i juſtifie or condemn ſuch young Ladies that learn 
1» | Latin. FO LE | 

2t |: Such falſe Reaſonings as theſe which we meet _ 
is {Fith frequently; in the Writings of. fuch Authors as- 
r= {effect Eloquence;, make ir appear how much it con- 
5 | erns thoſe perſons that, ſpeak. or write, ro keep cloſe 
to.that excellent Rule, that there is nothing lovely bur 
Þhat % true ; which would prune off an infinire num 
her of falſe thoughts, and vain Embelliſhments from. - 
their Writings. True it is that, this exactneſs ren- 
fers:the. file leſs. Pompous , and more Barren ; 
- but it-renders..it more” lively, more ſerious, more 
if kar, and more becoming a candid Ingenuity. 
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Ir makes a * davpir Impreſfion, and more durable 
Whereas that which ariſes from Periods-adjuſted; 
is ſo krperficial, that it vaniſhes almoſt- as Cord as 
the Periods are beard. | 


There is another fault very Frequent aiwong Men, 
to judg raſhlyof the Aftions and Intentions ef *6- 
thers, which & occaſioned by a falſe: Reaſoning; by | 
" means of which, nor-diſcerning all the cauſes that 'K 
may produce ſome effe&, we attribute the 'effe& | 
- preciſely to one cauſe, when i it may have been pro: is 
duced by ſeveral others. Or elſe we ſuppoſe that a || 
caule, which by accident has one effect at one time, fi 
as being join'd to ſeveral Ci reumſtances, re k 
have the ſame effect at other times.  ©** bl 

Suppoſe ſome Learned man be of the faite api. | 
' nien with a Heretick in fome matter altogether di. | !1 
'  ftindt from things controverted in Religion; preſents | © 
ly ſome malicious Adverfary will conclude, thar he || 
"has a kindneſs for Heretics ; 'but he may conclud fi 
raſhly and maliciouſly , becauſe that! perhaps only f 
Reafon-and Truth confirm him in his Opinion. ''! 

Suppoſe ſome Writer ſhould vehemently inveigh. A 
againſt any opinton that he thinks dangerous ; fome I” 
will accuſe him of. Hatred and Animofity again 3 
the Author that maintained ir, © bur. unjuſt! 1 
raſhly ; in regard'this vehemence may ari 09 bs 
Zeal for Truth, as well as ' from hatred againſt the 4 
Perſons. - 
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Suppoſe a Man be a friend to a wicked Perſon ;.' . 
Ta preſently will conclude him. to be'an- accon.- 
plice with the other in his Crimes 3' which does not: 
follow, fince he may be ignorant of %«m ; at lealt 
he may never have given his conſent. 
Some Perſon may have faild in paying that re- 
he & which he ought to have done where it wa- 
e. Fhis Man, cry they, is proud and Infolent : 
bhen perhaps it may be only Inadvertency; or bare 
Forgetfulneſs. mo 
All exterior things are only equivocal {rgns, thot 
is to fay, ſuch as may ſignihe ſeveral things, an* 
therefore it will be raſhneſs in him to determine thi 
fign to any particular thing, without ſome particu- 
hr Reaſor.. Silence is ſometimes a fign- of Mo- 
defty and-Judprient, ſometimes of a Brute Delay 
ad Heliration ſometimes denotes Prudence, ſomc- 
times dulneſs. of Mind. Change is ſometimes a fign 
of Inconftancy, ſometimes of Sincerity._ So thar ir 
is 2 point of ill-reafoning to conclude a Man inton- 
ſtant, meerly becauſe he has changed his Opinion, 
for he nay have reaſon ſo to' G0. 
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” Falſe IndsQions by which we draw from nd : 
{Propoſitions particular Experiments, are one'of the 
| {'moft common Seurces of *falle Reaſoning ' among 
Men. We need-not above three or four Examples, | 
to form an Axiom, and common Place'; of which * 
we may afterwards make uſe as of a Principle to 
| decide all things. R 4. There 
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There are many Diſeaſes thar are concealed from 
" the moft able Phyſicians, ſo that Remedies are mas 
| ay times of -little Efficacy. From hence ſome. Hot- 
- ſpurs conclude, that Phyſic is altogether wnprofua 
ble, and all Phyſicians. no better than Mounte- 
banks. 

There are ſome Women wanton and unchaſh 
'Fhis is enough for thoſe that are jealous to have an 
- il} opnion ef thoſe that are chaſt and honeſt, and 
tor licentious Authors to condemn all in general. 

There are ſome perſons that conceal preat vices 
under a ſhew of piety; from. whence Libertines 
conclude that all Devotion is Hypocrikie. 

There are ſome things obſcure and concealed, 
and we are ſometimes grolly miſtaken ; therefore 
fay the ancient and, new Pyrrhonians, all things are 
obſcure and uncertain, and. we cannot certaialy diſ- 
.. cern the truth from falſhood. 
| There isan inequality among the ations of fome |. 

Men ; this is py rs to frame a common place;. [ti 
out of which no Man ſhall be excepted. Reaſon, ſay 
they, # /o defeftive, and ſo blind, that what things are 
' accompted moſt clear , are yet to Reaſen obſcure ; Eafie 
| nd Difficult are the f tbings, all Subjets equally, and 
> Nature im general, diſavows its Furiſdiftion. We think 
of nothing that we have a Will to, bnt at - the very In-. 
ſtant we have a Will to it; and-we-will nothing free 
nothing abſolutely, nothing conſtantly. 
| The greateſt part of the World pronounce the 
| Vertues and Vices of others only in general and. 
| Lyperbolical Terms, Out of which particular a. 
- they 
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hey infer” Habie'; out of three' or four defavlts- 


Cuſtom. "That which happens once a Month, -ar- + 
 Yohce a Year happens every day, every hour, every | 
moment in-the Diſcourſe of Men. So little care dor- 
they take in their Words, and the. Bounds- of. 
nad and Juſtice. - 
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'Tis a piece of Weakneſs and Injuſtice, often” 
wndemn'd and little avoided, to judg of Coun- | 
feds iby! Events , and- to retder guilcy of all the- : 
had-enfuing Conſequences, 'thoſe who have taken - * 
, $#pruderit . Reſolution "according to all-the Cir- - | 
> fIcumſtances which they: ' could * foreſte; - either- 
J through the bare chance or malice of "thoſe that 3 
* ſcrofsd-/em , or- through ſfome+ other- Accidents: 
which 'they could not poflibly foreſee: 

". Men/not-only live to be as fortunate as wiſe, bur = 
- [hey make no difference berween fortunate and wiſe, . 

\ [nor between unfortunate and wicked. Fhis diftinQi--: | 
fon they look upon as too nice. We are-ingenious tow 
ind out the defects that we believe occafoned our ' 
bad ſucceſs. And like Aſtrologers when they are” 
; [certain of an Accident, fail not to find our the Al-: 
pect- of the-Star that produced it. In like manner! 
tfeer Calamities and: Misforcunes, : we never fail tos 
our Cenfures upon the perſon, thar he deſerved: 
an by his [Imprudence. He did not ſucceed; there-- 4 
fore he was in the wrong, Thus they reaſor in the: -- | 
World, and.thus jhey have always reaſoned ; be-- 
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cauſe the Judgments .of Men, have alpays: wanted 
' the guidance of Equity, -and. for that not knowing 
| the trae Cauſes of things, they ſubſticute. others a+ 
to the Events, extolling the Gacrfieul, and 
' eandemning the Unfortunate, - -..j; | 4 
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But there is no- fo: fort of falſe Reaſoning more 
frequent than when we judg raſhly. of the Truth;by 
yertue of ſuch an Authority which is not ſufficient 
to aflure us ; or when we. decide the battorh -of 
things by the manner .cf their being Prapgunded, 
The one is called a.Sophiſm of 4xthoriry, -the- orher 
2 Sophiſm of the Manner. 

T hat we may underſtand how Geeueaalys we fall 

into theſe Sophiſms we need only conſider, that the 

' molt part of Men never believe one opiniqn:more 
than anather,upon-ſolid and effential Reaſons,which 
would diſplay the. Truth, but upon certain;outward 
marks, which are.-more agreeable, or: atleaſt ſeem 
more agreeable to. Truth than Falſhood. | 

The reaſon is, that the- internal veriry of 'thin 
lies frequently , conceal'd ; that the Underſtandings 
of Men are. weak, and. dark, full. of Clouds and 
talſe Lights : whereas the or] marks are cleat 

'  andperceptible. So that Men-being more eaſily, in- 

3 bread to, what is moſt. facile, they always take that 

J on e they ſee the external marks chat are Ct 
mage Fo. 
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"They may be reduced to: two principal Heads, 
ihe Authoriry of the Propounder, and the 'tnan- 
ner of Propounding. And theſe two ways are ſo _. 
powerful, that they draw after '*em the Afſent of. 
almoſt all underſtandings. | 
Arid therefore God who defi or'd, thar' the cers- 
tain knowledg | of the Myſteries of 'Falth, might 
be- acquir'd by the meaneſt. capaciries, among the 
e | Faithfuf;-vouchſafd ro condeſcend to the Infirmicy 
y | TT Underſtandings , which he would not - 
8 | therefore have depend upon a particular examina- 
Rn tion-of the- points, which are propos'd to us to be- 
4 
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| | lieve,” but hasgiven us, for a certain Rule, the Au- 
| thority of the Univerſal Ehurch, which is the Pro-- 
- [poſer of theſe Articles ; 'which being clear and .un-- 
ll I doubted, retrieves our underſtandings from that La- 
xe | berynth, where particular diſcuſſions of Myſteries, 
e | would: of neceffity engage it. 
h | Therefore in matters of Faith, the authority of 
& || the Univerfil Church is entirely deciſive ; and ſ@- 
a | fac it is from! being ſubje&t to error, that we never- 
; fall into error, but when we wander from its aus 
7s [[thoriry, and refuſe to ſubmit to it. 

- We alfo draw convincing Arguments in matters-. 
of Religion, from” the manner of their being per - 
| | pounded. ; 
For example, wha we fitd that for the” many | 
Ages of the Church, efpecially in theſe latter ag «<" | 
6 {that ſo many perſons have endeavoured hin: oh 
| E their opinions by Fire:and Sword, when we haje 
ken * em arm'd againſt the: Churoh with Schiſm, L 
—_ | 


Jaz _ :- Lage <:0r, .  Part:JIk 
eainſt the Temparal Magiſtrate, with Rebellion ; fllw 
when we have ſeen People without ordinary Mi Jho 
Gon, without: Miracles, without any marks of Pies fi 
ty, but rather with ſenſible marks of Impiety, uns fie 
dzctake to change the. Faith and Diſcipline of the 
Church, ſuch a criminal manner- of propounding is fg: 
more than ſufficient, to cauſe all rational Perſons't 
reject the thing propounded , and to. prevent the 
meaner ſort from liſtening ro ſuch Arguments, * 
1 But in things the knowledg of which is not abſo, 
- lutely n=ceſfary,and where God has left every Man | fu 
ro his own particular reaſon, Authority and Man. 
ner of propounding, ſerve only. to: engage ſeveral ſen 
perſons in judgment contrary to the Truth. - ſth 
' 'We do not undertake here: to give Laws and [ſh 
preſcribe Rules and preciſe Limits of. thar reſpe& th 
which we.owe to. Authority in. Human Things; is 
Þat to mark out fome groſs miſtakes that are come | 1 
m'tred, touching: this matter. _. 
- Soretimes we only regard the. number of 'Te- 
fiimonies, rot conhdering whether aumber be the 
moſt probable Argument thax we have found out 
the Truth. For as an Author of this age has obſer+ 
ved in difficult things, T'ruth-diſcovers it ſelf ro one,. 
foower than ro many. Therefore. this is. no.good Con+ 
ſequence : "This opinion'is upheld by-a great. nums; 
ber of. Philoſophers, - therefore it is true 
- Sotrerimes we are perfiyaded by certain qualities 
and endowments of Men,which have no eeherence 
” with. the truth of things which are diſcourſed of. 
| Bus there ace. a grear number of people ny 
=P : CVS: 
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e without any orher exarififation,, thole that 31e 
pore aged and have more "experience ; tho the 
kings believ'd, .netther depend- upon age-nor expe- 
nce, but the acuteneſs of underſtanding. 
> | Piety, Wiſdom, Moderation, are, without doube 
is qalities the moſt ro 'be-eſteemed in the world, and 
to here is -a great Authority due to-fuch: perſons, i in 
ie (ings: that depend upon-Piery, Sincerity. -and./ an 
' Ulumination from God, probably more particular- 
0+ | y conferr'd upon thoſe that ſerve him moſt purely; 
n | fat there are an infinite number of things that © 
Ne. ly depend upon-human Inrelle&'; human Paperk. 
al Jence and human Penetration In which thinfs; 
- they; who hdye the greateſt advanruges of wit dnd 
d [ſtudy merit more belief- than others. Nevertheleſs 
2 [the contrary often happens , and moſt Met think 
3 fit moſt ſafe to follow in the ſame,the opinion, of the. 
- greatelt number. 
W hich- comes to pals in part from: Kenge,'t 


= | theſe: advantages of-wit- are' not” fo.coh OY as 


8. | the exterior Regularity, which appedrs” it perforis 
tf of piety, and partly, for that Men never. care. to 
make diſtinftions. Theſe diſtinftions confound *etn.; 
,.| fo that they: will have all-or nothing; If they 
> | give credit ro. any- perforr in fome things, Fre 
» | believe him in all "things ;-if they give 'no ere- 


2 


dit to anather Man, ' they believe him.in hothing, [| 


| They love theſe 'ways-that are*thort,, decifive 
> | and. compendious.: But. this humour, chough b- 
fral, is contrary to Teafon- ; which ſhews us, thar 


the "(ame perſons do'niot "merit 'belief in all thillps,” 
becauſe 
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becauſe they are.not eminent. in all.chings, and-thaly@c 
CEO note of cochatng. "The -lils 
grave perſon, therefore he is intelligent and learnaiſie' a 
in all things. þ 
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thgſy-Cereaia it is,;:thatcomplatency and flattery have 
15 great ſhare in the approbation which is given ''to' 
eſte ations and; words of Perſons 'of Quality, and 
-qphiclr oft- rimes they draw to themſelves by # certain 
Internal Grace, and manner of: Behaviour,' noble, 
ongfiee and natural. 'Whick igforetirifies ſo peculiar ts 
<liemſclver,that iris hardly: 'to be imitated by thoſe 
 aſtho-are of-a low and-mean Bierh. Bur as certain it 45, 
har there are alſo: ſeveral,” 'who- approve -all that 
ve geat Men'fay-and do, 'out of 'ari inward proneneſs 
Kd-ſpiric, which bows under the burden of Gran- 
cliſdeur;' 'agd! which has not-a fight Rrong enough to! 
&ide its:Luſtre;; and that theexterior Ponip which! 
n+ evirons'thoſegreat Meng tmpoſes riot's little, - ate 
4 [makes ſomeimpreſſion upon the miore prudent fort.” 
&+ | i The reafon-of this deception, proceeds from e 
X | Corruption- of the Heart.of Man, © who having'a 
3 [burning paffion for' kenour and pleaſure, neceſſart- 
e | by: cOnteiveF di iprect love for Wealth and Riches, 
; 
| 


> | 1id:thoſs other qualities whereby theyacquire both 
plexfares/dhd' horiour.” *Now the'Love which they 
| have for alltheſe' things char-the World*admires, is 
| | he reafon that! they are' eſteerrd*happy. who en- 
10y''em'3--'and- judging them” happy,” they. place 
thoſe Perſons above: themlelves;'and book om *nx 
| 4 etnineit and/exalted”” Which"cuſtora; inſenfibly 


the conſideration of thei Minds.” Mend not'y- 


glides f(olh the” confideration of their Formumesro } 


ſually do things by. halves. And thertfore they; give Þ 
the Rich and'Poterit a Soul*as exalted” as"their 
condition; and'this is the reafon of that great cre- | 
| " I + -- * - an | = _— dit, | 
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dir, reny == meek: with incal Affairs, chaz ty pn Jr 
i we; TW! {1 Was © | wich 
But-this deluſions is couch, more vale in; dl 
great ones. themſelves, who: are not-careful toc: þ Wor 
red.chat irapreſſion,; which .theip. fortune: naturalih 
makes in, their: minds,0as: well. 2s is. the mhindeofÞ 1 
their; laferiors,.. For there.-are few : of: *em;;) with ierſ 
whom Riches and Digtmies have nat. the. weight of p 
Reaſon, and who do-not' believe;that-their opinions 
and :udaments. are ſuperior to the judgments of thoſe * Y 
that are beneath.*em;. They; cannot brook that pet- F 
ſons whom they ook. upon with contempt, ſhould 
pretend; to. haye. {o-mych-reafon. and judgment. ia (9a! 
. 1 And this is-that which ogkes'ena (jmapationy , 
the caſt. contradiction: offs! + a: al 
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'Lhis proceeds from the-lame. CR thas 3 is, from IN 2 
the talle Ieas,. which' they. have of. their. Grangeut) | 
their Nobilicy. and their, Wealth; ,VWhercas they! [PE 
ſkquld conlider,'emg /as. things] entirely. wangars CY oa 
their Rezng.; and which. are ng; grounds for;thentbo; | 
believe, bur that ;they gre-<qual to, all: the. refk:gh | 
Magkind, both :in Body. and: Soy,” but.: that! their | 
wdgments are. as; weak; and as Apt 10 be, deceivedy | 
as, the judgments of: other Meg. They. incorporate, | 
25K, wereg' in their Eflence's. all theſe,quelities ob- [+ 
| Great, Noble, Rich, Maſter, Lord; Prince g they, 
: magaike their tea and, NEVET; repreſent; -them(elyes 
to, Es: lag all cherr Titles, and, allzheir 


eng IOT.. | Lf ot ootrlierd 33 1ab vin 

Team of: Oh ſtom hepſlves from their Cradles, to: 
look upon yy <= Dany as diltint from, the reſt of 
human. 
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— 
bey ſjuman Race.: Their Imaginations never intermix 
w wich the common crowd of Men. They are al- 
belyzys Counrs.or Dons in their own Eyes, never. meer 
Wortals ; ; and fo they cut a Soul and'a Judgment, 
I: hc ording to the Propoſition of their Fortune. And 
,ofh elieve themſelves no leſs above others in their Un- 
ith-lerſtanding, than they towre above 'em in Wealth: 
«bkd Dignity. 
01. The Folly of Men is ſuch, thatthnere is nothing 
which they do not make uſe to.aggrandize the 
1 [#s, which thay have. of themſelves. A ſumptuous 
|| uſe, a Magnificent kabir, and a great Perriwigg 
makes him eſteem himſelf more learned than others 3: 
Mi nd if we take a. nearer obſervation, we ſhall find» 
hat ſome believe themſelves wiſer a Horlp: back or 
q n 2 Coach, than a Foor.. - © 
|. Tis an. caſic thing to Dotfile the world, that 
yl here is nothing more ridiculous than thoſe judg- 
; [ments ; but it is a difficult thing to exempt 'em from. 
> [ihe ſecret Impreſfion, which theſe exterior things, 
[make in the-mind. - A]l that. can be done, is to a6 
| (cuſtom cur ſeſves as much as in us lies,not to give 
pr Authority to_any of theſe qualities that db-nox 
contribute _to the finding out of *Truth ;: Nor to 
em neither, farther than as they contribute cfle- 
tively. Age, Knowledg, Study, Experience, 
Wir, Vivacity, Moderation, Accurateneſs, Labour, 
krve to find out the Truth. of things conceaFd, and 
b far theſe. qualities deſerve to be refpedted. - " But 
they are diligently to. be weigh'd,and afterwards to 
be compar'd with, contrary Reaſons, For from a- 


ny 
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ny af theſe things in particular, there is notbngy 
be concluded of certainty ; {ince there are falſe of 
nions that have been approv'd by Perſons of great 
wit, and endow'd with the part of tes 1 
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There is- yet ſomething more deceitful in the ſue |} ; , 
izes which ariſe from the manner... For we are[ jt 
Ny endlin'd 'to believe that Man . has reaſon, 2 
who ſpeaks: with a Grace, fluentiy, with gravity, jj 
with moderation, and ſweetneſs, and to believe that he 
Perfon'in the. wrong that ſpeaks raſhly, paſſionately, |, 
mveQively,” and with preſumption in his actions {pal 
and hisxwords.. EY, yy 
"Nevertheleſs, if we * judge not to the bottom of | 
things, , - bur by theſe; exterior. .and_. ſenſible man- [6 
ners, it is i3mpoſfible but that we. muſt be often de-F*: 
ceived. For there are ſome Perſons thar utter their [jr 
follies gravely. and modeſtly,  and' others othe con- 4 
trary, who being naturally brisk and airy, or leſs]; 
a by Rae, paſſion that appears in their Ge- I 
e&s and s, have no lefs.truth however on a; 
their fide. There are ſoine. Men of mean and ſuper-Iy 
ficial capacities, -who. having been bred at Court, I 
where they more diligently ſtudy and practiſe the fy 
Art = Comp placenic , than in other "places, have Ns 
Acq 4 aigers t ar are very plealiog, under || 6 
which they make pals for current many falſe judg- 
fnents, while others not having thoſe — 
belli 
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pam ceaſe t hor however to have large Intel- * 
ll , and ſolid at the bottom. -There are ſome who 
k better than they think; 'and others 'who'' think 
ter than they ſpeak: Arid thetefors reaſon requires; 
at they who are bedpable f5*to do, ſhould not 5 dge 
yexterior appeararices,but always fabmir;to Truth, 
Wl" bt only when its propos after theſe barſh and yn- 
leaſing, but alſo when it is intermix'd with innu- 
herable fallities. For the-ſirae Perſon may: ſpeak 
Puth'ifn one thing/and falſe in'another; be "Tight 
are bl | in that, wrong.” 

DM JE We art then to! *confider every thing apart, that 
J:js, we muſt judge of the'manner' by the manner, of 
5, Ni Thing by the Thing ;- not of the thing by the man-. 
, tor of the manner by the thug. Ia a Man ſpeak 
Spicy, he's to be blamed, Hat tobe app 
if te Speak truth. * On the 'other {tde a 
of Ii; Be: 'cominended for ſpeaking'prudenily and modes 
= _[*ely, bur to be blam'd-if he utter falſhood. * 
* But great'care' is to' be' taken, leaft' we conclude 
if Jiny thing to be true! or falſe, becauſe it is propos'd 
after fuch or ſtch a manner. Tr js but: juſt alſo, chat 
s —jbey” who'defire to' perſwade others? into # bel&f of 
" [ſome Fruih which they have fouridiir, fhould'eri 
, deavour” to cloath-ir ih the moſt graceful form; 
" [Which is moſt proper to cauſe it to be. -approv'd, and 
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: 
| 


; ©6'avoid thoſe irkfome manners that” | ſerve to 
; ilienate the mind: - wa, 
1 We winft als remember; that when we” | 


t6-perfwide, cis: nqt” of 6: auch + uw "5 lt 
{peak 'Trutt; bat chat'it is of tþ=—_ "the | 
:f they be 
things 4 
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tance when we ſpake Truth , to ſpeak. only tholelſs 
things that are neceflary to make T'ruth deleCtableſbi 
They that honour Truth, will. not diſhonour by | 
covering it. over with the contaminations! of falſhoog#vic 
And if they love; it fancerely,they.ought not to drawfity 
upon It, the hatred and averſion of Men, -by- deligfun 
vering it in. a manner ungrateful. This is the greasfſ” T 
teſt precept of Rhezoric,.. therefore the more uſeful, + 
becauſe it ſerves to regulate the Soul as well. as our fro 
words. For though, they, be..rwo. different thingy 
to be wrong in the Manner and Thing, ,nevertheFuat 
leſs the Vices. of the- Manner are more pernicioufriv 
than. the Vices of the Thing..” . . | por 
 Andindred all thoſe fiery, infulent, binter, opi-j © 
nionated paiſioned manners, proceed from ſome Ir:Iſtice 
regularity;of the mind, , which is. many times worlsJAir 
than' the defe&t of intelle& and knowledg which weſkeit 
reprove in others, and it is always unjuſt to think to 
perſwade Men in that manner:For it is juft that they 
ſhould ſubmir.to.truth when: they know it, but it isÞ] 
unjuſt that they ſhould exact from others, to hold 
that for Truth which we believe,upan: the ſole ſcore 

of ur Authoricy, ; Yer, rhis is that which they. dg, * 
when, they . propoſe., Truth, aftey_thoſe, unpleaſant 
manners. For the Air of he. Di{courle enters our þ 
minds together with the Reaſons. . 'The mind bes t 
ing. more. quick to.perceive.that Air, than to appres | 
hend the folidicy of the Proofs, which many, times 
they .underſtand not, at.all.. Now. che: Air Km 
Diſcourſa being thus. ſeparated fromthe Proots, der | ri 


bmes only, the Authoriry: which, be. that ſpeaks at- 
ments,” v. | ; tributes 
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tes (6 Himſelf, S6 that if he be'eager arid im- 
ious, be alienares'the'oinds of hls audirors : : be- 
fe ir ſeems, as if he wou'd carry by his:Aurho- 
*and-a kind'of 'T'yratmy, what heought to ob- 
in-by reaſon ant perſwaſion. 
a” This Inj juſtice is rttch greater, when = makes ofe 
theſe Aipteating matiners, 'to"combat and over- 
[ot ow opiniens*cortiftionly - receiv'd; © For. the* rea- 
+ of a particular perfon, may be preferr'd before 
of ſeveral, wheniit is 'moſt-in the tight, 'but'nd - 
frivate- perſon onght- to pretend: bis Authority to be 
More prevalent than the:judgment of all*others. 
i-j So that not. only Modeſty and Prudence, but Ju- 
-fſtice it ſelf, obliges us to an humble and ſubmiſſive 
ir of Reaſoning, when we combat commonly re- 
Gees opinions;or a confirm'd Authority; otherwiſe 
i at Injuſtice can never be avoided'of oppoling pri- 
| yate to public and: univerſal Authority, or at leaſt 
SIthe chiefeſt. and beſt eſtabliſh's. We cannot ſhew 
Ito much moderation”; when we goabour"to"rf0U- 
[ble the poſſeſſion of a received opinion , or a belief 
/ that has been fix'd rime_out of mind 3 which is fo 
| true, that St. Auſtin extends the ſame tO the Verities 


14» 
b 


ff Religidni ;- having given this excellent Rule to all 
thoſe that are oblig'd to inſtr uct others. 

| -See, faith he, whet method: the Prudent and Pious 
[Catholic Teachers take, in what they are bound to 
teach others. If they are things common and authe- 
rized, they propoſe 'em after a moſt aſſured manner, 
and which teſtifies nothing of doubt, yet with all the 
ſweetneſs and mildneſs im..zinab'e, But if they be ||| 
| things. 
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things ITY are. — heagh. = wy are. 
p14 which Fhey clearly know .to_ be true, yet: 4 | 
rather. propoſe *em as doubtful queſtions, » and 40. ' 
examined, then. as Axioms and Maxims, that .in tha 
they may condeſcend to the  bnfornuey of ts Auditory, q 
.- Or .if | it,,be. 4 

reach of. thoſe. to whom K, £5. - propeunded, = "wi ale 
chuſe to ſuppreſs it for ſometime. ,. that, 'theix Hear 
may have time to encreafe, their knowledge, and el. 
large. their capacities, . than.to. diſcover it 49:*em,. in the 
eight of their weakneſs, when it- won? Ont # may Ml 
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T remains for us ſs diſcourke, wouckiig be 

- Fourth part of Logic,whic| concerns Mer 
, which Cho Joubt is the moſt profitable. and 
, important part.” We thought ir requiſite.to 
- . incert intothispart, that which relates to De- 
4 honſirationy which does not uſually conlill in any 
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one ings Anger, bur i in a Series _ ſever: as i 
ey y which invinicibly: prove ſome ce : 
and for that-ir | 7} of little uſe” in Demgh " 


we > fail ; 1eſs # 
to diſpoſe his 4 he mala. of making uf 
_ of thoſe which are moſt clear and: *evident,to penelſ*© 
rrate«ar phat ſt-oceule and conceal'd; 
the 10WIede is the end of Dell | 
.monſtraric , it will be} neceſl, ary to + hy fomethint 1s 
of {a oY | c firſt pag,” | ir” 


{ a 


C H A "mags E 
/7} 7 FOR tuthere/i ſach!, a” thin OY 5 
" the 'K EF of things by the” Yd 
-__ more certain than what we know. by au 
Senſes, that there. are ſome things 4 
which Mans © Underſtanding is ua pab/h 
—F- ns b4 this ſy —"—__ 


nf cr - ſome certain Maxim, W 
| rith o it 6ither by ir hor 
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- tuch an Evide Fe pcrſivates Us wii chovr any BY 
ng, and! te; is fs it we uni ſerftand the aſt Pu 17 
"Siples. - & 
"> Onitheother Fo ir do not oaveliis by i nh " Bi 
Sut that we haye Df: ba. of ſome other Arguments F | 
ov 
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m <ule wn whetlier it be Authority or  Realowatt it” 

q "Authotity, 1which - cauſeswy to-imbrace what is 
_ropoſed' this 1s that whicly i called Faith ; If it be” 
maſon, then where this' Reaſon does" not 'produte | 
w entivo Corrvittion nz bur leaves ſome doubt Ril 


", a 


"ad, his: Acquic © & 0 the :: = 
#$ # "wh ſome \forr--oF- diflatie Qiog i called 
Bur "af Reaſon clear! y convinces vs; ow where 
is not clear, bur only to outward appearaive, and” = 
' ww of attention, them uhe os which ite-». 
a yr: an'Error, if it be falſelinwvealitys"” | 
lent fi — , if Being rruvindd ſelf)" | 
have not.re Aient to-believe it tre,” © - 
But if this Reaſon be not only apparent but ſolid ' 
$9 true, which 1s found out by a more diligent and ' = 
ha x46t attention, by a more firm Porfilulios) and ©: ? 
[the quality of perſpicuity, whickis more _— n.J 
{-more-penetrating, then? the Conviftion which 2 ' 
s Reaſon produces, 1s. called nowkdy, abour- * " 
th ich many queſtions ariſe. 
mt qe firſt is, whether there be __ ſuck Know 


"Þ _ for this queſtion relates as wellto't + 

wn ops as to Knowledg. 

Pr [There are ſome Philoſophers who make it: their 
rofefion to deny this Knowledg, 2nd. wha have 

fiſed the whole Struture-gf their Philaſopby upon 
is Foundation. Qt _— Philolophees,fomenticre 
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F are who deny Certaintyg errginrys adniging-Froba SS — 
| thels are the- new ; 4oadonieh.2 the orher fort, Who ./ 
| are. the Pyrrbonane , deny; even Probability. it ſelf, 
' pretendipg; that; all things are equally uncertain. . , 


F-made ſuch,genile.in the World, Fe never:aty fyby;, 
ſiſtenes, þug only-iÞ: Diſcoudles, :Diſputes andV, ri>- 
| tings, and that no Man was ever otherwiſe perſvwas: 
| ded, . but; that. they; were only the "T'oys and Dilirt 
- umg,of ingenious ;perſons thac had notbing elſe to 
| doyzhut, never ſuch Septiments of; Which they were: 


* cite*em to the:Tribunal of their Conſciences, and 


' no diflerence: between. flceping and waking, nor-be-: 


| wake, antin their Wits; and whether if they-had 


ye. to albtheſe Vanities arid Subritrics,: 
thangh:they ſhould make it never. fo: 
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doubt whethar.he were.awake, or in his Sences, - or 
could believe thar' the Eiti of altexterior things 


is uncertain,. and: that- he : —_ whether _ 


But the, auth is, 1has all theſe ppiniony.chat have ; 


| entj Iy.; ſo- {atisfy 'd' : as: t01Whlk+ - and ſtandby I 
' thoſe Maxims, as the Rules of-:Life. | Ad therefore - 
” the beſt. -way*to convince theſe Philoſophers, is to. 


 fincere Honeſty,and to.ask'em after all theſe diſcour-. 
* ſes, by. which-they) endeavourto ſhew that there' is, 


3 iwetsi Madne; :and/being: in a Man's SEncetWhEs 7: 
4 they. they da not verily. believe at-:the. fame' tice, - 
" in deſpite of all their Reaſons, that they are both. a+. 
© but the eaſt remainder of Ingenuity, they::would>: 


akly: confeb that they Could: never believe i 


But-if there ſhould:be any perſon, who ſhould ] . 
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be a Sun, a 'Moon, or any fuch thing as Matter,yer 
no Man could ever doubt, as St. 4:/tin affirms, 
E whether he be, whether he think, or whether he 
live. For whether he be aſleep or awake, whether 
Tin or out of his Wits, whether he be deceiv'd or not 
" deceiv'd; it.is certain At leaſt, that while be. thinks, - / 
"he both s and loves, it being impoſſible to leparate | 
Being and Life from Thought, and to believe that 
he who thinks he ' neither is nor, lives. . So that 
from this clear, certain and un veſtionable Know- 
kdg, may 'be drawn a Rule, 'W ercby. to approve 
| all thoſe Shpughts as true and clear, which appear 
Fo a Man like this. * 
| Ir is impoſſible alſo to Joubr of the Percepti 
ons of the Senſes by ſeparating 'em from their Ob- 
ject. For whether there be a Sun or an Earth or no ; 
certain it is that I imagin I ſee one. Iam certain that 
I am in doubt while I doubt, that I believe I ſee, 
'] when I doubt whether I believe I ſee z and I be- 
ieve I hear, when I queſtion whether I believe I 
4 | hear,and therefore. net extending our. thoughts be= 
ra þ; yond thoſe thin "gs s which are acted in the Mind. it 
"Q &f, and conlidering whar . is only done: there, 
” Þ we ſhall find there an Infinite number of Cer: 
tainties of which it is Impoſſible to doubt. 
_ © Which Conſideration may ſerve to decide ano« 
14 | ther queſtion which ariſes upon this Subject ; which 
is, whether-thoſe things are only perceiv 4 by the 
Mind, are more, or leſs certain than: thoſe things 
BY which we underſtand by the Sences ?. for-it is clear 
by what we have faid, _ we are more aflured 
2 
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of our Perceptions and Heas , which we only know | 
by the Reflexion of our Minds,then we are of all the 
objects of our Senſes. We may allo ſay, that tho' 
-our Senſes do not always deceive us in the report of 
{things which they make us, yet that the aſſurance 
we have, that they do not deceive us,does not, proe 
ceed from our Senſes, but from a reflexion -of the 
{ Mind, *by which we diſcera when we ought, and 
when we ought not, to believe our Sences, - 
And therefore we muſt acknowledg that St. 4#- 
fin after Plato,” had reaſon to affirm, that .the judg- 
ment of Truth,- and the 'Ruile to diſcern it belongs 
not to the Senſes; but to' the Mind. 'And that the | 
:2ffurance to be depended on from the Sences, is 
of no large extent, and that there are many 
-things which we believe we know by the Sences, 
of which we cannot ſay, that we have any abſolute 
«certainty. | | 
'For example, we may know by the Sences that 
$ one Body is bigger than another ; but we cannot 
{ know certainly what is the true and natural bigneſs 
of every Body ; far the manifeſtation of which, we 
\ 2re& only to conſiter, rhat if all the World had ne- 
| ver look'd upon exterior objeAs, but with multiply- 
ing Glafſes,cerrain it, is,they wonld not have .ſhap'd 
thoſe Bodies and meaſures of Bodies otherwiſe than 
according to the Bignels repreſented by the Magni- 
tying: glafies. Now our Eyes are Magnifying-glaſles, 
znd whether we know not preciſely, wediminiſh or 
{ enlarge the objets which we'ſee. Or, whether the * 
«tim Magnifying-Glafſes, which we believe to 
| ale *  -*avgment 
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' augment or diminiſh, do not rather repreſent th® 
- ſame things according to their true Magnitude. So 
that we do not certainly know the abſolute and na- 
' tural bigneſs of any Body: 

Neither do we know whether we ſee things to be 
of the-ſame bigneſs with other Men. For tho' two: 
perſons in meaſuring, agree together, that ſuch a- 
Body does not contain; above five Foot, yet perhaps: 
that which one Man means by one Foot,is not what: 
| another means by the fame meaſure. For one con-: 
ceives what is repreſented to him by his Eyes ; and: 
another conceives the ſame thing ; yet it may-be' 
the Eyes of the one perſon do not repreſent the: 
fame thing which the other mans Eyes do; im 
repgard- their Eyes. may be like Glafſles variouſly 
ground. Gr LO 2 

However, there is great Probability,that this dif-3 
ference is not very great ; becauſe we do not ſee a-1 
ny difference in the. forming of the Eye, able. to 
produce a change ſo remarkable, for tho* our: 
Eyes are Glafles, yet they-are- Glafles cut by the. 
Hand* of God z and ſo we have reaſon to believe, 
that they repreſent the truth of Obje&s;, only that. 
there are ſome defets which alter and deprave the 
natural Figure. 

However it be, if the Judgment of the bigneſs 
of Objets be any way uncertain, ſo is it neither | 
nece{lary, nor have we any reafon to conclude that 
there is any more certainty in any other reports of 
the Sences. For if I do not know preciſely what is. 


the abſolute and natural bigneſs of an Elephant, 
S 3 how: 
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| Horſe, and lefs than a Whale, which is ſufficient 
| for common Underſtanding. 

Therefore, there is both certainty 27) uncertain: 
xy, as well in the Mind as in the Sences, and it 


a3 certain, or all as things uncertain. .. 


ws to be obſerved. 
"For there are ſome thimgs to be known clearly 
+ and certainly. . There are, other things, the. truth 


derftand, but which we may hope to underſtand 
4 hereafter. And there are other things which. it- is 
 Jripoſfible that we ſhould underſtand with certainty ; 


| .that lead us to the Truth, or becauſe they are a- 
© bove the reach of our Underſtandings. 

"The firſt fort comprehends all that we know by 
* Demonſtration, or Underſtanding. 

| The ſecond is the continual exerciſe of Philoſo- 

| phical Study. Burt jr may eaſily happen that. they | 
' may loſe their time, if they cannot. diſtinguiſh this 
” from the third fortyit they cannot diſcern thoſe thiags 
to which the Mind may attain ; from thoſe other 
* things which it is not capable to apprehend. 

; The moſt compendious way to the full extent of 
" knowledg is not to toil our felves in the ſearch of 
that which is above us, and which we can never 
* rationally expe&. to comprehend. Such are thoſe 
| queſtions that relate to. the Omnipotency of : God, 
is 


b Cr T6 knew that an in Elephant is bigger than aÞ- 


' would be an equal miſtake to look upon all things | 


Reaſon on the contrary propoſes. three things te | 


of which we do not as yet clearly and evidently un- | 


| "either becauſe we are ignorant, of the Principles. | * 


_ Wo 4a lt OO O_o —_——— oat vo a 
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a * which i it To 'be” ridiculous 1 to EO within "the 
-It narrow Limics of our Uderiinntings: : and | gene- 


rally, as to. whatever f Inhnigy. For our. 
Ne By ing being Ri, lk THF LF the Laby-! 


Li * rinth the: 
| y.; and.lies overwhelm under the 
gs td ny, o Aro WA TY OO Ge. 
'Herice may he Tio the ri conyenient and 
@y * Siteft tl_ of. VOY que ſtions, a | 


Y Hos Ho of Favs ningeſ long 8s M 
4} wi ve] ſoh'of 9 PHIL 10 IOGAT Rt OTE 


ig ne £ arxive at any certain 
p ag Ne nk and fix the Underſtandin 
>]: poſſible any creature ſhould be created == 
as! F* Webs I it poftible-{ for: God to make a Body: 1 
> | ny, a moyement: infinite in Fallinels | 
g, JB mul titud ha TIpk in. wmper ? Is a number infigite 
4 _ even or eh la are more  extenlive than at 
© other FP that. ould 2 nfver-ance for all, I_kno\ 
"- 79 OK of. it, -may be Fed to have made. as fair « 
Pr reſopn ; ® JOOEATes 51 he. thas had been bearing 


cen 


-,, only. difference hetwee 
Gly ay and-night 
1 catelt- danger of falling WI grea lower thar 
wk Ignorance ; which 1$,t0 Kt he knows-thi 
which he knows not at all. 
_/ - There are alſo an infinice number. of Metaphyl b 
” cal Queſtions, which being far remote and abſt + M 
fromPrineiples clearly knowngcan never be reſolyfd. 
'So that the ſureſt ways, for a: Man: 00:65 Hibs mſc] 
of 'cm the ſooneſt he.can ; and after we have {ligh 
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I ron what bas been faid of * em , to. reſolve to 
unlearn 'em again. 


 Neſeire Juedgn magine gars Japi, entice. 


jp which tekns; r ridding « otir "[clyes of vain and] 
uſeleſs ſcrutinies, we ſhall be the more able to make ; 
a fairer progreſs in fuch' things as are more Projer: 
 tionable to. our underſtagdin 
Moreover weare. to bind, that there are| 
-* ſome" things which' are inchtnptehenſBle- in their f 
© manner, yer certain in their *Exiltency,. we cannot 
comprehend how they ' are, however it is certain, | ,, 
they are. M 
What is more incomprehenſible than Eccrnity 2, 
and yet at the fare tine what. is mote certain ? In- 
much that they , who through a deteſtable blind- 
- pefs, have defaced in their minds the k owledge of | 1; 
* God, areconftrain'd to attribute it to t « vileſt and | 
moſt contemptible of Beings, which is Marter. g 
| How can we comprehend, that the ſmalleſt Ar- 
- tom of Matter is diviſible to Infinity , and that we 
- earjnever come to ſo finall a part,thar does not on- 
- by encloſe ſeveral others, 'but alſo an infinity of 0- 
ther parts. That a ſinall grain of Wheat encloſes 
| In it ſelf as many parts, though lefler in proportion 
, asthe whole world ? Thar all imaginable figures are | ; 
+ aQually there to be found, and that ir contains a |, 
{ 


| little worldin ir ſelf with all its parts, a. Sun, a Hea- 
ven, Stars, Planets and an Earth, in a moſt admi- | 

"rable correſpondency of Proportion ? What -_ ; 
E 0 
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| that part of this little World be, which anſwers t® 
the bigneſs of a grain of Wheat; and what a ſtu- 
pendious exiguity muſt that be, of which. we may 
truly ſay, that it is ſuch in reſpe& of a grain of 
3 Wheat, as a grain of :Wheat is. compar'd. with the 
"&]-whole World > Nevertheleſs this part which is fo 
comprehenſible to us, contains another proportic- 
T*l nable World; and-ſo ad. infnitum ; there being ſtill 
no part which does not. comprehend as many pro- - 
portional.parts as the World, how large ſoever we 
make its: 

I Theſe things are above Conception ; yet neceſ. - 
| farily they muſt be fo, becauſe the diviſibility of | 
Matter is demonſtrable, as appears: by the proofs -- 
which Geometry furniſhes us-with, as- clearas. any . 
© | which ſhe produces. | 
f For this Science ſhews:-us, that there are ſome .- - 
| lines which have no common Meafure, which for + 
| | thatreafon are call'd Incommenſurable, as the Dias.- 
gonal and fides of a. Square. Now if this Diago-- * 
nal and ſides were compos'd of a certain: number of. 
diviſible Parts, one of theſe parts would be the com--- 
mon meaſure of thoſe Lines ; and by conſequence 
it would be impoſhble that thoſe two Lines ſhould - 
be compos'd of Indivilible parts. 

Secondly, "The ſame Science. teaches us, that it 1s | 
impoſſible that a ſquare. Number ſhould be doub!e - | 
another ſquare Number , and yet 'tis poſſible for an» 
extended. Square to be double. to- another extended. _ 
Fanny Now if theſe two Squares were compor' : : 
of @ certain number of Finite parts,, the great.Square - | 

mould; 


O $ ould. 
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would contain double as wany parts as the leſs, and * 
both being ſquare, there would be a ſquare Nume|.” 
| ber double to another ſquare Number, which blf 


' - ': Zafh,'there is nothing more clear than that ewq x 
 Abebings of an Extent can form an Extent ; and thilt is 
evcey Extent has pans. Now taking two. of theſe; 
parts which are fuppos'd to be indivifible, Þ demandf | 
' whether they have Extent os no 2 If they have,then|.* 
| hep arc divifible and have parts; if they have not, X 
then they are Nothings of-an Extent , and fo it i, 
Inapoffible they can fortwan Extent. | 
We muſt renounce all Human Afrance, tel 
doubt of the verity of theſe Demonſtrations : / But ; 
for the better apprehending this iofinite Diviſbiliry|, 
- of Matter, will add: one more proof, which ſhewy.: 
- ws at the fame'time a Diviſion into Ioficite , "and : 
_— that flackens to-Iyfinite,. yer never- ends. in| . 
FER. 
Certain it 1s, that though it may be doubted] 
whether-Extent may be divided to Infinity, it is uts| - 
queſtionable that ir may be enlarg'd to Tofinity z and. . 
that to'a Plain of a Hundred Thowfind Leagues) . 
: may be added another Plain of a Hundred Thor AU 
fand Leagues, and fo ad infnitum. Now this Iif Fr 
"nite Augmentation of Extent proves its Infinite Di-| 
»viGbility. For proof of: which , there needs' nol. 
more than-to ſuppoſe a plain Sea, which is augmen 
- ted: to Infinity together: with-'a. Ship” continually. 
| Gilling from ſome part of that Sea, i a direC-Liied,. 
| "Cutan it-13, thay 'the Reds that Thalf tome Frow|/- 
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© botroth'of the” Skip, eo the Ey: of the | 

niſi, ab frarn the Port, thtouf A Gb or Tranf * | 

wiper Body thall paſs thre 

it cn js d"the Horizong 
NE ol mor 

WP vel: ul, th 


"that ea om of. ip, 
| ways mount, gr hots divide the ſpace welt 
the tw points, and the farther the- Veſle] moves+ 
: en ler'tr Will {bwly aſcend, ater 
3 to Por ever being .able to the: 
'of al Rilas, . becauſe - {"Y two 
"Lites interſecting atk bilier fn the Eye, GAN. NEVEr: 
" be Parallel nor the-ſame Line. © | 
Which Exa mple, at the ſame time, affords 188 ,20pe” 

|* Irfinite Diviſibility of an- Extent, and a ackning: 
| of motion to Tifinity.. ; 
©" By this Infinite" Pirgipaion of - Extent, .whicle: Þ 
- ariſes from its Divi nity may be prov'd theſe. Pro-- | 
.4| "Vlems thar feem i poſfible in their Terms... T* fad: 
wel, 40 Infor fmt cerepal 4 Finite; or which 35. 210 Ore 
il. * han the wy or the third part. wy a - Finzte ſpace->. Of «? 
«| * Which 4mang many, ; others, here 15 one, very « 
wh "throw 09h fo polite. Take the- half of-a Squares: 
4] *8fd 's GA of that Juare,.' and fo ad Infinitnmy', 
| <andJoyn all.cheſe halfs F. their longeſt Line ;,. the: 
| * Conſequence will be a Superficies of anirregylar.Fi-- 
| "Sure, and which-will diminiſh, «d infinitum, at one : 
v|. of the, ndy,. but which will. be <qual to.the whole 
{| Fquare: For o6F balf and the ba of the: half,. zhe- 
ITE F ecdnd tal and fo IG cake 
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2 0 phe 5g crea Fes vg which on one 
nab 


in breadth. 
-eulations is not only the be knowledge of -theſ® 


£ rhings, x which is barren,enongh ; but to teach, us thef. 
Kits of our coderfalngs and to make. - pe : 


; Knowledge inſpite of our {c]ves, that there are cer- 
* Min things that are, which we are not capable | to. 
| apprehend. 'And therefore it is. profitable in ſome 
meaſure'to'take pains about theſe niceties, were it 
only to tame our preſumption, in oppoling our fee- 
ble apprehenſions againſt the Truths which: the 
Ehurch propoſes, under pretence that we cannot ap-- 
prehend *em. 
| For ſeeing,that the force and vigor of human wit 


3s forc'd to ſuccomb to 'the leaſt Atom of matter, |. 


and to,confefs, that he clearly ſces, that 1t, is diviſible: 
Ito Infinity, not apprehending kow:. it-can be done z, 
is it not viſibly a fin'againſt Reaſon, to refuſe. to: 
| believe the viſible Effefts of God's Omnipotency,. 
| * which is of it ſelf incomprehenſible ; and.only be- 
- - eauſe it is above our Apprehenfion ? 


{ - ale himſelf ſometimes ſeafible of. the: weakneſs 


a balf, ory ah jo 
fhall be infinite in- eagths diminiſhing properti-| 
advantage that may be made: of theſe Spe. 


BZ the whole, The The. and the third of the chad, FT 
_  and'the third of the new third, and fo ad infiritcum,[.ch 
| wane: the halt. The fourth's. raken after the ſame ab 
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But as it js ſometimes p< for: a "Man. to. . 
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\|:of his own Underſtanding, by the confideratin of 
[choſe Objects which are above ir, it is no leſs certain, 
we #hat he ought-to make choice. of SubjeAts and\Mat- 
ts [agers, for his more. general ftudy, which are:within- 
ds, the reach of | his. Capacity, the truth of | which he 
rd |: may-be able-to find out and comprehend} whether, 
ne| by proving'the. EffeQs by the! Cauſes, 'or x Priers , 
tor by demonſtrating the Cauſes by the EffeRts,which 
. is call'd Demonſtration 4 Pofteriorir. Nevertheleſs, 
e- he faibearion of theſe Terms muſt be dilated, to . 
{*| the end, that under etl all-ſorts, of Demonſtrations ] 
he|.:may be reduc'd; thoughbere it may ſuffice to give | 

1: hint of them by hevy: that they be underſtood © 
r-| and not ſeem uncouth to us, when we meet with 
|:ther-in the Writings and Diſcourſes of Philoſophy ; 
and for that, Arguments of this Nature being coms, 
it | -pex'd of ſeveral- parts; it is requiſite, for the reni- 

| driog. them more clear and concluding,'to diſpoſe / 
them in a certain Order'and Method. : Of which 
. Method it. is, that we ſhall diſcourſe in the chiefeſt 
Rn. of t this Book. + 
32 eat _— 


CHAP. Vp 


| = the two ſorts of Method Anat os" and | 
Syntheſis. 4» Example of Aralyſis. 


[ME may be generally call'd, The 4+ x F 
well Aipuſing a ſeries of ſiveral Thingh#s; either, 
to difequer the Þub df which we- v6 19merant, LL a _— 
her of which we krow the truth already, oO 
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| Thus aka are two ſorts of Methods ; the one,” ( 
diſcover the_ Truth, -which is call'd Analy/is, or thefj 
- Methed of Unfolding., and which may be alſo called? 
the Dlethod of Invention : And; the ' other to make} 
"i tinderſtood by:others when it is: found out, - which] © $3 
15.call'd Sntbefing jor the Methbid of Compoſition, -andl . 
may be alſocall rhe Metind of Define i111 |; 
The catire Body: of any: Science is rarely hand-|. 

kd Analiticalh, Tao being enly made we of itol E 

TOY PE ; reſolve: ſome: Qui: b, 


of what is _- ad EY T7 Rs 
© Kete diſcourſert conc S Que ftion. 1:17 - 


Riors, 
| ns 
Bo Gn hes which ow all: Queſt 


y 
chetier did me the favour 1H nd Ons arelcither bout] f 
wes. :: :: words or things.'” 1 


- .* 7:I callio thisplate 

*Quellions about words,:n not- thoſe-:that' hunt after] - 
wards, : whereby. things may:be Ggnify'd; bur which] 
fear for, things: fi gnity'd out of -thewords thera-| -* 
: As when' we IIS, to find-out the mean-/ -* 

ing of a Riddle; or what an Author-means by obs. 
— ſeure or- ambiguous words, | 
 Queſttons about things may.be reducedunder four| | 
feveral forts, The firſt, when we ſeek for the cau-] | 
ſes by the effects, : [!For example, we know. the- va«]. 
. Tious os Vs the Load Dne, and by.their aſhſtance}- 
Tearc the catiſe;  'We know the; ;Various effets| - 
which are uſually. attiibined to the ibborrency of ||| 
- -Facuwmn:- We: ſearch whether.that be the true cauſe; | - 
| ang we fd ie is-g0ts - We knowthe. Sex chb-and| 
| -flov bes ke the true cauſe c of ſo-regulac{] 
| K-W0 11.44 ear im KO 'V venue f 
hel 14 
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Me {The IF is, when we ſcek- to find'out the BE 
þ | y the Cauſes, For example, we find that 
| ind, od Water have a great force to'movye Bodies. 
"But the Ancients not having ſuffictently examined } 
| Fhat right be the effects * thoſe cauſes ,, never - 
3] made uſe of **m, ' for tarly' inventions afterwatds- * 
| found out to the great benchic of Mankind, and the 
of great eaſe of human Labour, which ought to have 
. | been the true Fruit of Phyſical Study.. So that Kr | 
"may "be" faid, the firft fort. of Queſtions, whereb K 
we Neck the Cauſes by" the  Effets, include the þ 4 
"culative part of Phytics, and the” ſecond part t at- 
"ſeeks Fr the EffeQts' by the Cauſes, contalns. the 
-Pradtical part. 1 

'The third ſort of Queſtions, .is when we ſeek for 
h "the knowledg of the whole by rhe parts. As when- 
| we, hare many Numbers,. we ſeek tor the Sum by 
Addition or Multiplication. 4 
| The Fourth is,when having the whole and ſome- | 
'] part, we ſeek for the other part : As when we know 
a certain ner, and what is. ſubſtrated from ity. | 
we ſeck to find what remains ; or as when; we-ſeck 
| t9 know Wigs will be the /o mnub, of a given num- | 

= ' But VER, it. 1s to be obſery'd, thar-for the farther 
| [in f theſe two ſorts. of Queſtions ; and that © 
' i Fe Gag omprehend what cannot be properly rc2 
ermiers ey word.part is 1 che. coke 
rally for all that comprehends 
s, its Extrenivin its Accidents, Fo Bron 
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Ao Logic: Or, Part If 
may, be faid to ſeek the. whole by its parts, who; 
ſeeks to find out the Area of a Triangle by its height {be 
and Baſis: And he may be ſaid to ſfeck a part by Jo 
the whole and another part, who ſeeksto and out the ji 

fide of a-Rectangle, by the knowledge which he Jie 
has of the rea, and one of the. ſides,  : 
 _ Now whatever be the nature of the Queſtion pro* |6a 

-posd, the firſt thing is to conceive clearly and dt- Jr 
ſtintly, what is the preciſe point of the Queſtion. Jth 

- . For the Error of many is-to be avoided, who | ot 
out of heat and' precipitancy, are ready with: their | by 

_anſivers, before they rightly underſtand, by the Cir- |, 

"cumſtances and other marks, what is propounded. [x 
Like a Servant, that being commanded to go for [lu 
ene of his acquaintance, ruts away in haſte before-|#1 
he knew particularly from his Maſter, who that- || 
Friend is. SE. & 

 - Now 1nregard there is in all queſtions ſomething -|ta 

- unknown, which. elſe would never be to ſeek, ne--.|{ 

verthelefs, that which is unknown muſt be mark'd .|o 

out, and delign'd ' by certain conditions, which 1i- |{ 

- "Mit us to ſearch out one thing rather than another,..| 

- "and cauſe us to underſtand when we have found it. |; 

' out, that it is the thing which we ſeek after. [ 

* _ , And theſe Conditjons we are well to conſider be-'Jn 

_ fore hand, with great care, leaft we add any other |; 

+ than what is enclos'd within the thing propounded, [p 

| and of omitting any thing which is. therein includ- 

| ed: For bath ways a Min may commit 4 manifeſt 
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- As for Exarple inthe firſt manner, if ir ſhould 


FI 
ho 
tht {be demanded of ,us,, what Creature that/goes: upon 
by 
he I 


four. Feet inthe Morning, upon two at Noon, and 
thre  incthe Evening,. we ſhould-,err to. think-aur 
e [ſelves bound to take theſe words, Feet, Morning, 
Noon,  Evenjng in their. proper andigenuine mw 
0 Ay Farithe Propounder ofthe Enigma Te =_ 
li- þno Spe LyaanruN wy ——_ wy ſa 
: t may. be app a Metaphor::ta ſme 
I ſis "Oey bag, GedSrhe Biddle will be well reſoly'd, 
1 L op ne "that fame ture 15:2 Man. ;-- #ib 
|; Let -} the. m_ tobe, how As Goa - 
| of. Tawtalus could be. made Iyingrupon a Co- 
amn in the midſt of a Faſe, in the. poſture of a Man 
[Rooping Ll 5 to drink; but could not, do-it,. becauſe 
[the water in the Vaſe, .. might Sond. up; 40. his 
Mow, but ſank. do foun, again ſq ſqon as; is-began 
g. to tous h his Lips. We ſhould err:in 2.00: ſuch 
-.| Queſtians. that anda be.of no uſe.to the ſolution 
d ot the Queſtion, and trouble our brains to find ut 
- [me wonderful ſecret. . in-the Statue * of a Tantalus, 
. [that causd the Water to fink down ſo ſoon. as it 
appraach'd bis; Lips. For nothing: of-that, js inclu- 
ſed in the queſtiqp.: For if jt be rightly conceiv'd; it 
may: be fufficicnt that we: imagine a Vellel made to 
contain Water to ſuch a height, and which em- 
Fs agaln, i it be rt: d above ſuch a mark; which 
ealie to be Lone. concealing a private: "Pipe i in 
v Cola of LES ak anch admits the Wa- 
| into the Vaſe, the pF ka r.W ich. is longer, , hangs 
Wn below the bottom ol the Vaſe, :For the Wa- 
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ter pour'd into'the Vaſe will' iy till ir come'to os: |: 
top of 'the Hphon'6r Pipe, 'but being hiled/ up rok 
top" of» the Pipe, away it flies apain through 


\ longer branch of the Pipe edt hangs down Bal 
the Vaſe, © 4 154 2277 07 DOICE © 22 AED 
© The Queſtion alſo may be” pu t ſecret "thi 
fame water Drinker had; whoiſhew*d His tricks at 
(165 about twenty years | lince ; and how*by yomithſie 


only water our of tis Mouth,” he! 1 4 
fame time five or fx everal affes yaith" ret 
different Colouts: Tf any-one believer ik - 
- waters of differenit colours were in his rip 
- "that the made a ſepatation rbere; 43 he threw 4 
' up into” the feyeral' Glaſſes, thar Perſon wil ty 
©! after'aſecret never tobe fourd'; i. ir iSatil 
poſſibility. And therefore he 13 on F&4 to w_—_ 

1:5rater com? out" 6" one and the ſirte: 

one" and" the fame time, "appear'd* to be'vk 
»Colours in (every one of the Glaffes ; whit 
very probable; was occaſioned by ſome Tit 
- which the- Mountebank pur at.'the' bottom of i 
"-Olaffes. | $ U 

> *Tis "the "ciintiing alſo of ihd©that'] prape op. | 
- Quitions which the woutd: hdt have' NS 
ſolv'd, to'eriviron' and cloud the "thing which 1 15 ac 
' be refely'g mY lo man frivolous ans - JL 
ſerve nothing "ekani* of the queſtiori, 
purpoſe to Ree FE Aiavery bJ ih true. 


- of the thing propoiifided'y and' fo vet t wh pe 
"beat our brains ro tid) Prat Wort With s that & aſe 
- tribute nothing” \to the diſcovery of the ig 
man 6 to. mr f.... hy | 


gy —_ ad tha 
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Y: Tie other; manner of erring_ in the examina- 
Son of the marks and. circutnſtances- of the-thing 
oj E we Ape Tues when Tl omit what.ismoſdeſ- 
cl arial to the queſtion propqunded, For example, we 
Kopoſe to-find out: the perpetual mation. by Art. For 
je know well that there are perpetual motions in na- 
Y T.. as thoſe of Fountains, Rivers and Stars, 'There 
wo. ſome, who believing. the ;Earth turns:upon its 
, bh entre, which is: nothing biit:a great Load-fone , 
n d which the. common Adaniant bas-all.the:proper- 
3 believe alſo that -ap Adamant may berfarior- 
Fred as always to-turn about Cireularly. Which. 
oh, they could bring :to- paſs;: yet would it ne- 
"9 then es to find '' out -the: perpetuat'motion. 
Ty: Arti; in regatd that other;. motion would: be 'as. 
acural, as that of a Wheel expor'. to the current 
a River. "1" 
vl Therefore when we 6 have well cad the Cir- 
| —_—_ that mark out what is unknown/in the 
ueſtion, we are next to, examin what'is known; 
M br-thereby- we ſhall come'to the knowledg: 'of whar 
p unknown, For we are not to imagine that, we're 
d, find out new Genzw's of things, in _ our 
hy binds areno farther capable to find»our thing 
eF{nown,then as they participate after ſuch or da 2 
Manner, with the nature of things which weknow. 
Wor: example, if. a [Man were: blind from his birth, 


| 


ce: ſhould kill our ſelyes in vain,to feck-out Argu- 
a be 19 and Proofs, toſmake him ſenſible of the rrue 
ts of Colors, ſuch as-we have by means of our 
Wences. . Alſo. if. the Leoadſtone,. and. thoſe! other 
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Bodies, whoſe nature we are inquiſitive to find offi * 
werenew Genw's of Beings, and ſuch that our 

| derſtandings could nor conceive the like, we milf” 

ir for ever to attain tothe knowledge of this 

by Reaſons 'or Arguments, but we ſhould” ſtandFF! 

need of another underſtanding than our own. M9 

therefore we are to believe that we have found 

all that- can be found: by Human Invention; 

we conceive-diſtinftly, that fuch a mixture of 

- Sngs and. Natures, Which are known to us, could py 

| a effects which are known'to us ir the Loi | 

- 'Now-it is chiefly in: our! Attention to whatft 

+ known..to us in-the queſtion which we ſhould P'S 

: ſolve,' that the' Analyfr  conliſts-:: it being our mi thi 

- :. buſineſs to draw from that Examination malþ*? 

Truths that may-lead us to the knowledge of wiif® 

we ſeek. Y PE 

As if the Queſtion were, whether the Soul be Immilf®* 

zal, and to find it our, we apply our ſelves to coy ' 

ſider the nature of our Soul 3' we obſerve in the fi 'T 

place, thar-it is the propriety of+ the Soul to think” 

and that it may doubt of all things elfe, withop? / 

doubting whether is "think or no, in regard” tg? 

doubr ir ſelf is a thought.. Aﬀter this we exam” 

. what it is to think; and+not finding in the Idea. Qf* 

—_ that- there is any'-thing included in tf < 

Idea' of ;extended Subſtance, which is call'd a Bod® 

- and-that- we imay 'deny of [Thought whatever-byF"" 

longs to: a: Body as to be: long, broad, Yep, to hi {th 

diverſity of Parts, | tobe: of ſuch or ſuch a figure, to. 

| | divifio 
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, &c. without deſtroying the Idea which we 
ol Thought;: we conclude that Fhought isno 
of wer of extended Subſtance-z becauſe it is of the 
Sure of a m4amer that cannot be conceiy'd, if the 
Ig-bedeny'd of it whoſe mode it is. Whence we 
, that Thaughe being no Manner of extended 
ſtance, .it-muſt be the Attribute of ſome other - 
ſtance ; and:ſo the Subſtance +that thinks, - and 
ended: Subſtance, - muſt be two Subſtances 
p f7 0 diſtint. | Whence it. follows that the de- 
ton of the, one. does no; way argue the : des! / 
Eiction of the other, ſince the extended Sub--: 
Ace is not. properly deſtroy'd;- bit that all that 
ppens :in that-which we call deſtruction is 'no- 
I d elſe but a change or diſſolution of ſome parts | 
\Ithe matter which remains always in; Nature, as 
4 rightly udge, that in breaking the -Wheels of a! 
. the:Subſtance of the Clock jsinot: Sefiront, 
Gogh we ſay,the Clock is deſtroy'd. Which ſhews, : 
\ at the Soul not being diviſible or compos'd of. 
Jy parts, cannot periſh, and by conſequence -is 
6amor ta 
{This 3 is that which i is:call'd Analyſis, or an unfolds ; 
p, where you are tq obſerve, 1. That we ought. 
take our, progreſs, as in the. method of Compoe- 
& jon, from that whick'is moſt known, to that which 
eaſt known. For there is no true method that 
fora with this Rule. 
'vP Thar it difters from the 8 mahod' of Comin 


w; 


rt 
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we: propeſe to: underſtand, and n not in things mh op © 
general, as/ inthe merhod- of Doctrine. ' Thus : F 
the foregoing example, we do not: begin with thi FH 
general Maxims, that no Subſtance, to'{peak prof 
perly, -periſhes ; "That what we call detrochion' : £ 
only-a.diffolution of the parts ; That whatſoever half; 
no'parts cannot be deſtroy'd : but we mount up h |'* 
degrees to thoſe :general Rules. -' -- * 
That we never propoſe clear and evident 
xims, but as we have occaſion'to niake uſe of emi] þ 
whereas in Sarbeſirs we pine? thoſe, firſt, as 
ſhall ſhew hereafter,” | " 
4-| That theſe two: Methods Iifer lh, as thief 
way that leads'from a Valley to a''Mountain, oy 72 
fers ' from that which leads from 'the top of th 
Mountain to a Valley : Or as the two manners dif; i 
fer, to-prove-.that ſuch'a Perſon is deſcended fronlfy; 
St. Lewis, of which the one way is to ſhew," thalf 
fuch a-Perſon had ſuch an one' to his Father, ; whi A , 
was the Son of ſuch an one, and he the- Son of ſuch F 
an one, and ſo down to Sr. Lewis. The other tc 
begin from St. Lewis, and to ſhew that he had ſuch] _ 
Children,' thoſe -Children-'others,, till they tome t s 
the laſt deſcent, who is 'the Perforr intended. Adl 
this' Example'i is' the rmore proper at this rime, ' bezly.. 
cauſe it is the tnoft certain way to find out 'an' ob| 
ſcure' Pedigree, by aſcending from the Son to theſ: 
Father ; whereas for the initruction. of others chath* 
its already found, the moſt uſual way is.to begi 
fromthe ſtock,” the more eaſily to demonſtrate what. 
they were that deſcended from it, Which is af 
obſcry 


Boe X: to ay out fome eruthyiwe 
our ſelves to the other wy to explain whar 
ſphere found {e'! SEORIWEY 
7 \this wemayuodeeſiand. wine whe. eas 
 Jnnethrriang which conſiſts jm this: A:Queſtion;s 
wg. \Propannded: 40: thers,\ which they know nat 
hetber.itharuc, or falfe. As:whether:it \be a Theo-\ 
, w2.0r if. @ Theorem, the poflibility orimpoſſbiliry of. 
obey ſuppoſe it:to be,as it is propos'd,and exami-' 
ing what ceo fram.thence,ib upon that ex=: 
1 lination they light upon evident Truth, of which. 
at: which.is propos js a' neceſſary couloquence, - 
&y conclude-from. thence,'\that the:thing propoſed 
 F9 Then beginning again wherethey left off, 
" y-demonſtrate ir by the Method of Compoſition But 
| frbroug  neceÞary; inferences; they fall intd'abs 
Ardsand :impodlibility, they-conchde"the Gigs 
Þ bp tabeabſud and impoſſible; 2-1! 1551 
4 Els what can. be» generally ſaid of eaſy” 
"Fhich confiſts more in judgmentiand dexterity: of wir: 
p, | han in particular Rules. Nevertheleſs theſe four: . 
7 of aich Monſieur Des Cartes proposd in his method 
tay be beneficial for a Man to guard himſelf from 
i4 ty ing in the ſearch of Truth, relating to human 
CIeNCes, thaugh indeed they may be generally ap- 
6] EX coal forts of Metheds , and not particularly 
af mly to Analyſes. 
J [| I. Never #0 receive any thing for Truth, which #8 
yot known to be evidently ſuch, that 15, coufulb t0 a= 
bord precipitation and prejudice ; and not to comprehend 
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2. To azide the Difficulties that are under Exami- 
natyon, into. ds Muny parts ants | parcels, beican, ani oe | 
raguiie for heir Jab, 03 FIR (6 OL 

9.1 To govern chis | that hes! by ofater,, deginnitg if 
objefts the moſt plain: har not 20 kerttd,” that be 'rhay be 
able to foar by degrees; 'to the; knowledge of things more | 
difficult and compounded ; and ſu uppoſing a certain ordgy. 1) 
among ruOugE: which do noe nnd; precede. one #; {h 
mother.” 


Py To abs FE Medi ;ums, and make his reviewal | |. 
fo exatth, :that be may be aſſurd- of 'not having omitted?) 
#he leaſt Particle. [8 

:T rue it is, -that itis a very difficulc thing to! oh. v 
ſerve: theſe Rules; but-i is always neceflar [bearlf, - 
them/in mind, andto-obſerve thick with :a ul = 
a&neſi that lies in a Man's power, 'whenthe wouldil 

_hndout+-Truthiby the way. of ' gui wg & lac 
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CHAP. IIL 


; Of the Method of Wage + TT; and particu - 
JT 7arly that which is obſerv'd by the Geome- © * 
 tricians. D 


; 
p 
dl þ Hat we have faid in the foregoing Chap- 
Ap. ter, has already given -us ſome T1dea of 
7 the Method of Compoſition, which is the moſt im- 
_[portant, as being that which we make uſe of in the 
1/|Explanation of the Sciences. o— 

- | This Method conlfifts principally in beginning 
_ {from Things the moſt plain and general, and af- 


;[cending to the leſs general and more compounded; . - 


"#IBy this means we ſhun ungrateful Repetitions ; for 
Pl, ſhould we be to treat of Species's before Genw's, ſince 
[it is impoſſible to underſtand the Species rightly be- 
+Hfore we underſtand the Genus, there would be a ne- 
4[ceffity of ſeveral times *explaining the nature of Ge 
law in the explanation of every Species. 
| - There are many things alſoto be ebſerv'd, to ren- 
_ +Ifer this method perfect and proper for obtaining the 
*ppropos'd end, which is to give usa clear and diſtind 1 
[Knowledge of the Truth. Burt becauſe the gene- 
?.- ral Precepts are more difficult co underſtand, when 
- "they are abſtraſted from all manner of matter, we 
#Ivill confider the Method of the Geometricians, as 
Icing that which we have always thought meſt pro- 
:Iper to convince us of the Truth. - And firſt we ſhall 
E. ; ſhew 


| - .words. 
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 ſhew what is to be commended i in this Method, and 
ſecondly what it has defeftive. 

It being the chief aim of the Geometricians to ad- 
| vance nothing but what is truly convincing, they 
, might attain their ends by obſerving three things 
1n general, 
| 1. Not to ſuffer any Ambiguity in their Terms, a- 
- -gainſt which they have provided by definitions of 


| 24 Not to ground their Arguments but upon clear ſo. 
* . evident Principles ; and which can neyer be queſti- 
on'd by any Perſon of underſtanding ; which is the 


reaſon, that they lay down their Axioms which they: 
require, ſhould be granted them, as being o clear, | 


that they would be but'obſcur'd, by going about ro 
prove them. 


2. To prove demonſiratively all theſe Concluſions, 


by the help of ſetled Definitions, Principles grant- 
ed them, as being moſt Evident, and Proppfitions 
which they have already drawn by the force of 
Reaſon, infomuch, that after that they become 
Principles. 


L So that we may reduce to theſe three Heads | 
'- whatever the Geometricians obſerve to convince]. 


the Underſtanding, and include the whole in theſe 
ave Rules of great Importance. 


Ra/es neceſſary for Definitions. 4 
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1. Not to leave any thing in the Terms oeure, # 
0s 3c raoes &3thaut defining it it. | 
2 
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2; To make uſe of none but Terms perfettly known, on. 
already aged EL TEE 


For AXIOMS: 


2. To propound no Axioms out what is molt clear 
and evident. 


For DEMONSTRATIONS. 


4+ To prove all Propoſitions any thing obſcure, by 
the help of proceding- Propoſitions or Axioms conceded, 
Propoſitions Demonſtrated, or . laftly' by the Conftruttion 
of the thing in queſtion, when there is any Operation to - 
be ſheron. 

. 5. Never to make uſe of FY Ambiguity of Terms, bj- 
failing mentally to explain thoſe ah oct that reſirain 
and explain it. 


Theſe: are the Rules which the Geometricians 
fhws thought neceſlary to render their Probations 
convincing and invincible, And we muſt confeſs, 


| that a diligent obſervation of theſe Rules is ſoffici- 


-ent to avoid the making of falſe Arguments, - while 


che principal thing ; when all the reſt may be faid 
to be rather —_ than neceſlary, | 


we treat of the Sciences. Which without doubt is _ 


| Logic : Or, 


CHAP. 1V. 


A more particular Explicatton of the fore- 
going Rules, and firft of thoſe that relate 
"Fo Definitions, 


. of that Importance, that we cannot bear it too often 
{ in remembrance, in regard that thereby we unravel 
a great number of queſtions ; which are very difhi- 


cult, by reaſon of the Ambiguity of their Terms, | 
- which ſome take in one Sence; fome in another, In- | 
fomuch, that very great conteſts would.ceaſe in a | 
Moment, if either of the Diſputants did but take care 


ro define clearly and in few words what he means by 
the Terms which ars the Subject of the Diſpute. 


Cicero has obſerv*d that the greateſt part of the dil- | 
putes between the ancient Philoſophers, eſpecially ] 
the  Stoics and Academics were founded only upon | 


this Ambiguity of Words ; while the Szoccs to.exalt 
themſelves, took the Termsof Morality in Senſes 


quite diflerent from others. Which made Men | 
believe that their 'Morals were much more ſevere 
, and more pexfe& : tho' indeed that pretended Per- [ 
tetion was only in Words, and not in Things, the | 
{igelt of the Sw9icks no lefs indulging himizlf to the | 
pleaſures of this Life, than the Philoſophers of other 't 
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FT THo we have declar'd in the firſt part the benefit | 
of the Definition of Terms, nevertheleſs it is | 
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did they with leſs care avoid the Evil and Inconveni- 
ences of Life, only with this difference, that where- _ 
as other Philoſophers made uſe of the ordinary 
- words Good and Evil, the Srores call d the pleaſures 
which :thep enjoy d, chings t6 be prefer'd ; and the 
Evils which they ſhun'd, :hings to be avoided. | 
| And therefore iris abfolutely requiſite toretrench 
from all diſputes, whatever is founded upon the'E- | 
 quivocations of Words, 'by defining them by other } 
words fo clearly underſtood, that there can be no fault | 
found, or exception taken. _ 
To which purpoſe ſerves the firſt of the foregoing 
Rules, to leave nathing in the Terms obſcure or Equ 
vocal without defining it. But that we may he able 
to make the beſt of theſe Definitions, we are to add _ 
the ſecond Rule, To make uſe of none but Terms per- © 
feth known or already explain'd ; that isto ſay, terms -' 
that deſign as clearly as may be, the Idea which we 
mean by the Ward that we define, 

For ſo long as we have not clearly and diſtinly 
«enough ſer forth the Idea to which we would afhx to 
the Word, it" is. almoſt impoſſible to avoid ſliding 
into another Hes different from that we have de- 
fign'd; thatis to ſay, but that inſtead of ſubſtituting 
mentally, every time we make uſe of the Word, the ' 
fame- Ide« defign'd, we ſubſtitute another with - * 
"Which Nature furniſhes us. Which is eaſily diſco- : 
vered by ſubſtituting the Definition in the place of 1 
'the thing defind. For then there is nothing ought 
to be chang'd in the Propolition, if there has been a 
'Conſtancy to the Idea; whereas otherwiſe there will 
T 5 This 
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[This will be better TE WE by Examples fy 
' Buclid defines a plane Retilineal Angle, 2be meet: | - 
ang of two right Lines inclin d upon the ſame Plane. If] ; 
we con{ider this Definition,as a bare Definition of the| - 
word, ſo that we are to look upon the word Angle, - 
as being diſpoil'd of all Signification, but that of the 
meeting of two Lines, we have no Reaſon to blame 
Euclid, For itis lawful for Eucizd to {ignifie by the 
| - word Angle the meeting of two Lines.. Bur, he. 
\ bound to remember himſelf, and 'not to uſe the 
word Angle but only in that Sence. Now to try] 
whether he has done it, every time that he ſpeaks] 
of an Angle, we are to fubſtitute to the word Angle 
Definition which he has given of \ it;.and it. in 
- cating the Definition, there be found: any, ab4 
furduty in what he fays concerning an Angle; i 
will fallow that he has not been conltant to the ſamq 
Idea which he had deſign'd, but that he is inſen{ib} 
fallen into another, which is that of Nature. Fol 
Example, he teaches us to.divide an Angle in two 
_ Compare his Definition, and you ſhall find char ji 
. inorthe mecting of rwo Lings that he would hav 
us divide in two, that it 1s not. the meeting of tw: 
Lines that has two ſides and a Baſe ; but that al 
this agrees with the Space comprehended berwee 
two Lines. 
Tris viſible therefore, that that which puzz'd Ei 
elid, and hindered him from defining an Ang 
to-beaf pace comprekerded between two Lines tha 
meet,w ig Leg he found that ſpace might be larg 
7 cork, as the lides ot ae So were longer of 
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"7« a and yer-the- Angle not be leſs' or bigger. . 
.ct- | - Nevertheleſs he ought not to have concluded Nom 
If] - hence, that an Angle was not a ſpace, but only thar |} 
chef -:it was a ſpace comprehended between two right Lines | 
le, | that meet indetermin'd in reſpect of one of the two 
hel Dimenſions that anſwer to the length of the Lines, - 
me| . and determin'd according to the other, by the pro-* 
theſ - portional-part of a Circumference, which has for i its * 
> w Center, the point where the Lines meet. - 
the The Definition defines fo clearly the Ides which © 
try} all Men have,of an Angle, thar it-is both a Defini- | 
als] tion of the: word,” and-of the thing ; only that the : 
le word Angle /comprehends in common -diſcourſe a | 
- in| | ſolid "rn og whereas by this Definition it is reſtrain' d 
ab| -to ſignifie a Plane ReQtilinial Angle. 

i And when we- have thus. defin'd the Angle, it is" 
md unqueſtionable that whatever afterwards can be ſaid * 
bly of a Plane ReCtilineal Angle, ſuch as is found in | 
Fog - all RecGiilineal' Figures, ſhall be true- of this Angle | 
wol thus defin'd, without being oblig'd to change the | 
ti 14a; nor will any abſurdity”. follow by ſubſtitu- | 
avs ting the Detmition 1 in the place of the thing de-1 
wd fin'd. For it ts the ſpace thus explain'd, that cannot? 
all be divided into two, three or. four. 'This' is that 
ces ſpace which has two ſides between which it is com-? 

prehended ; and which on that part which is unde-} 
- termind of in it ſelf, may be determin'd by a Line! 
which is called the Baſe, or Hypotheſis, Nor is 1 

accounted greater or leſs, as being cupeetcndedl 

| between longer or ſhorter Lines, for the mea-! 
{  fure of great or leſs is not to be raken from the part, 
| 4 4 whioly 


” which þ unkan'd oodng to its-] } 
By this Definition wetind outthe way: her whe 
ther one Angle be equal to-another,. whether big- 
ger or leſs. For the bigneſs of this ſpace being on- 
ly determin'd by the rtional part of a Cir- 
cumference, which has for its Center the Point 
- where the Lines that comprehend the Angle meet, 
| When the two Angles are meaſur'd by equal parts 
of its Circumference, as the tenth part, they-are'| 
equal: if one by the tenththe other by the twelfth ; 
that which is meaſur'd by the tenth, is bigger than 
that which is meaſur'd bythe twelfth ; ; Whereas by 
Euclid's Definition, we ſhould never. underſtand 
© wherein conifts the equality of two Angles. Which 
- Cauſes a horrible Confuſion in his Elements, as Re> 
nu has obſerv'd, tho he himſelf no leſs unfortu- 
cate in his ReQifications. | 
Behold another of Euclid's Definitions, where bo | 
commits the fame fault, as in that of the Angle. 
Reaſon, lays be, & @ babitude of two Magnitudes of 
the ſams hind, compar d one with another according to 
Janet, 'Projernien & « Sdmdhrade of Regfns 
By theſe Definitions the word Reaſon ſhould com- 
chend the Habitude which is between the. two 
” .Magnitudes, when we confider how much the one 
| exceeds the other. For we cannot deny but that 
* . this habitude is a habicude of two Grandeurs,coms- 
- pard according to quantity. And by Conſequence 
dk Magnitudes will be proportionable one to an- : 
other, while the difference between the firſt and ſe=_ |. 
J con x poqults tothe difference between the = _ 
 - ourt 
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"ourth. So that there is nothing to be faid to theſe _ 
{Definitions of Euclid, provided he continue conſtant ©: 
to thoſe Ideas which the has defign'd by theſe words, 
and which he has given to the words of Reaſon and 
Proportion. But he is not conſtant, for that acror- 
- ding to the whole ſeries of his Book,theſe four Num= - 
bers, 2. 5.8. 10. are not proportionable,tho the De> * 
finition which he has' given to the word Proporti- - . 
| onegrees with *em. For that there is between this 
-firſt'number and the ſecond compar'd- together ac-  ! 
cording to-quantity,a habitude'like to that betweer 
the third andthe fourth. | 
Now that he-might avoid falling into this Incon» +» 
Venience he ſhould have obſery*d,that there are two - : 
ways of comparing two Magnirudes ; one by confis 
dering how far the one ſurpaſles'the other, and the + 
| ſecond, by conſidering after what manner the one ? 
© | is contain'd in the other. And in regard theſe two + | 
* ]-habitudes are different, he t to oye FR 
f | *em different Names, to the firſt the name; of Di 
x [ence, to. the ſecond the name. of Reaſon. Aﬀter- |} 
| wards 'he ought to have defin'd-Proportion;..the E= _; 
* [quality of-the one or the other of theſe rwo ſorts of - | 
) | Habirudes, that is, of Difference or Reaſon. And as - * 
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this makes two Species's, to have diſtinguiſh'd "em" + ' 
alſo by two ſeveral names, calling the Equality of 
* | Difference, Arithmetical Proportion, and equality of © 
Reaſon, * Proportion Geometrical And - becauſe +the © 
; [latter is much more beneficiat than rhe former, the 
'- [Readers are to be admoniſh*d; that when Proportion - | 
| [or Propervional Meiners barely nam'#.” it is W. 
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be & underſtood of Geometrical Propodtion ; 5 ba Fa 
 - Arithmetical Proportion, it is never to be under- . 
| | flood, burwhenit is expreſs'd./Which would bave un-. | 
veil'd allobſcuriry,and taken away all Equivocation.,.. | ot 
%is ſhews us that 'we are. not to make anill uſe | 
| af that Maxim, "That the Definitions-.of. words are |'T 
2 Atbitrary. But that great heed is to be taken to de--| n) 
 Sgn-fodlearly andexattly the Ide to which we affix | ſe 
the word, that. is to. be defin'd, that we may.not be | b 
deceiv'd in the Series of the Diſcourſe; z. by caking-| w 
* the word in another Sence then that which is gr] . 
\ * Ven it by the Definition ;. ſo that we may always| m 
ſubſtitute the Defmition to. the thing defin'd. without | N 
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"* rightlywiderftood the difference betweeml 
the CONTIN f words aud things... 


A toet FIR are not-any RI E make N 
a better uſe of the Definitions of Woaerds,than; f 
the Geomtricians-; yet I. cannot but obſerve, that|-P 
they have not. rightly underſtood the difference be-| 
tween the Definitions of words and things; which is), 
that the firſt are diſputableghe ſecond not to becons 


troyciied ; For I find ſome that raiſe Dilgrees about] 
the 
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| the Definitions: of words with the ſame hear; as'if 
= | they were diſputing about the things themſelves.” 
- | Thus we find in the Comtentaries: of Clavins up- 
. | on Euclid, a long diſpute and mighty: hot; between 
e | Pelletier, and Him, touching the ſpace between the 
e | Tangent and the. Circumference, which Clavias de- - : 
=.| nyes, Peltier affirms to be-an Angle. Who:does not - + 
x | ſee, that all this might be determin'd in 'one word,. - 
e | by demanding of Both, what they ' meant. by- the +3 
g:| word Angle ? | TEE : irq 4 
+] . We find alſo the Famons Simon Stevin, Mathe- - | 
7s.| matician to the Prince of Orange, having defin'd. © | 
at | Number to be, That by which 45 'explain'd the quan= - | 
zity of every Thing, he puts himſelf -into fuch- a pel. * 
-- | ting Chafe againſt thoſe that will not have the U-: - ; 
=; 2ite-to be a Number, as to exclaimragainſt Rhetoric, .. 
as if he were upon ſome-folid Argument.-Frue it is » 1 
that he intermixes- in his Diſcourſes a queſtion: of - 
ſome Importance; that ig::whether a Unzze: be-to:- >. 
. | Number, as a. Pojint:45 tof; Lane, But has he ſhould: 32 
| haye made a diſtintion, to avoid thejumbling toge- - 
ther. of ewo different things, ! T'o-which«end theſe. = 
. | $Wo queſtions 'were.to have-been treated apart ;: whe-- - * 
ther-a. Unite be Number, .and whether a Unite be'to © 
cel Number, 'as:. 4 Point 5 to. Line ; and then to ihe®-4 
in| firſt: he: ſhould have: faid, that it was only a Dil--+ ! 
| prite about a. Word, and that an Urirewas, or was: » 
Hata;Nurmber, according to: the: Defanirion,. which + 
s,| a Man would give to. Number. That according to: - | 
al Eucljd's. Dehnition of "Number ; wy * 4- Multi-- - 
y £xide of 'Unjtes aſſembled rogerher; it Was vitble, that - | 
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2 Unite was no Number. But in regard this Defi- | 
nition of Euclid was arbitrary, and that it was law- | 
ful to: give another Definition of Number, Number 
.might be defin'd as S:+ven defanes it, 'according to | - 
which Definition a Unite is a Number ; ſo that by | 
what has been ſaid, the frſ# queſtion is reſolv*d, and 
there is nothing farther to be alledged apainſt thoſe 
 Cthatdenied the Unite to be a Number, without a 
* manifeſt begging of the queſtion, as we may ſee by 
-- examining the pretended Demonſtrations: of Steven. | - 
The firſt is, | 


| The Part us of the ſame Nature with the whole, 
The Unite ii. a Part of a Multitude of Unites, © 
Therefore the: Unite ii of the [ame Nature with a 


otfa it ought to have always the ſame | 

e withithe whole; nay'ft often falls our,thavit has 
not the fame name. A. Soldier is part of an: Army; | 
and yet:isnoArmy:a Chamber is part ofa Houſe,and | 
yet no Houſe; a Half-Circle isno'Circle;a Part of a 
Square 18 noSquare. 'Fhis Argument therefore proves 
no. more,than that Unitebeing part of a Multitude 
of Unites,has ſomething common. with-a Multitude 
.of Unites, and fo it may. be ſaid-to have ſomething 
common with 'em:;, but it does not prove-anyine- 
| cefſtyot giving theſame name of Number toUnite, 
_.astoa Number of Unites.: Becauſe if we would we 
could not. reſerve the name of Number to-a _ 
: #HES tude 
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- tude of Unires,- nor give to Unire more then its : 
- name of Unite, or part of Number. | 


' of no more force. 


Thing in Queſtion. For Euclid will deny that the | 


- Circle given would remain, becauſe no Circle 'is 


| then that Number may be defin'd in ſuch: a 
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The Secoud Argument which Srever veodubs/4 is 


If from « Number given we ſubſtraft any Nous | 
the Number given remains. 
IF chew the Unite were not a Number, Sulſtraling 
one *out of three, the Number given would re» 
main, which is abſurd. . 
But here the 14joris ridiculous, and ſuppoſes the © 


Number given remains after ſubſtraQion of another | 
Number. For: to make it another”Number then | 
what was given, there needs no more then to fub- - 
ſtrat a Number from it, or a part of a Number, 
which isthe Unite. Beſides;if this Argument were. 
good; we might prove in the fame mantier, Pig 
by taking a half Circle from a Circle odven, bel E 


taken. away. 4 
So that all Sue's Arguments prove no more, 


ner, that the word Number may- agree with U- s 
nity, beeauſe that Unite and multitude of Unites 3 
accord fo: well together, as to be ſignify'd by the * 
fame word, yet they  no- way Irove ther num- 
ber 'can be'no way delin'd, by reſtraining the word: ? 
in ape of Unitey chat” we may.not ,be | 
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But the ſecond Queſtion, YVhether an Unite Te 7) 
þ Nnbes 45 a print 1 to a Line, is 8 diſpute con- 
cerning the thing ? For it is abſolutely falſe, that an 
” Unite is to number as a point is to a, Line. Since an 
Unite added to-number makes it bigger, | but a Line 
is not made bigger by the addition of a point, The 
Unite is a part of Number, but a Point is no part 
; of a Line. An Unite being ſubſtrated from a 
' Number, the Number given does not remain ; bur 
-a point. being taken from, a Line, the Line given 
- remains. \, _ - - 

Thus doth Stevin Frequently wrangle about the 
| Definition of words, As when, he chafts himſelf to 


| Propoſition of Number, is always Arithmetical, and 


| Bexer, is a Number, which ſhews. us. that he did 


' were 5 beyond all Controverhe. Rt ito: ocby 
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- prove that Number is not a quantity diſcreet, that - 
' not Geometrical, 'Fhbat the Root of what Number 


- not properly underſtand the. definition of words, 
| and that he miſtook the definition of, words, which 
| Vere diſputable for the definition of things that . 
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[that all that are not demonſtrated,  ough tc to. be 
ſuch; that they may- become. the Principle es 4 
Demonſtration. For: if they be- ſully'd with. the 
leaſt incertainty, it is clear, that they, cannot be the 
{ ground of a concluſion altogether certain. 
But there are ſome who do not apprehend where- 

in this clearneſs and evidence of a Propoſition con- , ! 
| Jifts.. For it is not to, be imagin 9, that a Propgli- 1 
110n-.is then clear and certain, when ng body con- © 
tradis' it : Or .that. it; ought-tobe- queſtion" d, 9 
or at leaſt that we ſhould. be. oblig'd, to 'prove it; | 
-when we meet with.any one thar denies ir... For if 
that were lo, there would be nothin g. clear and cer- 


queltion every. thing; an; others,,wbo aflert har 4 
there is no prepoſition. more -obableithen i its con. . 
trary., And therefore we muſt\not judge of certain- 
ty or truth by. the conteſt among! men... For. Mrs k 
1s.nothing about which we.may not contend, elpe-- ; 
cially jn,words:,'But. we are. to take; that for clear 
_ and'certain, which appearsto'be fo torall thoſe, who- © 
' Will take the pains. diligently 2a conſider things, and 7 
no leſs ſincere and ingenious to diſcover. what i 1g- * 
wardly they think of 'em. | And therefore it” 1s a. | 
oreat ſaying of Ariſtotle, that Demonſtration relates ? 
more to the inward Eviction of the mind,..thento-# 
the forcing of an outward belief. For died there/js I 
nothing which can, be. fo evidently;de ſtrated, | 
which may not. be deny'd by a Perſon ly. ofin--- 
ated 5 who many times engages himſelf in diſputes | 
abour.things, of which. he is- inwardly irfiraded, = I 
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a the contrary. Which i is align of froward Diſpoſi- 
| tion, andan ill contrivd Genius: Though it be 
' too true, that this humour: is frequently predomi- 
nant in the Schools of Philoſophy, wherein cuſtom 


nourable to fubeait in the leaſt ; he being accoun- 
ted to have moſt wit, who i: moſt ready at ſhifts 
and evaſions. Where it is the Charater of an in- 
| - penious Man to yeild his Arms to truth, as ſoon as 
the comes to be. perceiv'd, - and to admire her even 
in the Mouth of his Adverſary. 

Secondly, all Philoſophers, who affirm that our 
Ideas proceed from ,our ſenſes, maintain alſo , 


| " ceed either immediately or mediately from the ſen- 

; | "ſess 

| "can be no waebiag defir'd more clear and evident; The 

' * hole is greater then a part, has gaind no belief in 

 " our underſtandings, but only becauſe we have particu 
 larb obſerv'd from our Infancy, that every Man is 


"then a Star. 


L have refuted inthe firſt part, That all our Ideas pro 
.\ cord from our Sences, For if we were not afſur'd of 
þ iddje Truth, The: -the Whole 5s: bigger then a Part, 
; + butb 7 ous obſervations from our Infancy, in! regard 
Jadudtion i$no\cerrein means to know a thing, bur 
' + when-we arcaffur'd the InduQion is entize; There 

| bring nothing more frequent, then to diſcover the 
; falliy 
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of brangling has prevail'd and-it is thought diſho- 


that all certainty and evidence of Propoſitions, pro» | 
For, ſay they, this | Axiom, then whith there 


p- * (bieg er thin "lis Head, that- a Houſe 51 bipger then @ - 
| IChenbs, 4 Forreſt then « Tree, and rhe whole Heaven 54 


This Imagination is-as falſe” as that which we- | 
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Eifity of what we have believ'd upon the credit of 4 
InduRions, which-ſeem'd to us ſo general, that it 
| was thought impoſſible to make any exceptions a» * 
gainſt *em. | | 

Thus it is not aboye two or three years ſince, 
that it was thought a thing not to be queſtion'd, 
. that the Water contain'd in an Arch'd Veſlel, ha- 
'ving one fide much more capacious then the other, 

talways at an even level, not riling higher on 
the greater {ide then on the lefler, becauſe we ſeem'd 
| to be afſur'd of it, by an infinite number of expe- 
riments. But lately this has been found to be falſe, 
provided that one of the fides of the Veſlel be ve- 
ry narrow, for then the water will riſe higher on 
that, then on the other ſide, This ſhews us, that 


| Induftions only can give us no ſolid affurance of 


any Truth, unleſs we could be certain they were 
general, which is impofſible. And by conſequence 
we could be but probably aflur'd of the Truth of 
this Axiom ; The whole 5s bigger then the part, were 


| we no other way aflur'd of it, but becaufe we have 
- | ren a Man bigger then his Head, a Forreſt bigger 


then a Tree, a Houſe bigger then a Chamber, or 


| the Heavens then a Star, For that we ſhould have 


always reaſon to doubt, whether there were not 
fome other whole, not ſo- big as its part that had 
eſcaped our knowledge. SOOBIOWT fe 
_ *Tis not then n the obſervations. we have: _ 
made from our infmer, that the certainty: of this © 
Axiom depends, there being nothing more likely  -: 
to precipitate us into error, then to truſt to the pre- 
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jadices of our Infancy. Bur- it ſolely Fans upon 
that which is contain'd \in the clear and diſtin& 
Ideas of the whole, and a part : that-is, that the whole: 


1s bigger then a par, and a par? leſs then the whole, | 


And as for all our former obſervations of a Man's 
being bigger then his Head, a Houſe then a Cham- 
ber, they only furniſh us with an occaſion. to con-: 
ider more diligently the ideas, of the whole and a 
part. But .it is abſolutely -falſe,.thar they 'are the 
abſolute and undeniable cauſes of the Truth of this 
Axiom. 

What we have ſaid of this flo may be ſaid 


of others, and ſo I believe that, the certainty and|_ 


evidence of human knowledge-in natural things, 
depends upon this principle. 

What ever is contain'd in the 4: Rint and alin 
Idea of a thing, may be truly affirm'd- of that thing. 

Thus becauſe that Animatis included in the Idea 
of Man, 1 can-affirm of Man, that he 1s-an 4n- 
»al. Becauſe to' have all its Diamerters equal, is in- 
cluded in the Idea of a Circle, I can affirm of any 
Circle, 'that all its Diameters are equal : Becauſe 


the having of all Angles equal to two Right Arn-| | 


gles, is.included in the Idea 'of a Triangle, I can 

affirm it of every Triangle. '; 

. .- Nor can. this Principle be diſputed, withaut de- 

nying all evidence of Human Knowledge, and ſet- 

og up;a ridiculous Pyrrhonifin. For we cannot judge 
; *but by the Ideas which we have of 'em, 


re are. repreſented to- our thoughts, and that _ 
cheil 
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we have no way to conceive *em, but as they| 
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MN | their Ideas. Now. jf the judgments which- we:make 


Ct | while we contemplate :thefe. eas, ſhould only [re- 
ye] preſent our Thoughts; and not the, Things them- » 
le, | ſelves ;. that is ro ſay, if from the knowledge that 
15f . we have; that the equality of three Angles, with- | 
n-| two right Angles, is contain'd in the Idea of a Tri-- * 
n-{ angle, I could not concludethat every Triangle has | 
24 _ three Angles, equal with two right Angles, but one * 
neſ . that I' thought fo. Fi is vilible, that-then we ſhould | 
is have.no knowledge , of. Things, but only--of our ? 
| . Thoughts ; and by conſequence, we ſhould know 
id| nothing of thoſe things which: we. perfvade.our 
1d] ſelves to be mot certain of ;. only we might fay that | 
75,] wethinkfo.; that would-manifeſtly deſtroy all man-- ? 
| | ner of Sciences. * 
at And we need not fear, that there are any Perſons ® 
who ſeriouſly agree upon this conſequence, that we - 
ca] know not. the truth or falſhood of any thing conſi- 1 
i-| der'd in it ſelf. For there are.ſome things 16 -plain * 
n| and evident ;. as, .F think therefore I am ;, . the' Whole * 
WY] .#. bigger thanits. Zart,. that.it. is impothible ſerioully 4 
iſe] to doubt, .whether they be ſuch in themſelves as we 
| conceive .'em to be. For we cannot; doubt of *em 
an! Without thinking, nor-can weghink.without believes! 

iog.'em true,,and by conſequence we cannot:doubt * 
e- .of-'em. OEITNEN RATES. LILIES _ ; : 
t-| . . \ Nevertheleſs.this-one Principle does.not ſuffice to } 
gel judge of what ought to be.receiv:d for an Axoim.,For | 
N, thereare Attributes, which both may and ovghtto he } 
*Y| .enclos'd,in the:Jdeg of things, which nevertheleſs both ? 
may and ought to be demonſtrated;as the equality of 
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| - two Rules may be given concerning Axioms. 


"jet; as to ſee that it agrees with the whole to be big- 
" ger then its part, there needs but a flight Attention to 


. Fute ; inſomuch that it may be done, without pereci- 
* ving that the Idea of the Attribite is mcluded in the 
F Idea of the Subjeft, we have then reaſon 10 take" that 
| Propoſition for an Axiom.which requires no Demonſtration, 
 - becauſe it comajns in it ſelf «ll the Evidence that De- 
| © monftration could 'giue it ; whith can do no more then 
| "ſhew that the Atrribute agrees with the SubjeRt, by 
| "making nſe of 4 third Idea to. ſhew the Connexion, 
| which 35 already ſeen without the affiflance of 4 third 
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all the Angles of a Triangle to two Right ones: Or of 


all the Ange of a Hexagon to eight Right Angles, | 


But it wilt be needful to obſerve, whether the Idea of 
a thing require only a ſlight conſideration, to ſee 
clearly that the Attribute is contain'd in the Ide; or 
whether it be requiſite to joyn ſome other 1dea, to 
diſcover the Connexion when it is only neceſſary to 
con{ider the 1dea-only, the Propoſition may be: ta- 
ken for an Axiom, eſpeeially if that conſideration 
require but a ſlight attention, of which ordinary 
underſtandings may be capable ; but if it be requi- 
ite to joyn another Idea to the Idea of the thing, | 
- *is a Propoſition to be: demonſtrated, and fo theſe | 


r; RULE. 


When, to ſee that an Attribute agrees with a Sub- 


conſider the two Ideas of © the” SnbjeR © and the Attre- 


Idea; 


Bur 


impoſlible for 'em to conceive; and denying as falls, 
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. But we:muſt not confound a.bare Explication, 


| though it carry'd ſome form of an Argument with 


a true Demonſtration. For there be 4xioms that : 
require Explanation, that they may be the better 


{| underſtood, though they have no need of Denion- 


ration, . explanation being nothing - elſe but to 
ſpeak in other terms, and-more at large what -is' 


| contain'd in the Axiom ; whereas an Axiom requires 


ſome near-way which is nos: clearly contained in 
the Axiom. 


| 2 AWELE, 


When the ſole confideration of the Ideas of the Snb- 
jet and the Attribute ſuffices not to ſhew clearly, that 
the Attribute agrees with the SubjeR, the Propoſition 
that affirms it is not to be taken for an Axiom ; but 
3t ought to be demonſtrated by making uſe of certain 
other Ideas to fſhew the Connexion; as we make uſe of 
the Idea of Parallel Lines, to ſhew, that three Angels 
of a Triangle are equal to two Right Angels. * 
-»; Theſe two-Rules are of greater- moment, then 
they are generally taken to be. - For it.isone of the ©: 
moſt uſual errors among Men, not to conſult them- * 
ſelves ſufficiently in what they deny or affirm, but - 
20 give credit to what they have heard others ſay; 
or what they have formerly thought : themſelves; 
never minding what they would think themſelves, 
ſhould. they take more time and ſtudy to conſider 
their own thoughts; heeding more-the ſound of 
words ; and affirming for clearand evident what is 


what 
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what it would be as impoflible for 'em to belſeve 
not to be true, ' would rhey but take the Has of 


| more ſerious conſideration, 


For Example, they who fay thay in a piece of 
Wood, beſides its parts and their Situation, their 
Ggure, their motion and their reſt, and the pores 
that lie between-the parts, there js yet a ſubſtantial 
form diſtin&t from all theſe things, believe they 
Tpeak nothing -but Truth, yet all the while they 
ſpeak what neither They, nor any other Perſon li- 
ving do comprehend or ever will. 


However, if they would explain the effe&s of |. 


Nature, by the miſen(ible parts of which Bodies are 
compos'd, and by their different ſituation, bigneſs, 
. Hgure, motion or reſt, and by the Pores between 
the parts, that open or, ſtop the paſſage for other 


matters, they believe we talk nothing but Chime- |- 
ra;, though we'll tell *em nothing but what 'may be | 


|  ealily conceiy'd. And by a ſtrange blindneſs of 


underſtanding,the ealineſs of conceiving theſe things, | 
carfies*em to believe that they are not-the real Cau-! 


ſes of Natures effects.; but that they are-more 'oc- 
cult and myſterious. So that they rather chuſe to 
believe thoſe that-explain *em by Principles which 
they conceive nor, then thoſe that make uſe of Prin- 
ciples which they underſtand. + - AREA 7 

|. And what is yet more pleaſant, when we e talk to 
em of inſen(ible parts, they believe they have flif- 
ficient ground to rejeCt *em, becauſe they can net- 
ther be felt nor ſeen: Whereas they can ſwallow ſub- 


orgy Forms, Ponderolity, Vertue Attractive, &| . 
which] 


d 
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which they- cannot Don neicher ſee nor feel, but 
not ſo: much as Conceive. 


of FT 


CHAP, VI. 


Certain Axioms of Moment that may ſerve 


for Principles of great Truth. 


TT: is a thing by all confeſsd, that it is of great. 
Moment, to bear 1n our Memories and Minds 
ſeveral Axioms and Principles, which being clear 


-| and unqueſtionable may ſerve as a Foundation to . 


lead us to the knowl-dge of things moſt occult. 
Though many that are moſt ofirall y laid down; 


.are of 6 little uſe, that it 1s needleſs ro know *em. 
for that which they call the fiift principle of Know- 


ledge, it is impoſſible that the ſome thing ſhould be, 
und net be, is moſt clear and evident, Bur I know - 
no-occaſion wherein it may be ſerviceable to teach 
us general knowledge. 

"But theſe that follow may be of {omeuſe; 

1. 4X10 

All that isconcluded in the clear and diſtin Idea 
of a Thing may be affirm'd with Truth. 
2. A X I @- M. 

The Exiſtence, at leaſt, that which is poſſ ble 1-in- 
| -#luded in the Idea of that which we conceive clearly and 
d; ſentt, 2 


For 


432 Logic : Or, PartIV. [| C 
For after a Thing 1s conceiv'd clearly and di- | it 
ſtintly, we cannot deny it poſſible Exiſtence. In | w 
regard that we derly things to be by reaſon of the | re 
contradiction betweeh our 1,ees. c 

2. AXTOM. | ri 


Nothing can be the cauſe of any thing, Prom this | ar 
fprings other Axioms that may be call'd Corolla- 
ries, ſuch as theſe that follow. 

4+ AXIOM, or 1. COROLLARY of the }. 

No Thing, or no PerfeAtion of a Thing in Be- 
ing, can have no Thing, or a Thing not being for | Fe 
the cauſe of its Exiſtence. it 

5. AXIOM; or 2. COROLLARY of the }. 2 

All Reality or Perfe&ion of a Thing is found formally 
and eminently, in the firſt and adequate cauſe. 

6. AXIOM ; or 4. COROLLARY of the 3. 

No Body can-move it ſelf, that is give motion to it qt 
ff, not having any. 

This Principle is fo naturally.eminent, that it is 
that which has introduc'd ſubſtantial Forms, and the 
real qualities of Ponderofity and Lightneſs. For | 

the Philoſophers on the one fide, finding it impoſh- |; 

_ ble, that that which ought ro be mov'd ſhould 
move it {elf ; and being erroneouſly perſwaded on 
the other ſide, that there was nothing without, that 
* , pufhd down the Stone when it fell, thought" it ne- |, | 
| ary to diſtinguiſh twe things in a Stone, the mat- | be 
ter that receivd the motion, and the ſubſtagtial | De: 
form aſfiſted by gravity, that begat the motion : 
Not heeding that they fell thereby into that incon- 
veEnience which they ſought to avoid, if the form 
Rn 1 
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were not miltter, that then it was to be « ſubſtance. 
really diſtint. Which ir was impoſſible forthem 
cleafly to' conceive, at leaſt to' conceive it as a 

rit, or thinkingjSubſtance ; as is the Formof Nang 
and not the Forms of other Bodies. 


7. AXIOM. 


"No" Body can move another, winleſs it be mov'd [itfe i 


For if a Body being at reſt canciot give motion to. 
| it ſelf, it'can never give motion to' another. 


'8. AXIOM. 


that which # obſcure, cannoe be apprehended. | 


Y AXION 


þ Lo AXIOM. 


lh Wife,” infonitel"Good, and infinitely Trac, ong bf” 
be more effetual to comvince us then the moſt prevailing | 
Demonſtrations. 


For we ought to be more affur'd,that he who is 


ful wiſe £ cannot be 3 : andthatbewho 
is 


ir ſelf were material, thar is real matters Or Ex. Y 


Fe muſt deny. that which i clear avid evident, becarge 


The Teſtimony of « Perſon infinitely Powerful nfanige=- . ® 


"4 


T. things moſt evident.. 


_ - a0... mn 
WS: "WM => _ [2 nr % bp 

"15 infmirely good: will not deceive us ; then We can! 
| "be affhr'd that we a are- not deceiv'd our, ſelves'in 


eſe three laſt Axioms are the FE of 
Faith, of which more hereafter. 


31, FXIOM 


"Thoſe Aftions of which the Seriſe may eaſily judze, 
” being atteſted by a Great Number of Perſons of ſundry | 
Centuries, ſundry Nations and various Intereſts, who 
ſpeaks of *em,.. as ſeen, by themſelves, and whom we can- 
not ſuſptt for Conſpiring to uphold a Falſhood ought. to 
paſs for as conflant anq_ ungueſtiouable, as if we had 
ſeen "em with our Eyes. 

This is the Foundation of the greateſt part of our 
Knowledge, there being infinitely a greater Num- 
ber of things, which we know by this means, than 


of thoſe which we know. of gur, ſelves. 


i... 


C H-AP. VII. 
E "of Rules relating to Demonſtr a7 jon. 


A True Demonſtration requites two chicps The 
one that in the matter there be nothing, but 
what is certain and unqueſtionable. "The other that 
where be nothing faulry in the Form of the Argue 


ment 
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ment; Now we ſhall obrain*both rhe one.and h-g 3" 
ther, if we obſerve'rht rwo Rules, Which, we have + 

remigd. 
; For there will be nothing, | but what &. certain; 
in the Matter, if all the Propoſitions, made ule®o Cf 
for Proofs, be, © 

Eicher Defmitions of words already of, 
which being! Arbitrary canndt be queſtion'd. 

Or Axioms conceded, and which ge not 
be admitted, if thay be not clear and ey1 at 'of : 
themſelves by the 24 Rule. _ 7 : 
© Or a already demonſtrated, and; 
by riftqys nice are become &lear and <riden | 
the Deiponſtration made. _ | 


: wipe ir is otro that ng Fn es ale L 
nothing muſt be broughr to provea Porte tony by 
whats Certain and evident. Ir is alſo ealjeto 
that there can be no Error agdipl the Form 2.0. 1 
ument, by obſerving the Gon Rule,whi 1s gQt- + 
a make a6. Ute of the pond Bu of res ; 
by failing tO ſubſticure mentally the Dehnitions that * 
reſtrain and explain * em. : 
For if ever we tranſgrels againlt the Rules of Sy? 
logiſms,it 3 1s in decel ing our ſelve, with the Equivg- 1 
cation of ſOme Term! and raking it in Reefs, m. : 
one of the fi! A Popoli 1zons, Kay in another Serie 
U 2 


40 $7 


4 the , = "which. happens chiefly in the. Middle 
P &$1 erm-which being taken in two various Senſes.in 
the two firſt Propol 1tions, is the uſual faule-of vi- 
* cious Arguments, Now it jsclear, that Fault may 
| be,ayoided d, if we obſerye. the ſecond Rule. | 
'* Not that thoſe are the only Vices of Syllogiſms, 
| that ariſe from the Equivocation of 'Terms,but thoſe 
* other are of ſuch a nature, that. it is almoſt impoſſi- 
þ = that a Perſon but a mean and ordinary capa- 

City ſhould. eyer fall into 'em, eſpecially in ſpecula- 
q ou Mfarters.- And therefore it. would be a needleſs 
* thing to admoniſh 'em to beware of theſe Errors, or 
| to preſcribe Rules. ,.. Beſides that it would rather be 
| kurtful, inregard the conſideration of - theſe ſuper- 
© fluous Rules, would but draw off our Studies from 
\ thoſe that are more neceſſary. 


' thetaſelvgs about the Forms of their Arguments,nor 
* Uream of conformity to the Rules of Logic, and 
.. Pa: are never Jeceiwd;1 in regard. they are gui- 
4 by nature, with the Afkſtance of Hog Study. 
There.is another Obſervation to be made upon 

tions. that require Demonſtrations. That is, 
t they'are not bo reckned for ſuch,which may 
be demonſtrated for{ſuch by the Application of the 
Rule of Evidence to every evident Propoſitions, For 
" it were fo, there would hardly be any Axiom, 
| kich would not require Demonſtration ; when 
- almpſt all may be demonſtrated by that Axiom, 
| which we have laid down asthe Foundation of all 
A | | nd to be Contain'd 3n one 

. clear 
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clear r and diftin8 Idea, may be affirm'd for Truth.” 74 


Al that we find in one clear and diſtin Idea may? 

be 'affirm'd for Truth, | k 
Nojo we ſee that the clear and diftink? Idea, which we 
have of the whole, includes it's being bigger than © 

it's Part. 2 
"Therefore we may affirm "for Truth that the whole is * 
bigger then its part. ; 


Burt though this be a'ver Proof, yet is it | 
not abſolutely neceſſary, LEG. Underſtand: 4 
ing fupplies hs Major, without any-nectfſity'of * 
a particular eon{ideration, and clearly ind evident- - 
| fy fees thar the whole is bigger then a part, with- * 
out refleting from whence the Evidence ariſes.  - 
For they are two different things to know a thing. | 
Evidently, and to know from whence ariſes the 
Evidences. . 


=. . . . = 


CHAP. IX. 


_ 


Of ſome Errors uſually occurring in the Me- 
thod of the Geametricians. 


E have ſeen What is good in the Method : 
of the - Geometricians, 'that' it has re- 
ducd us to five Rules, in the Obſervation of 
.U3 + _ whey 


Togic-: Or, Parry. 


Forhich we cannot bs too cxad. And we = 7 con- 
 felsir for a thing moſt admirable, they having; dil-- 
| | cover'd fo many occult things, and their having de- 
monſtrated'em by fo many firm and invincible rea- 
FPÞns, by the help of fo few Rules. So that among 
all 4b Philoſophers they have only the advantage - 
| to have baniſh'd out of their Schools and Writings, 
Conteſt and Diſpute. 

Nevertheleſs ro make a judgment of things with- 
out prepacice, as we cannot deny 'em the;honour to 
have follow'da way much more aflur d then others, 
te find out. the truth, fo. we cannet-deny'but that 
F- | they are fallen ito ſome errors, Which. do-not lead 
- "er, however from their end, bur are the cauſe that 
2X ce they. do not. attain;thejr end by. the moſt 
direct and,corpmodious way. Which 1 ſhall en- 

* deavour | to.maſe. out, . drawing from Emug/id him- 
Xh, the: Examples of theſe fy aults. 


1. DEFAULT 


- To be more dittigent, - and take more care of Certain- 
 2#y then of Evidence, and of convincing, than an Enlight- 
'- wk the Underſtanding. © 

> The Geometricians are to be commended for 
* aſſerting nothing burwhat iscertain'arid demonſtra- 
ted, But they ſeem. .not. to have heeded, that to 
have <apires Knowledge of a Truth, it does not 
Gith o* 0 inc'd Tack 't-isa Truth, u "F\ 
'dive = the, aſons taken from-the Nature pf wo 
| Hunks why itig true, For. \i)l we arc arriv'd atthar 
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point; our Underſtanding 3 is not fully ſatisfied;,and A 
therefare fearches {till after a farther Knowledge, * 
then that which i it. has; afign-it has not-yet —__—_ 
- a true knowledge. "And ths'isahe ſource of's all-uh 
reſt which we e ſhall obſerve. | 


g % 


a. 2 EAROR 


_ 


_e; 


;. To prove Things, thaz bever 770 #rtd of Prog. 
v4 
The Geometricians EE that hoes is no need 4 
of men thoſe things that areclearof themſelves. 4 
Neverth {s they do it frequently,;- for that. Ne+—4 
more. ſedulous to .convinge, then: dear: the Unget-- 


od 


Randj wg, they think they ſhall | "Wires Ex 
7:54 by. producing ſome Proof of : oy | 


ſelves the,moſt evident, then by pro 
ly, and leaving the Underſtanding to 
Evidence.,-,, 

"This inclin'd Eqc!id to prove that: two ki "p 
Triangle. being taken together, are bipgerajs 
only, though it.be;evident by the, ſale: fetion. ofia © 
right Line ; which is the ſhorteſt lerigth that cah © 
be drawn between: two points, 'and the'natural mea 
ſure of the Interval-between Poinsand Point: : which! 
it ;cotild not__ be,..if it} were”! not the i ſhorteſt of 7 
all the Lines that can 'be drawn from” '4 iy 

a Poing. Tap -* 3:48 yt 

This alſo: induc” d him to make a Problem of thx | 
which he ought tg have made 2 Queſtion, : vix-...\Id 
as, Grato . 4 Line equal to a: Line g1oen- ; tho it be as ca hee # 


p #4 vet bs 
5 


_ + ON AVE I - IE: ee P : 
=. a Logic : Or, 
_ nd.more caſic then to draw a Circle having one 
W ; ? Radius -given. | | 
| > This Error without doubt proceeded from his not 
; 'confidering that -all certainty and evidence, of our 
knowledge in natural things ariſes from this Princi- 


"” ple. That we may affirm of a thing, whatever 3s con- 


lows that it were needleſs to know, that an Attri- 


| conſideration of the Tas without the addition of any 
-- other, it ought to paſs for evident and clear, ag we 
F have already faid. | | Lf : 6 

”  Tknow there are ſome 14:4 that are more eaſily 
#known- to be conchaded in the Heathen orher. Bur 


© > ot. - "OTE 4 "4 Ur JOY A "PR : Fg 
;-02 any of Ingenuity c2n&: «wully queltion 1t, 
> that the. Propoſitions - be look*d: upon as. drawn 


les that have no need of Proof, bur of Explanati- 
fome little Diſcourſe. Thus I affirm, that 


. 
Rk 


"* 


there be two points in the cutting Line, each equals 
+ ly diſtanc from the points of the Line cur, there is no 
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' taini'd in its clear and diſtin Idea, Whenceiitfol- / 


bute is concluded in an Idea, that upon the bare- 


1 believe it fufficient,. if they may be clearly known- 
© -withs Hight conſideration, fo that no Perſon that | 


* from'a bgre conſideration of 1des, as from Princt + 


Pp 
on, 
b there isno.Man who has never ſo flightly confider'd 
* the 1deg of a Right-Line ; but-he will: not only pre--- 
+ ſently conceive that its Poſition depends only upon - 
_ twe Points (which Exc/sd took for one of his Que--- 
# tions) but that he-will alſo clearly and cafily appre-. 
 hend, that if one Right-Line cut another, and that - 


| other- point of the Line cutting, which will not be 
equally: diſtant from the rwo-points of the cut Line. | 
WT 901," Pit 
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From whence it will be eafie to know when any one * 
Line will be Perpendicular to another, without * 
Tt | the helpof Angle or Triangle ; which ought not to * 
be handled till after the laying down of many things }; 
_ cannot be demonſtrated, but by Perpendi-" } 
culars. AY 
* '| - We are allo. to obſerve, that excellent Geomerris -| 
. cians have laid *down for Principles, Propoſitions 
$ much-more obſcure-then this of aurs. :As;,when : 


T TG 


Archimedes builds his neateſt Demonſtrations upon : 
this Maxim. IF two Lines in the ſame Plane have © 
two Extremities ; or if they be crooked or hollow toward” * 
the. ſamp part, the contain d will be leſſer then that « 
which contains it. | h | & F 

I confeſs this errox, of going about to prove that” © 
which requir'd no Proof, ſeems to be bur a ſmall - 
fault,” and 'indeed none it: ſelf, yer we ſhall "find © 
it to be a great one, if we conſider the Conſequen- 3 
ces. For from hence ariſes that tranſverſement of the 2 
order of Nature, of which. hereafter ; this deſire 3 
of proving that which is to be ſuppos'd clear and 
evident of it ſelf, having often oblig'd Geomerricians 3 
to treat of. things. on. purpoſe to furniſh themſelves - © 
. | with Proofsfor rhoſe things which they ought not -3 
- | to prove, and which according to the order of Na-  - 
ture, ought not to have . been treated of ill afters + 
wards. | 
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3 DEFAULT. 


To 'ſhew' by Tripofſi bility. 


| The forts of Demonſiraticns that ſhews a thing 
ro 'be ſuch, 'nor by Principles, but by ſome abſrdi- 
* tythatwould follow, if it were otherwiſe, are Very 
$omerkn Enzlid; Whereas it is manifeſt rhatſhich 
Demonſtrations conſtrain us indeed to give ou? Con- 
Ent, but \no\way clezr our-underftanding* WHich 
voght ro-be the principal 'end of the Scientes.** For 
"our Underſtanding is not -fatisfied, if it does - not 
know not only what the thing 1s, but why it's? 
F "Which canfiot 'be obtrain'd by Detnonſtration re- 
- dudhg to ImpoMbility, 
J Not thattheſe Demonſtrations /are chats to 
” be rejeQed; For ſomerimos they may be uſeful ro 
I Prove atives, which are-properly no more then 
Collaries of other Propofitions either clear of them- 
| Bp or demonſtrated” already  fome other” way, 
E and they thi Demorſſtration'by reducing toItnpoſ- 
| fible Supplies the place of an Explanation, rather 
thn nniew Demonſtration. 
Laſtly ir may befaid thar theſe Demonſtrations 
- - are not'to be admired; - but when 'we can pive no 
etkers, and that it is an Error to uſe *em for the 
"5" of that which may be poſitively prov'd. 
Now there are ſeveral Prepoſitions in Euclid, 
noki proves only by this way, which without 
-26ſie _ be prov dafter another manner 
i. > D —- 
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purpole he. equally exrends the ſides of Wh | 


are many Ways more cake, ſhorter and Jaſppatu: 
ral to prove the ſame org um I 
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This Error is very common among the Geometri- | 
cianni, They never trouble themſelves, whence th the 
Proofs which they bring are taken, fo theyſbe but” 
convincing. Nevertheleſs ir is but an, itipertec 
way of proving things, by ways remote and foreign, 
upon which the things demonſtrated no way depend | 
according ro the order of Nature. 

AJl which we ſhall underitand better .by ſome 
few Examples. | 

Euclid. 1., 1. Propof. 5. proves that an Ts ſeeles Þ 


Triangle has two Angles equal atahe Baſe. To this | 


and makes new Triangles which he comers on 
with another. , 

Bur 5 it is not incredible that a thing: 4 ealie. to 
be.prav'd, as the equalliry of thoſe hes apa 
haveſhecd of To much cunning. to prove. it, as ity 
there were dny thing more ridiculous. xhen to Imma® | 
gine that this equality depended upon forreign *Tri- 


angles z whereas, had he follbw'd truc arder, there / 


T be Forty © ſeventh ofthe ſag 
35 prov'd that the ſquare, of a; 


Right Angle is equal to ; 
ſides, is otic of the moſt & 7 
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PEuchd, ' And yert it is evident that the manner by 
which he there. proves it is.not fo natural; ſince the 
equality of Squares does no way depend upon the 
equality. of 'Lriangles, which are taken however 
as the means for this Demonſtration ; but upon the 
} Proportion.of Lines, which may eaſily be demon- 
+ ftrated without the help of any other Line, then the 
Perpendicular from the Top of the Right Angle 


of +0 Ni Baſe. | 99 4; 
©" All Exolid is full of theſe Foreiga, Demonſtrations, 


,- 


5: DEFAULT... 


- 
- 
. 
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To take wo Care of the true 'order of Nature, - This 
| 15 the greateſt Error of Geomerricianz. For they be- 
© , Heve there is no. order.to_ be obſerved, fo that the 


| thoſe thatfollow. And therefore never heeding the 
--* Rules of true method, whiclt is always to begin at 
 the-moſt plain and: general things, from. thence to 
> - $fcend to things, more compos'd and particular, they 
confound every thing, and treat pell mell of, Lines 
” and Surfaces, /Triangles and Squares; prove by 

|  gures the Proprieties and ſimple Lines, and make 
an inhnite number of other. Topſi-turvies, that dif 


£ - = 


” figure the noble Science. 
- of this Nature, after he' has, treated . of Extent in 
"Wis our fipſt Books, he'Treats of the Proportions 
23 of alt {6rts;ofbulks in his-ffth. He reſumes his Ar- 


” 


© * . s . 


> firſt Propoſitions - may but ſerve to demonſtrate. 
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"The Flements of 'Eui/:d. are. ſtuffed with Errors 
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bers.in the ſeventh, .eighth and ninth, to reſume gs, 
gain in his tenth his frlt diſcourſe-of extent. Which 
is-2 prepoſterous diſorder .in general: But there are 
many others more particular. He begins. his;fixlf + 
Book with the Conſtruion of an equilateral Tye - 
angle ; and 2.2 Propofitions, after he has preſeri 
the general method: of making a Triangle of three ! 
Right Lines given ; provided that cwo . be bigger 
han the third;which denotes the particular conſttue 
[9 of an equilateral 'T'riaggle,upon a Line 
 Heproves nothing as to perpendicular Linesand 
Parallels but by Triangles ; and. intermixes Dimen- 
fion of ſurfaces with that of Lines. "$4 
He proves,L.1. Prop. 16. that. the fide of a Tri- 
angle being extended in length, the exterior Angle * 
is bigger than either of the Angles inwardly oppo- 3 
fite ; and fixteerr Propoſitions after that, that this 
exterior Angle 1s equal to two oppolite. . I 
It would.require. a 'Tranſcciption of Euclid to * 
give all the Examples. of. this diſorder that might - } 
be produc'd.. EE. 


6. DEFAULT 
Not to makg uſe of Diviſions, aud P artiaallh 


ES SG BYS2L A 63 11913. sf : 
It is another great error among Geometricians, not 
to. make uſe of Diviſions and Partitions. , Ngtbue 

» 


. - 
» : 


that they tnark out all the $peczes's. of thole Genu's | 
of which they treat, but becauſe they do it ſimply, - 

4a watt . | TH 2 3 p 
by definiog the Terms, and putting all the Dehints | 


& N . 
w aft "oe » », 
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4 bod afterwards, without obſerving that” a Ges | 
 has'l6 nh: jany $74 pecieratid that it &4n. have, no more; | | 
Ghatſe' the Peneral | 1464 of the Gears can Fibefve | 
16m mo fences - whyeh. ould give'lis'2 
ret rg of ſight to dive: into the nature of Gents 
| Species. 4 
©-For example, we ſhall find in the firſt Book of 
Eited,; ke Definitions of all.the Fpecies's of a "Eri- 
He: Byr who doubrs not bit that" rhe Thin | 
be ach more Clear,” were "theſe Speezes's 
de ps 
"'W Fo riangle may be divided either according to | 
its is Side or Angles. -*c « 
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-\7Fhs Sides are, A ga5 ; d: n I "2 7 « Sk bo 137; : 
of LL T3 I 084. . 4 ' 4:..9348 Bog by 
Yall e qual, ai are Call q Eat : 
Eiberd T'wo Er equal, then cali'd Toſceles. * F 
er unequal, "then call L- TY ape 


« 4 


The Angles are, 


All three Acute, Ard Are call'd Oxigons. 
T'wo only Acute, and then the third 18 
iphe, then call'd ReQangle, 
YObruſe,,. they call d Amblygon. CE: 
400k dmoOrig bi ff 
h- "Ai + ir {better not to Y give this Diviſion WT; 
arles, till 'afrer the general” eX Xplanation, and de- 
Stratton of all the Propiieiies of » Tani; s 
; whence we ſhould have Jearnt, that at leaſt two te | 
- H. e 
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the / Angles .of a Triangle muſt be Acute, beauſs © 
Ang all three ropether are. but: equal to: evo Right | 
A es. : YH 3.34 
This Error. mjnds us of that of inverted ondeay | 
face we ought not to treat of Species, norfto define * 
_ om, *cill after we underſtand the Gen, eſpecially | 
when there are many things ro 'be ſaid 'of the Ges_- 
1, which may be explaind nr jon — 
| the = 1-547 of Mt 
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CHAP. X. 


Ll 


p Anſi wer 10 what the Georetricians FS 
ledg for themſeFues. 1 ont 


Here are ſome Geomerricians who believe they 

have juſtify*d themſelves as-to theſe defaults, | : 
by ſaying that they (never troubled "their heads a-- 
bour”em; that it is ſufficient ſor themito- aver hos * 
thing but what they prove convincingly,'!;and-rthat.. 
they are thereby affur'd that they have found 'out | 

the Truth, which 4s/all they aim at. -- -+ 

We muſt confeſs' indeed, that theſe defefts are 
not ſo-con{tderable;but thar-we muſt acknowledge, 
that of'a]l human Sciencts there are 'nbne ber, 
Handled,  thih thoſe that*are comprehended vnder 
the'gtneral name of Mathematics. Oniy we afhron, 
that there may yet be ſomething 'added to render 
Go more perlect, "and that though” the "ting 
by : ww 


| : —— —_ _ 
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| thing which they ought t to o conſider, be, to —_ 
nothing but-what is true, yet it were to be wiſh'd 
that they would be more diligent in finding out the 
meſt-natural manner of imprinting the ſame Truth 
m.the underſtandin 

For let 'em ſay, i fr they pleaſe, that they take no 


| aha Propolitions, whether by ways natural or re- 
"Wore, fo they have their end of convincement, yet 
"can they. not thereby alter the nature of our under- 
| " rt ing, "nor -imprint'a more-clear, 'more- entire 
-- and more perfe&t knowledge of things which we 
know by their true cauſes and their true Principles, 
* - by thoſe other proofs of theirs, which are remote 
-. and Forergn: - 

Belides,that it is unqueſtionably true, that thoſe 
things are-far more cakily learnt,and better retain'd 
in the memory, which we Tearn by right order, in 
| regard: thoſe Ideas, that are link*d one to another 
- in a continued ſeries, are without confuſion commit» 
" 164: tg\'the memory, and- awaken each other, when 
nerd requires more: promptly and with greater fa- 
3 Ps We may alſo affirm. this moreover , that 
what we affirm by diving into.the true yeaſon of 
things, is\not retain'd ſo much by the memory as 
by [the- Judgment ; and, it becomes. ſo much our 
 owh,that we cannot forget i it. Whereas that which 


upon natural Reafons,ſooner {lip aut, of our minds, 
and is more dithcultly recaver*d; becauſe our un- 
*. derſtanding does not furniſh us with the means to 
\ _TECOVET what 
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+ heed to obſerve any genuine order, or to prove 


we only know by demonſtrations, not. grounded 


at We have loft, We © 
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j Chap. X. The Art of Thinking. 449 * 
-We muſt then agree, that: it.is much better to © 
obſerye then not to obſerye this-order. So that'all 
that the moſt equal judges can fay in this particu- \ 
laryis that we muſt negle& a ſinaller inconvenienes; | 
when it cannot be avoided, for fear of falling into - © 
A greater A . Fe 

And thus it is indeed an inconvenience not to obs. * 
ferve a right order; but that it is better-not to ol; 
ferye it,. then to faib of proving invincibly whacy 


Paralogs 


ed ;. and to expoſe. ous ſelves to.error and "2 
ſm, . by ſearching after certain. Proofs that _* 
may be more natural, but which are*not- ſo. con» .; 
vincing,. nor fo. exempt from all ſuſpicion- of ,De» * 
CElt.> .. 3 | | X av 

| This.is. a very ſpeclous Anfiver * And 1-confely. ,.; 
tnat anurance of not being deceiv'd,is to. be prefer- . 
red before all things ; and that right order. is tobe 
neglected, where it cannot be lowed without 


LT 


loofing the force of Demonſtration, and expe 
our ſelves to miſtake, But I cannot agree, "that ig\.. 
is impoſſible to obſerve both the one and the other: 
And I believe that the Elements of Geomerry mighe 
be ſo compos'd , that all things might be bandled ? 
in.their natural order, all the propoſitions prov'd by . 
ways that are moſt natural and ſimple, "and yer 
that all things ſhould be clearly.demonltrated, . 
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| The” Method of Sciences, .reducd to Eight 
= ex .*p TEL LID þ , = 
Principal Rules. | | 
F may be conchuded from what his beenfud, 
& 4Farto have a more perfect thethod; than” tHar 


two or three: Riiles ro thoſe five already Taid down 
in'the'ſccond Chaprer. So that all _the Rules, may 
| bdereduc'dto eight. Of which the two firſt relate 
| to Ideasand may be referr'd to the firſt part ,of this 
a Loos Tel g1S1IX | 19V 8 ; ant - 
<7 Bhethird and fourth tate 'to' 4xioms, and-a1a ; 


©. 


ſixth/ relate to Arguments, and may be referi*d'to 
the third part. And the two laſt relate to-arder, 
S : My b] ip eg tia: tis 4 . 1 3060 
andMaybereferr'd to the fourth part. : 4 
4 « 515%) SOOT at s: 003” x haha 't.; wy ra ah | 
bs oi OR) pL RIA TG I 3710-4 Dit) 
AY Word Rilles touching Definitions. 
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| 1r:'To let go none of the Terms that are but a 
little obſcure or equivocal, without defining /em.. . 
2:Tn Definferons'\noPts make uſe of Terms that 


are not perfeCtly known, or already explain'd, 


Tiwo Rules for Axioms. 


1 ptr. 


roſe imong” the Geometriczqir , "we po 3a 


berefer' to the ſecond part, and ihe fifth and 


2. To require in Axioms only thoſe things that . 
TAS : 


b 7 XI. Ti he Art Art of Ti hinking, = 


| FI To receive. for evident that which requires 
but: a x Alight conſideration to race i it paſs for erin | 


FP -W 


Two Rule for DemanPration ri z a 


5. To prove all the; Propofitions that are but' 
line Sr by the afliſtance of preceding Defi- 
nitions, Axiomy conceded, or: Proper FEY 
already demonſtrated... ; 

6./ Never to-make an: a ok of the Aahwiih 3 
of Terms, by failing to ſubſtituteiar leaſt mentaþ .. 7 
ly, thoſe definitions that reſtrainiand A 'erh.” As 


Two Rules for Method, 

| >To hindle ;Things,as mygh as may hs their 
= ar Ocder, beginning from the moſt ſimple 
and genera], and explaining whatever appertains to 
the nature of the Genns, _— we proceed to = 
ticular Species. 4 

8. To divide, as much as may be every Ge ; 
into . ll its Species, every whole-into its parts - T4 
every difficulty" into all Caſes.” I have "ad ; 
theſe Rules, &s mmch as may be, 'becauſe -it is true, 
that we may meet with ſome occaſions, wherein: 
they cannot be/obſery'dito the utmoſt ſeverity 4 <i- 
ther becauſe'of the narrow limies of human uiider- 
ſtanding; ori by reaſon of thoſe Bounds that we'are 
conftrain'd to aſlign to every Science. | 

Whence,it happens," that a Species is ſometimes 
| to be explain'd:beh 


f vow cab _ alll that” be- 
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lorigs to the Genw. Thus in common Geometry we: 
treat of a Circle, - without: ſaying any thing of w1 
crooked Line,which is the Genw of a Circle, which: 
we think ſulicient ro:define. © 

Nor can we explain all that might be ſaid of -: 
Gems, - which would often prove too tedious. But: 
it ſuffices then to ſpeak as much as we think expe-+ 
dient, before. we paſs vo the: Species,” 
© - However, I believe no Science can be perfectly 
” deliverd; without obſerving theſe rwo laſt Rules, as 
© . well as the reſt; which are not therefore to be: 
- diſpens'd withal,but upon abſolute neceffity, or for 
* ſome great advantage. 
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CHAP.” XII. A 

Gf ws phat we Fnow Ls Faith, whether Human” | 
or Devine"? al 
£e 
tt 


T-H A T we have hitherto diſcours'd, re- XK 
Bp lates to Sciences: purely human , and |*' 

#1 Mm founded upon the evidence of Reaſon. o 
But before we conelude, it will not be amiſs to c 
; ſpeak of another - ſort of Knowledge, which oft- |: h 
© times. is. no leſs. certain, | nor lels evident -in its | 
” manner, than-that which we draw- from- Autho- | c 


rity. | 's 
| _ Forthere are two gene al. Ws, by which we f* 
 knowa Thing to be true Cheificlt is the know- | 
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| ledge of an object drawn from the ſame objeR. 


- 
| were 
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hg which we have bo our A we have 
attain'd'ir by Obſervation . or Ratiodination,” whe- 


| ther by our Sences or by our Reaſon; which my 
'| be os rerm'd Reg/on, in regard the+*Sences 


themſelves depend upon the judgment of” Rewſon or 


| Knowledge ; the word being here more-generally 


taken than in the Schools; for all manner of knows 
| ” 
- The other way. js the Authority of Perſons wors 


thy of credit,who aflure us that a thing is ſo. Tho 
pr a ſelves we..know. nothing of. it. Which is 


| call'd Faith or.Belief , — to the 'words of 


St. Aubin, for- what we know, we owe to 'reaſon; 
for What we belieye, to: Authority. + 
Bur as this. Authority.may+be of two ſorts, ei- 


| ther from God or Men, . ſo there-are two Pete of 


Faith, Divine and Human. 

Divine Faich cannot be Subje& to error, becauſe 
that God can.neither deccive us nor be deceiv'd;” 

Humane Faith is of its ſelf ſabjet to error, for 
all Men are Lyars according to Scripture : And be- 
Fauſe it may ha that he who ſhall aflure us-of 
the certainty, Kr gp 6 , may be .deceivid himſelf, 
Nevertheleſs as we have already obſerv'd ; there 
Are ſome things which we know nothut b , a:Hu- 
man Faith, which nevertheleſs we: ought to believe 
for as :cextain and unqueſtionable, as if they were 
Mathematically demonſtrated. As that which -is 
.known by the. conſtant relation of ſo many Per- 
ſons, that it is morally impoffible they ſhould ever 
have.conſpic'd to athrm the ſame thingsy if they 


. thao 


gn 7) 


ward-n not true. eHow nn Men have? beak 
naturally maſk averſe from: conceivitig any” 4" 
: ar , ; nevertheleſs though' we never ' were" in 
places, and know nothing of my Afitipos 
des. buti.by human Faith , he muſt be a Fool | 
that: does. net believe: ok And: he - muſtbe 
out; of i-his;- wits: , | who: queſtions whether "ever 
org Were: :any ſuct\Perſons as” C:x/ey", "Potipey, 
Cicero or Virgil, or whether hey were not! feig: 

ned Names, as Amads de Gaul. '' © 

; Frue /it is ,*( that it's a idifficule thing to 
know: when, Human'Faith | has attain'd to this 
ſame aſlurance:;7 and this / is'' that 'whith'teads 
Men aſtray intoirwo' fuch' oppoſite Deviatfots: 
So that. ſome believe too ſlightly upon the kaft 
report. Others ridiculouſly mines uſe 'of all oo 


force of their wit, to -anful the belief ' of | fiſngs 
atteſted , by: the greateſt' authority, w 
chwarts -1he: prejudice of their ure 
And - therefore:certain -Limits are to be Sign. 
whioh'. Faith' muſt exceed -ro obrain this afl 
rance'; and others, beyond -Which'' there is no - 
thing -but- uncertainty, '- leaving in* the” 'tiddle ; | 
certain ſpace, where- we {ſtall meet! with ter 
tattty or uhcentainry, as we approach nearer” ra * 
the one-or the? other® of "theſe Bourids, © 5 
.Now then if ' we do | bur compare the twc 
general ways, by which we- believe' a thing ro 
be! true, "Reaſon and -Faith ;-certain it is, that * 
Faith always ſuppoſes: ſobhje Redſon.'' For $'S; | 
Pogo ſays in his 129 Epiltte'; -and mm ſeveral 
| othe! 
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Proots, {ach-as are his Miracles and other Prodi- b 
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It, 
- other places, 

lieve that which!is ny 
ſelf had nor Pefredel. us, that | 
things here we do well. to. beleve* 2 are” 2 
not: capable to apprehend em; "which iv. princy - 
true in reſpe&t of Divine F aith -For hob Reaſon 

reaches Us, that God being rruth i it ſelf, he F not. | 
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Nature ao his Myfteties; whenke'i ic appears that 
though we are obligd 40 captivate oor Underſtan- 
ding in obedience ito:'Paith;' as- ſaith'St.” Path, © k 
we:;do.it' neither blindly:avr unted(Hnably (which 4 
#ithe ori igidat:of alb:fabs Religions ;)' but with a 

knwhedg: -of the: Canſe, -and! for that it 1s' but a } 
reaſonable Act to Captivate' our ſelyes to the Au- 
thority of God, when he has given tis ſufficient” 


gmous Accidenrs;.'whichie oblige ' Us to *believeithat 
he himſelf has diſcovered'to:Men'the Truths which 
wears tb bdieve, 7 1 tk 9% I 2M 
{As cendiwit is inthe ſecond Plate; thar Diving 
Faith ought iro have; a 'preater power over. ic 3 
Underſtinding-than ofr [25 Reiſon. And that up- | 
on this Diftare of Reaſon TIF, thit the mote cer- | 
ninso'be prefer'd befort the leſs cerrain-;' nd .; 
tha is more-certain whith' Oe afſares uf ro'BÞ 
true, than that which -Reaſbn Per wides us; When 
1t is mor cofitrary to the' Nature of God to de- 
—_ us, -than the nature of our ont Reaſons” ro. 
EIT a i ag; 
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err a Truth from faltbood jo not 94 in ſpe- 
culathye Sciences, abour which ſo few- Perſons are 
+ oblige to ſpetd their timed, ; 
fon whereinit-45'more” frequently 4 

* of, and where its more -necellary than 

q Jud ent which we ought to tnake of what 
* — galles cvery day among -Men. 

"I do not.ſpeak of - judging 'whether :an- Afton 
be gqed-or-bad, w Fr of ogplauſe or re pact 
that- belongs to the reg 


"deavotirio kno whether we Ar. 
or n ot? or whether we conſider.” em, 96. 


KEE in it is, "til ſome niece may — hes malls 
ME I ; which perhaps may 4-4 be alro- 
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Chap XIHI. The Art of Thinking. 457 


The firſt Reflexion is, thar there is a vaſt diffe-" 
rence to be made between two forts of Truths ; rhe 


one that only relates to the nature of things and their 
Immutable Efſences;abſtrated from their exiſtence; 


the other that relates to things exiſtent that relate to 


human and contingent Events, which may' or may 


not come-'to paſs when we ſpeak of the future, and. 


may probably never have bin, when we talk 'of 


what is paſt. I ſpeak with this reference to their 
next cauſes, making an abſtraction of their Immu-' 


table order in Divine Providence; becauſe on the 
one {ide it does not hinder Concingence, and on'the 


other {ide being: unknown'to us, it contribtites no- 


thing to make us believe the things themſc]ves. . 

Now as all things are requiſite in truths of the 
firſt fort, there is nothing fire, which is not Uni- 
verſally true, and ſo we'muſt conclude that a thing 
is falſe if it be falſe in any caſe. | 


Burt if we think to make uſe of the ſame gutly in 


human Events ; we ſhall always judge falfely, and 
make a Thouſand falſe Arguments. 


For theſe Events being 1 narurally Contingent, it. 
would be ridiculous to ſeek out in them'for a necef- 
fary Truth. And ſo that Perfon would be altoge- 
ther void of Reaſon, who would believe nothing of 


ſuch things unleſs it were made out t6 him, ; that it 
Was abſolutely neceſſary they ſhould bes. | 
Nor ' would he lefs deviate from Reaſgn that 


would require me'to believe any particular Event: 

(ſuppoſe it were the Converſion of the King of Cii- 

xa to the Chriſtian Religion) upon'this only ground; 
X 


be- 
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becaule it 15 nor Impodlible to be fo. For ſecing that 
another who ſhould aſſure me to the contrary may 
make uſe of the ſame Reaſon ;/ it is clear that that 
Reaſon alone cannot derermin me to believe. the 
one rather then the other. 

We muſt therefore lay it down for a certain and 
ungueſtionable Maxim upon this occaſicn, that the 
Poſſibility alone of an Event is. not a ſufficient rea- 
ſon to make me believe it, and that 1 may have rea-. 
ſon alſo to believe a thing, tho I judge it not impoſ- 
{ible, but that the contrary may havecore topaſs ; 
So that of the Two Events I may rationally believe 
the one and not the other, tho I believe 'em both 
poſiible. 

How then ſhall we reſolve to believe the ane ra- 
ther than the other, if we judge *em both poilible ? 
Obſerve the following Rule. 

To judge of the Truth of an Event, and to per- 
ſwade my felt into a Reſolution to believe, or not 
ro believe a\thing ; it mult not be conlider'd naked- 
ly, and in it ſelf, like a Propoſition in Geometry 3 
but all the circumſtances that accompany ir, as well 
internal as external, are to be weigh'd with the ſame 
conſideration ; [call Internal Circumſtances ſuch as 
belong to the Fact i it ſelf; and external, thoſe that 
relate to the Perſons, whoks DP anies induce us 
© believe it. This being done, if allihe Circum- 
ſtances are ſuch, that ir never, or very rarely hap- 
pens, that the ſame Circumltances are accompa-, 
ny'd with Falſhood : Our Underſtanding naturally 


| carrics to believe the thing to be true ; and there is a 
| reaſoa- 
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reaſon for ſo doing;eſpecially in the Condutt of the 
Actions of 'our Life, that never requires a greater  '. 
aſſurance than a moral Certainty, and which is ſa- 
rish*d upon moſt occaſions with a great Probability. 
But-on the other fide, if theſe Circumſtances are '* 
ſuch asare frequently accompanied with Falſhood 3 © 
Reaſon requires us t6 ſuſpend our Belief ;or that we ©; 
ſhould look upon as falſe what is told us, when we ** 
ſee no likelihood, that it ſhould be true, tho we ds - 
not find any ablolate Impoſſability. RE 

| For Example, we demand, whether the Hiſtory 
| of the Baptiſm of Conſtantine by Sileſter be true, or - | 
falſe? Baronius believes it true; but Cardinal: Per- © 
ron, Biſhop Spondanu, Petavins, Morinus, and the+/'* 
moſt Eminent of the Roman Church believe it falle.- ©: 
Now if we inſiſt uponthe ſole Poſſibility, we have '® 
no reaſon to reject Baronius. For his opinion contains - '* 
_ nothing abſolutely impoſſible; and ro ſpeak abſos= ' *? 
* Jutely, ir is alſo poſſible, rhat Eyſeb:w, who affirms 
the contrry, affirm'd an untruth in favour of the * 
Arrians'; and that the Fathers rhat followed him: * 
weredeceiv'd by his Teſtimony.But if we make uſe ** 
of the Rule already laid down, which is to conſider **©* 
what are the circumſtances both of the one and the '* 
other Baptiſm of Conſtantine, and which are thoſe 
that carry the greateſt marks of Truth, we ſhall find 
*:m to be the latter. For on the one ide, there is no * | 
oreat reaſon to rely. upon the Teſtimony of a Wri- 
ter, as Fabulous as the Author of the Atts of Syl- 
veſter, who is: the only Perſon of Antiquity, who. - ! 
has ſpoken of Conſtantir's being Baptized at Rewe, 
| & > ds Aud -* 
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| Perſon ſo Serious and Learned as'Enſebins ſhould 
| preſume to report an untruth relating- to a thing fo 
remarkable, as the Baptiſm of the firſt Emperor, 
| thar;reſtor'd the Church to her Liberty, and which 
ought to have been ſpread over all-the- World, at 


' Four or five Hundred years after the Death of the 
| fad Emperor. t 
| Nevertheleſs there 1s an Exception to this Rule, 
by which we ought to. be ſatisfied with poſſibility 
or likelihood. * That is, when an ation, which is 
otherwiſe ſufficiently atteſted, is contradifted by In- 
.Congruities 'and apparent contrarieties with other 
Hiſtories. " O 
' For then it {uffices thar the Solutions brought to 
enervate theſe Repugnances be poſhble and proba- 


| Poſitive Proofs ; for that the At it ſelf being ſufh- 
- | cently prov'd, it is not equitable to require” that we 
- | ſhould -prove all the Circumftances in the ſame 
| manner. Otherwiſe we might call in queſtion a 
Thouſand moſt certain Hiſtories, whichwe cannor 


Conjedtures which it is impoſſible ro- prove poſi- 
tively. L 34 314-4 pI 439 
For Example, we cannot bring t6-an agreement 
whats deliver'd" inthe Kz»gs and Chronicles concern-'. 
ing the- years-of the Reigns of ſeveral-of the Kings 
\ | of Fuda and J7ael, but by afligning to ſome of -the 
| | Kings, two begionings of their'Reigns, the one du- 
& ring 


mW 


nd on the other fide there 1s rio likelihood thar a 


| the ſame time that he wrote, which was not above 


| 
| 
| ble ; and it, would be unreafonable to require other | 


make agree with others of leſs Authority, but by 


| 
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ring the Life of the Reigning Prince, and the 
other after the Deceaſe of their Parents. Now u it 
be as[©d wnat Proof we have that ſuch a Prince 
Reign'd for ſome time with his Father , we mplf 
contefs there is none Poſitive. But it ſuffices thar it 1s 
a thing Poſſible, and: which has often come to paſs 
ar other times, ro make it Lawful for us to ſupg- 
- poſe ir, asa Circnmſtance neceflary to recoficile Hi- 
ftortes otherwiſe certain. 

And therefore there is nothing more ridiculous: 
then the endeavours of ſome Perſons of this Jatter” 
Age, to'prove 'that 'St. Peter never was at Romee- 
They cannot deny this Truth to be atteſted by all 
the Ecclelaſtic V/riters, and thoſe the molt ancient, 
as Papias, Dzonsjias of Cormth, Caius, Treneus, Ter- 
zulkian ; againſt whom rhere 1s not any one that has 
made the leaſt Contradiction. : 

Nevertheleſs they- tmagin they” can” ruin this: 
Truth by Conje&tures'; for example,” becaule 'Sr. 
Paul makes no mention of St. Perer in his Epiſtles- 
written at-Rome ; and when rhey are anſ{wer'd that 
St. Peter might be then abſeat from Reme, in regard: 
he is not faid to-have fx'd his Sear there, as being 
one that often 'F'rave<iPd abroad to Preach the Gol- 
pel in other places; they reply that this is urg d with=- 
out any Proof, which is impertinerr, becauſe the a&t 
which they oppoſe, being one of the moſt confirard: 
Fruths in Ecclefaſtical Hiſtory, it is ſufficient for | 
thoſe that'uphold it to reconcile theſe pretended con-: 
traries,as they do thoſe of the Scripture it {elf ; for 
which, as we have ſhew*d Poſſibility is ſufficient. 
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C H AP. XIV. 


-: An Appiication of the Preceeding Rule, to 


the Belief of Miracles. 


H.E Rule which we has explain'd 1$ with- 
out doubt of great Importance, for... the 


- well regulating our Reaſon in the belief: of 
-, Particular Acts. For want of the due; Obſerva- 


tion of which .we.are. in great danger of falling 


- into the two dangerous eXcremities; of - Credylity 


and Incredulity. 

For Example, there are-ſome;, who make n £on- 
ſcience of queſtioning any Miracle ; becaule., they 
have a Fancy, that they ſhould be oblig'd. t9.queſti- 


on all, ſhould. they. queſtion any. ;.and-for.that they 


are verſwaded, that it is enough. -for-thetny by know- 


. 10g that all things are poſſible with God, tg belicve 
... Whatever is told 'em rouching the. EfieCts of;;; his 
 Omnipotency. s 


Others as'ridiculoeuſly.. imagine; that it 15 the 
Power of the Underſtanding tro call all Miracles in 
queſtion, for no- other reaſon, becauſe ſp. many 
have been related that have-prov'd to. be falle, and 
therefore there is 110, more reaſon ta believe che 
one than the orher. 

The Inclination of rhe firſt is: much more tolera- 
ble than thar of the latrer-; tho. rrue-ir is, that both 
tne oneand.the vther argue equally, amiſs, = 
' "They 
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b They both depend upon common Places, The 
firſt upon the Power and Goodneſs of God ; upon 


certain and unqueſtionable Miracles, which they 
bring for proof of thoſe that are called in queſtion ; 


as and upon the Blindneſs of Libertines z who will be- 
lieve nothing, but what is proportionable to their 

Reaſon. All rhis is very good in it's ſelf ; but very 

h- weak to convince us of a particular Miracle. For 

1C +, God does not always at according to his Power ; 

of nor is it an Argument, that a Miracle was wrought, 

a® :; becauſe others of the: ſame Nature have been + 

3 wrought. And we may do well to believe, what. is a- 

/ !:; bove or Reaſon, without being oblig*d to believe + 
.. all that Men are pleas'd to obtrude upon us, as-be- 

I- + - 1g above our Reaſon. 

4 The latter makes uſe of common Places of ano- 

a ther fort. 

Y Truth, fays one of *em, and Faiſhood appear with 

” { Cenntenances alike ; the ſame Gate, the ſame fleps we 

- behold:with the fame Eyes . I bave have ſeen. the rife of ſe- 

$ 


.. veral miracles in my Time. - And tho they vamſh'd in the 
! Birth, yet we cannot but foreſee the train they would have 
. . gathered, had they liv'd to their full Aze. + For it is but © 
ro fmmd ont the end of the Thread, and to cut it into as | 
many peices as we pieafe, and there is not a greater di- | 
 Rlance between nothing and the ſmalleſt thing in the World, | 
| then there it between this and the greateſt. New the 
firſt that were intoxicated with th beginning of No-» 
velty, coming to ſpread their Hiſtory, . find by the -op- 
poſition which they meet with, where the difficulty 0 
Perſwafin lodzes, and make it ther buſineſs to FuncusF 
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over that part of a falſe Piece. Particularly Error firſt cau- 


 ofes publick, Miſtake, and afterwards publick, miſtake cauſes 


particuiar Error. Thus the hole Strufture of the maracle 


by ſome pul d down, by other: upheld, and by addition en- 
' largd at length grows up to aconſiderable Pile. So that 


the miſt remote VWitneſs « better Iiltrufled then he that 


| lives cleſe by, and the laſt that beard of it, better con- 
firn'd then the firſt Publiſher. 


_ This Difcourle is ingenious, and may be profita- 
Je to prevent us from being led away with every 
Idle Reporr. But it would be an Extravagance 


' te m_ hence to conclude generally that we ought to 


ſuſpect whatever is ſaid of Miracles. For certain it 
is, that what 1s here alledg'd relates only to thoſe 
things which are raken up upon common Fame, 
without enquiring into the original caule of the Re- 
port. And we have no reafon to be confideat of 
what we know upon nobetter grounds. 
| But who ſo blind as not to ſee that we may make 
a common place oppoſite to this, and that at leaſt 
upon as good a Foundation ? | 
For as there are {ome miracles that would de- 
ſerve bur little credit, ſhould we enquire into their 


| O.iginal, fo there are others that vaniſh out of the 


Memories of Men, or which find bur little credit in 


_ their juJgments,becauſe they will not take the pains 
_ fo inform themſelves. Our underſtanding is not 


ſubj<& only to one lort of Diſtemper, but ſeveral, 
and thoſe quite contrary, Fhere is a ſottiſh ſtupi- 


_ dity, that believes all chings the leaſt probable. 


. Pur there is a couceuted prefumption that condemns: 


for 
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for falſe, whatever ſurpaſes the narrow limits of the 
underſtanding. - Sometimes we hunt after trifles, 
and neglect things of greateſt moment. Falſe ito- 


ries ſpread themſelves every where, while true ones . 


can hardly get liderty to creep abroad. 


Few Perſons have heard of the miracle that hap-: 


pen'd 1n our time at Faramonſtier, in the Perſon of 


a Nun, fo blind, that hardly the Balls of. her Eyes 


were left in her Head, who recover'd her fight by - 
touching the Reliques of St. Fara, as I am affur'd_. 


'by the Teſtimony of a Perfon that ſaw- her in both 


conditions, 


St. 4uſin-affirms, that many real miracles were - 
wrought in his time, that were known bur.to few; . 
and which, though moſt remarkable and--wonder- - 


ful, fpread no farther then from one end - of the 


Town to the other. Which induc'd him to write, |. 
and relate in his Sermons to the People, fuch as - 
were moſt certain. And he obſerves in his Twenty - 
Second Book of the City of God, that in the lingle City » 


of Hippo, near Seventy Miracles were- wrought” 
within two years after the Building of a Chappel in : 


- 


Honour of St. Srephen, beſides a great number of 0-- 


thersg which he did not commit to writing,which 


however. he tcſtifies ro be-true upon his know--- 


Kage. | 
We therefore ſec that there ts nothing. more irra- 
tiona), then, to guide ourſelves by camraon places, 


upon theſe occalions ; whether ir-be-in rej*Cting all : 


Miracles, or embracing all. And therefore me muts. 


ex:min *m by their particular Circumſtances, 'and 
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- by the. credit. and knowledge of the. Reporters. 


 Piety does not oblige a Man of Senee to believe 
all the Miracles tn the Golden, Legend or the Mera: 
phraſt : In regard thoſe Books are fo full of Fables, 
that there is nothing to be credited upon thetr Au- 


. thoricy : As Cardinal Be!larmin has made no ſcru- 
_ pleto confeſs of the lat. 


But I affirm, that every Man of Sence, bating 
his Piery, ought to acknowledge for true the Mira- 


_ eles which St, Auſtin recites in his Confeſſions and 
| his Book & Civitate Dez, ſome of which he ſaw, 


and others of which he was inform'd by the Per- 
fong themſelves, in whoſe fight they were wrought. 
As of the Blind Man cur*d at Milan before all the 
People, by touching the Relics of St. Gervace and 


+ Protaſius, which he reports in, his Confefſion, and 


of which he ſpeaks in the 22d. Book de Civitare 
Dez, Chap. 8. Acertain Miracle was trought at Mi- 
lan, when we were there, when a Blind Man as re- 
ſtored to his Sight, which could not be unknown. to Thou- 


; ſands; For it is @ large City, and there was then. the 


Emperor; and the thin) was done before a vaſt Multi- 


. tude of Peopie, crowding t0 the Bodies of the Martyrs, 
. $2. Gervace and Prota{1us. | 


Of a Woman cured in Africa by Fiowers that 


| had rouchd the Relics of St. Stephen, as he teſtifies: 
m1 the fame Pook. 


. Of a Lady of Quality cur'd of a Canker by the 


. gn of the Crofs which ſhe caus'd ro be made up- 
. on the Sore, by one that was newly Baptiſed accor-. 


ng to a Revelation which ſhe had had. 


So... IT 
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Of a Child that dy'd Unbaprized, whoſe reſtc- 


| - ration to Life the Mother ubrain'd by her Prayers 


to Sr. Peter, in the ſtrength of her Faith, invo- 


B king him in theſe words, Holy Martyr reſtore me my 


Son; Thou knoweſt, IT ash his Life for no other reaſon, 


but becauſe he ſhould not be eternally ſeparated from: 
| Gedl | 


Now if theſe things may be ſupposd to have 


| Happen'd as they are related, there is no rational: 


Perſon but muſt acknowledge theſe things tobe the 
Finger of God. So thar all their Incredulity coultt 


- do, would be ro doubt of the Teſtimony of St, 4u- 


fin, and to believe him a falſifyer . of the Truth, 
ro gain a Veneration of the Chriſtian Religion | 
among the Pagans. Which is that which they have: 


| no-colour to imagine. 


Firſt, Becauſe it isnot likely that a Perſon of his: 


judgment would have told- an untruth in things ib ' 


Public, wherein he might have been convinc'd of | 
falſhood by infinite Numbers of Teſtimonies, which: 
would have redounded to the Iznominy of the: ? 


, Chriſtian Religion. 


Secondly; Becauſe there was never any Perſons 
more a profeſs'd Enemy of Falſhood, then this Ho- 
ly Man, eſpecially in- mirrers of Religion, having. 


| made itthe work. of entire Treatiſes; to prove that- 


it is not only unlawful to t<ll ale; but a thing ſo.de- 
reſtable, that iris not fo be made uſe of, though tor: 


the Converſion. of Men to the Cheiltian Faith. 


I have the niore enlarg'd my ſelf upon thisere- 


markable Exampie, of thc judgmens that 1s-tb4ye: 
: atade: | 


} 
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made in the Truth of Actions, to. ſerve as a Rule 


We" "FE 
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upon the like occaſions, becauſe we moſt commons 
ly deviate in thoſe things. For every one thinks, 


that it is ſufficient for the Deciſion of thoſe to make 
-2 common Place, which | for the moſt part is only 


compos'd of. Maxims, which not only are not Unt- 
verfally 'T'rue, but not fo much as probable, when 
they are J>yn'd with the particular Circumſtances 
of Actions, that fall under Examination. - And 
therefore Circumſtances are to be compar'd and 
con{ider'd together, not conſider'd a part, For ir 
often happens, that an ACt which is nor very pro- 
bable in one Circumitance, ought to be elteem'd 
and taken for certain, according to other Circum- 


ſtances : And on. the other fide, an Attion which 


appears to us true, according to.one Circumſtance 
which is uſually joyn'd with truth, oughr to be 
deem'd falſe, according to other weakning Circum- 
ſtances, 25 we. ſhall make out in the following 
Chapter. 
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CH AP, XV. 


Other Remarks upon the ſame Subjett, of 


. the Belief of Events. 


.F "Here is yet one other Remark of great Mo- 


ment, to make upon the Belict of Events. 
Which is, that among thoſe Circumſtances which 
we,ought to conlider, that we may. know whether 
Jt _ credit 
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credit be to be given. to the: Fact,ov/no ; there are 
ſome which we may call common Circamſtances, be- 
cauſe they frequently occur; and are'far ofrner joyn-- 
ed to Truth than Falſhood, and then if they be not 
Counter-ballanc'd by other particular Circumſtan- 
ces, that ruin the motives of belief drawn from com- 


mon Circumſtances, we-have reaſon to believe thoſe 


Events, if 'not to be certain, yer at leaſt to be pro- 
bable ; which probability is ſufficient, when we art 
bound to pronounce our opinion in ſuch cafes. For 


as we ought to be ſatisf'd with a moral aſſurance, 


mn things not capable of Meraphytical certainty ; 
ſo-when we cannot obtain a full moral aſſurance, 
the beſt we can do, when we are to reſ9lve, is to 
embrace the moſt probable ; for it would be con- 
trary to reaſon to embrace the leaſt probable. 

But if on the other 1ide theſe common Circum- 
ſtances, which would have induc'd us to believe a 
thing, be joyn'd with other particular Circumſtan- 


ces that. ruin rhe motives of b:lief, drawn from 


common - Circumſtances, or be fuch as are rarely 
found without falſhood, we are not then any lon- 
ger to believe that Event, Buteither we remain in 
ſuſpence, if the- particular Circumſtances enfeeble 


the weight of common Circumſtances, or we believe 


the aCtion to be falſe, -1f the Circumſtances are ſuch 
as are uſually the. marks of. Falſhood. 

For example, it is a common Circumſtance, for 
many Contracts to be {1gn'd by two publick Nota- 
rics; that is, by two publick Perſons, whole chiefeſt 
Intereſt it is to be juſt and true in their employ= 
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nA ments, E Wy not only their Caoience and Re- 
-- putation ,- bur thetr, Lives and Eſtates lie at Stake. 


\. :F his adarGcetteion alone is ſuſhcient,, if -we know 


- no other particularities of the:contract, to make us 
. believe that the ContraCt is not Antidated. Not but 
that it might be ſo ; but becauſe it 4s certain,that of 
a T houſand Contracts, Nine Hundred Ninety Nine 
are not. So that it is infinitely more probable, that 
this contract is-0ne of the Nine Hundred Ninety 
' Nine,then the only Antidated Contract of a Thow 
| ſand. So that if withal , the integrity of the No- 
tary that fign'd it be known to me, 1 ſhall moſt 
certainly believe, that there is no foul play in the 
Wihiung. 

But if to this common Circumſtance of being 
{ign'd.by rwo Notaries, there are joyn'd other par- 
ticular Circumſtances, as that the Notaries are Pcr- 
: ſons of no Conſcience or Reputation, ſo- that they 
- .might be inſtrumental .in falfifying the deed, yet 
| ſhall nor this make me conclude rhat the deed 3s 
antidated. But if beſides all theſe, I can diſcover 
other proofs of the Antidate,either by Witnefles-or 


convincing Arguments, as tne Inability of the Per- 


; ſon to. lend 'T'wenty Thouſand Crowns, ' at a time 
' When it ſhall be demonſtrable that he had: not 


- a Hundred in Cafli; 1 will then reſolve to believe 


: the contratt to be fallify'd, and it were unreaſor- 
; able for any Perſonto- believe me to-believe other- 
* wiſe; and:I ſhould do ill, to-ſuſpect others, where 


 ] did. not however ſee the yet marks of Falſhocd,. 


| Not to be falſe, {ince they might be as well Coun- 


terfeired as the other, We 
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We may pra all this to* ſeveral. matters 


| that cauſe frequent. diſputes among the Learned. 


We demand it ſuch a Book were written -by 
ſuch -an Author whoſe Name was always to -1t ? 


And whether the Acts of a Council are [I rue 


or Counterfeit. 
__ Certaia it is, that we ought to' give Sentence 


- for the Author,whoſe name has been long acknow- 


ledged and affixed ro the Work ; and for the Acts 


, of a Council which we read every day; nor arewe 


. to believe the contrary , but upon very ſtrong 
| Reaſons. | 


Therefore a moſt learned Perfon of this Age, 


| being to prove , that the Epiſtle of Cyprian. to 
\. Pope Steven,” about Martian Biſhop. of Arles, was 
, none of the Holy Martyrs, he could not :con- 
, vince the Learned, his ConjeQures not ſeemmg 
ſufficient ro deprive Sr. Cyprian of a Piece that 
; had always carricd his Name, and: which has a 
. perfe&t reſemblance of Style , with the reſt of 
| His Works. 


Ta vain alfo it 1s, that Blonde! and Salmaſius, not 


| ab! e to anſwer the Argument drawn from the Epi- 


ſties of Ipnatins, for the ſuperiority of Biſhops - a- 
bove Priefts,in the Infancy of the Church, pretend 
thoſe Epiſtles to be Counterfeit, though as they 
were Printed by Veius and Cher, from the An- 


 Cient Manuſcript in the Florentine Library : Info- 
, much that they have been refuted by thoſe of their 
. ewn party. For»that confeffing as they do, that, 
. We have the ſame Epiſtles which were cited by Eu- 


\. feta, 


- 
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ſebius, St. Ferom, Theodoret and Orion himſelf, there 
is no likelihood that the Epiſtles of Ignatius, being | 
colleted by Pohcarp, that the true EpilHes ſhould | 
have difappear'd , and others be connterfeited in | 
the time berween Polycarp and Origen, or Enſevins, 
Beſides, that thoſe Epiſtles of Ignatins, which we 
have now, wear ſuch .a Character of the holinets 
and fimplicity, fo proper- to the Apoſtolic Times, . 
thar they Juſtifie themſelves againlt the vain accu- | 
fations of being falſe and counterfeir. 

Laſtly, all the difficulties that Cardinal Perron . | 
propoſes. againſt the Epiſtles of the Council of 4- | 
frio, to Pope Celeſtine, touching Appea! 510 the Sce, 
cannot prevail with us to believe otherwile now then 
before, but that thoſe Epiſtles were reaily written 
by the Council, 

Bur it happens ſometimes that particular Circum-. 
ſtances carry more weight in Perſwalton, than long 
Pofl:ffon.. 

| So that altho the Epiſtle of St. Clement to St. 
Fames Biſhop of Feruſalem be tran{lued by Reffinus, 
near upcn thirteen hundred Years ago, and that it 
is cited and own'd for St. Clement by 2 Council of 
France, above twelve Hundred years ago, yet we 
can hardly believe it otherwiſe than Counterfeit. In 
regard that St. Fames being Martyr'd before St, Pe- | 
zer,it it impoſſible that Sr, C!/emene ſhould write after - 
the Death of St. Peter, as the Epiſtle ſuppoſes. 

Thus tho the Commentaries upon St. Paul. are | 
attributed ro St. Ambreſe,and cited under his Name 


by a great tiumber of Authors; together "_—_ that - | 
mt PCr» * 
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imperfect Work upon St. Mathew, under the name 
of Chry/ſoſtom. All Men however at this day agree 
that rhey belong to neither, but to other ancient 
Authors full of many Errors. 

Laftly, the Acts of rhe two Sinueſſan Councils 
under Marcel/in, and two or three at Rome, under 
Silveſter,and another at Rome under Sixtus III. might 
be ſufficient to perſwade us of the verity of 
thoſe Councils, if they contain'd nothing bur 
what were congruous to reafon, and which might 
be proper for the times, wherem they are faid-to 
be Celebrated ; bur they contain ſo many abſurdi=. 
ties, ſo diſagreeable from thoſe times , that there 


is great likelihood of their being falſe and counter- 


feit. 
And theſe are the Remarks which may ſerve for 
theſe ſorts of judgments. But we muſt not imagin: 
*er2 to be of ſuch great uſe, as always to free us 
from the danger of being deceiv'd. All that they 
can do at moſt, is to guard us from the more groſs. 
and apparent Abſurdities, and to enure us not 
to be carried aſtray by. common Places, which. 


containing ſomething of general 'Truth,' ceaſe not 
however to. be falſe upon many particular occaſi-. 


ons, Which is one of the chiefeſt fources of human. 
Error. | 


C H AP. 


CHAP. XVI. 


Of the Judgments we ought to make of Fu- 
ture Accidents. 


Heſe Rules that ſerve us to judge of Things 
: paſt, may be apply'd to things to come. For 
as we probably judge a Thing to have come to 

; paſs, when the certain Circumſtances which we 
.know to be uſually joyn'd ts the Fatt ; we may as 

+ probably believe that ſuch a thing will happen, 

- when the preſent Circumſtances are ſuch as are u- 
: ſually atrended by ſuch an Effet. Thus the Phy- 


- :fitans judge of the g00d or-bad ſucceſs of Diſeaſes; | 


...Caprain of | the future Events of War ; and thar 
..,wejudge inthe world of the moft part of contin- 
--,gent Aﬀairs. 


_ But as to thefe Accidents of- which-we are fame | 


n part our ſelves,” and which we may either promote 
or prevent-by our care and fore-fight, in avoiding 


- or _expoling our ſelves to harm or danger'; it hap- |! 


-.- pens that moſt perſons fall into. many. errors. , 


. ſy much the-more grievous, by how much they |v: 
ſeem to be guarded by reaſon z becauſe they only | 


ſer before their Eyes,the (3randeur and Conſequence 
of the advantage wnich they wiſh for,or the miſ- 
| chiefs that they fear,not conlidering the likelihood | 
. and. probabiluy that this advantage or inconve- 
+: Dtence may happen or not happen. 
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In like; manner, when it is any great misfortune 
- Which- they fear, as loſs of Life*or Eſtate, they 
think. ir prudence not to-take any care to prevent 
ir. Or if it be any great advantage which they eX- 
pect, as the gain of a Hundred Thouſand Crowns, 
x they think they act wilely to endeavour the gam- 
ing of it, if the Venter caſt bur little, ler the pro- 

.  bability of ſucceſs be never fo ſmall, 
By ſuch a Ratiocirzion as this it was, -that a 
!* Princeſs hearing that ſcme Perſons. had been over- 
| whelm'd by the fall of.a Roof, would never go-in- 


3 V\ 
+ to' a Houſe,13!l ſhe bad all the. Roofs firſt view'd ; 


rd ſhe was {o fully perſwaded, that-ſhe had ares- 
-fen- for ſo doing, that ſhe accounted all. other im- 
(Hes 1 that did not as ſhe did. 
| *7"Tisallo this appearance of Reaſon, that-engages 
[s ſeveral Perſons into-inconvenient and exceſſive cau- 
| won preſervation of their Health, This 1s 
; . that which renders others diſtruſtiul-even in brtle 
T: Things; -for that having been-ſometimes dectiy'd, 
7 they belicve they ſhall be decrtiv'd in all their mer 
L. BuſineG, This is that which, enveagles ſo many 
People to Laeries, to, gain, cry they, 'F'wenty 
y 1 Thouſand Crowns-for one Crown, 15 nat. that a 
K very-great advantage ?. And- every: one believes 


himſelf ſhall- be that happy Perſon, - upon whom 


q this, great Fortune ſhall ſhowr it ſelf : Never con- 
 - idering, that though the, Lots promiſe 'I wenty 
Thouſand tor One, tis Thirty times more pro- 

_ bable to every particular perſon, that he ſhall be a 
- looſer than a. winger. 

' Ang. 
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And this is the Defect of this Rariocination ;. for 
that we may judge what is fi: to: be done, to ob- 
tain the good and avoid the evil, we ought not only 
to confider the good and the evil in its felt ; but al- | 
ſo the probability whether ir may happen orno; | . 
and Geometrically to conſider the Proportion which: | ; 
the things holds rogether ; which may be demon- | | 
ſtrated by this Example. 

Ten Men at play, ſtake every one a- Crown, | ,, 
there 1s but one can- win the #hole Stake;all the re!t | . 
are looſers. So that every one has thefe rwo chan- | | 
ces, either to looſe One Crow: or wia Nine. Now | | 

1 
] 
l 


if weſhould conſider only the gain and loſs in them- 
ſelves, it might ſeem that all had an equal advan- | | 
tage : But we are to conſider moreover, that if e-- || 
- very one may win Nine Crowns, and can only loſe 
- one,,.it is alſo nine times more probable in refpeCt of. | 
every one, that he ſhall loſe his One, than win the |, 
- Nine ; while every Man has nine Degrees of Pro-- | 
babiliry to loſe one Crown, and bur one degree of |; 
Probability to gain Nine; which equals the hopes - | 
and fears of Gain and Loſe. AY 
All Plays of this Nature, are as equitable as. Þ., 
Plays can be, but ail that are not under this Equal-- ch 
lity of Lots are unjuſt; And hence it 1s that it may. |, 
be plainly.made out, thar there is an evident Inju- þ, 
Rice in all ſorts of Lotteries ; for the Maſter of the F 
Lottery uſually claiming the tenth part of the whole -},, 
- Fund for his own ſhare,the whole crowd of thoſe P 
that-play is cheated in the ſame manner, as it a bei 
Man playing at a Game, wherein'there were as —- | 
keli- | . 
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likelihood. of winning: as looſing, ſhould Play nine 
Piſtols to: one. Now! this'be diſadvantageous to 
the whole Crowd, it muſt be alfo the fame to'eve- 
ry. particular Perſon,, becauſe the Probability of 
looſing, far. more ſurpaſſes the Probability of gain- 
ing, then the advantage we hope for, the diladvan- 
tage: of Loofings - | 
Sometimes thv!i is lirde likelihood in the ig." 
cefs of a thing, that how advantageous foever it be, 
and how ſmall ſoeyer the hazard 'of winning, ir is 
| better notto hazard. Thus it would be a fooliſh 
thing to play twenty Sols againſt ten Millions of 
Livres, or again{t a Kingdom, upon condition -he 
{ſhould not winn, :unlefs ſuch -an Infant taking out 
the Letters out-of a Printers Caſe by accident, did 
alſo ofa ſuddain Compoſe the firſt twenty Verſes of 
Virgif's fEnciads. For indeed there are few Mo- 
ments ſcape us, wherein we do not run the Riſco / 
of laokng more,: than a: King that  ſhould' ſtake. 
his Kingdom: to ſuch a:Condition. Þ | 
"Theſe Reflexions feem: of little value, and: are 
ſo-indeed if we>ftop here ; but we may: make uſe of 


Fem in matters of greater Importance; and the 
| (chiefeſt uſe we.cam make of 'em,is co render us more - 


h 


[rational in our hopes and fears. For Example, 


thereare ſome Perſons:tharti are? in'a Pannie dread 
when: they. bear 1t Thucider”: which clafter' and 
buly-burly inthe Sky," tt it put {em in mind. of | 
od--and Death, *tiswell ; bur if only the fearof - 


< being Thunder-ſtruck, cauſes this extraordinary ap- 


prehenſion, 


ll- |. 
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prehenfion, then 'it will eaſily appear bow little 
Reaſon they have. For of two Millions of Per- 
ſons *ris very much if one be kill'd in that man- 
ner ; and we' may alſo aver , that .there- is no 
ſort of violent Death happens fo rarely. . Since | 


then the ' fear of miſchief ought +to be Propar- 
tionable to rhe greatneſs of the danger, and the 
Probability of the Event, as there is no forr of 
danger that ſo rarely 'befals 'us as to be killd + 
with Thunder , fo have we the leaſt reaſon to 
tear it; ſince that fear will no way avail us to 
avoid it. 

Hence Arguments may be produc'd not cnly' Þ 
to, undeceive: fuch People as are fo over mo- ' 
roſely and unſcaſonably cautious in the Preſer- 
vation of their Health and Lives, by -hewing 
*'em that theſe Precautions are much more miſ- 
chievous than the. danger ſo remote from the | | 
accident which they fear ; but alſo ro difabuſe 
| another fort that always argue thus in other 
| affairs, there is danger in this Buſineſs , there- 
fore it is evil ; In regard we are not to judg 
} of thoſe things, either by the danger or the 
l advantage , but by their proportion- one - with 
| another. | Te 
| It is the Nature of things Finite to® be excee- ' 
ded, how. bulky ſoever. they ibe by the leaſt of | 
things , if multiplied ofren enough 3; 'or if the | 
| litcle things are far more Superiour to the great | 
ones in probability of Event ,' than they are in- | 

ferior to 'em in bigneſs, | ; 


; 
For | 
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For an Atome., may exceed a Mountain if it 
be ſuthciently multiplied,or if this great Good we 
wiſh for is ſo difficult te be obrain'd, that it 
ſurpaſſes the little one more in Magnitude, than 
the little one ſurpaſſes the yreater in facility of 
being obtain'd. 'The ſame is to be ſaid of thoſe 
mfſchiefs which we fear ; that is, that rhe leaſt 
Evil may be more conſiderable than the greateſt 
Evil, which is not Infinite, if it ſurpaſs it accor- - 
ding to this propoſition. 

There are nothing but Infinite things that can be 
equall'd by any temporal advantage, and therefore 


they are never to be put in the Ballance with any 


of the- things of this Worid. And therefore the 


_ leaſt degree of Faciliry for a Man to fave himtelf 


is worth all the felicities of this World join'd toge- 
ther. And the leaſt danger of looſing it is more 
confiderable than all temporal miſchiefs , it only 
look'd upon as Misfortunes. 

And this may be ſufficient, for all rational per- 
ſons to draw from what has been ſaid, this Con- 
cluſion, with which we will end our Logic. That 
the greateſt of all Imprudence, and higheſt of all Maa- 
neſſes us this, to ſpend our Lives and our Time mm any 
thing elſe than in what may be. ſerviceable to acquire 
us a Life that never ſhall have an end. Since the 
Good and Fvil of this-Life is nothing, it compa- 


| red to the felicities and ſufferings of the other ; 
| and the danger of falling into the one is as great 
| as the difficulty of acquiring the other. 


They - -/ 
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-- They who draw this Concluſion, and: follow it 
in the Conduct: of their Lives, are Prudent and” 
Wile, 'let *em be never fo: unlearned (in Arguments 
concerning.the Sciences. Whereas they who neg- 
ledtit, tho-never fo Learned in other things,” are cal- 
led in Scripture Fools, Madmeng and make but an 
cy ule of Logic, _—_— or thei Lives. | 
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